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PART ONE 
The Start 


Chapter I: The Stucco House 


I 


“Look at it! Just look at the common thing!” 

His mother held out the green paper lamp shade for the scorn 
of the assembled family. It was indubitably a cheap lamp 
shade, with a flaming green pattern of preposterous trees. 
The boy of ten who was an attentive witness of the scene in 
the kitchen of the stucco house examined carefully the shade, 
trying to understand why it had evoked such passionate re- 
sentment from his mother, why such a trifling thing as a 
green lamp shade had sufficed to create the bitter tempest that 
had raged in the house since his father had arrived with his 
purchases from the neighboring city where he worked. Tem- 
pests and angry words were common enough in the stucco 
house, often prolonged uncomfortably for days, one storm 
running into another, upsetting the routine of life, so that a 
part of the family took their meals upstairs, while another wing 
held the kitchen end. But the boy could recall nothing of such 
apparent triviality as this paper lamp shade for the cause of 
dissension. . . . He had in mind to sneak out the back door, 
under cover of the row, into the yard and over the rear fence 
to the calm freedom of Aaron Adams’ garden, when his pur- 
pose was crossed by an unexpected development. 

“There! ‘Take the cheap thing! .. .’? His mother tossed 
the paper shade on the kitchen table where it landed in a soup 
plate and spotted itself. . . . So, the boy observed readily, the 
trouble with the lamp shade was that his father hadn’t paid 
enough money for it. That was usually the trouble with the 
things his father bought for the family: he rarely paid enough 
for them. Probably because his father hadn’t the money. 
His mother often taunted his father for earning too little 
money. Perhaps his father couldn’t earn more than he did— 
what could he do then? .. . His reflections were interrupted 
by a dramatic gesture from his gray-haired father, who ordi- 
narily bore these onslaughts with a passivity that irritated the 
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boy. But this time, as if goaded beyond endurance by being 
shamed before the assembled family, he seized the offending 
lamp shade with unaccustomed passion, and opening the cellar 
door hurled the thing into the damp, dark depths below and 
slammed the door on it. Could that mean that his father 
agreed with his mother’s judgment upon the lamp shade, and 
ashamed of having introduced it into the house was trying in 
this hasty fashion to rid himself of responsibility for it? ... 
The boy was out in the yard now, in the warm dusk of the 
spring evening into which the surrounding objects melted 
dimly, mistily. He kept to the safe, the parlor side, of the 
stucco house until he had reached the middle of the gray board 
fence that separated his home from old Adams’ garden, still 
thinking his tough thoughts. Astride the wobbly fence he 
paused, his heart beating loudly, listening to hear whether his 
evasion had yet been detected. But all was still in the house. 
Oddly still. Rows did not usually end like that, of a sudden, 
in silence, but mutteringly, like a retreating thunderstorm. 
Apparently his father’s dramatic gesture had stilled this storm. 
Very likely he realized that was the only way to pacify his 
angry wife and so had sacrificed the new lamp shade for the 
sake of peace. He was always doing weak things like that 
to get peace—and rarely succeeding for long. Peace was a 
hard thing to attain, the boy reflected, letting himself noise- 
lessly down the other side of the fence into an old syringa 
bush. He squatted there for a time, noting the sweet scent of 
the opening blossoms. Beyond were the bushy rhubarb plants 
and beyond them just faintly perceptible in the fading light 
the glass roofs of the gardener’s greenhouses. Some belated 
bees buzzed in the bush over his head, a bird twittered sleepily 
from its nest. A penetrating sense of quiet, peace, beauty, 
harmony, filled the boy confusingly. He wondered briefly why 
all living was not like that, something sure and swift and 
beautiful, like an arrow shot at random into the air, like a 
bird sailing free on outstretched wings, like a tall tree waving 
gaily before the wind—instead of a grinding, bitter clash of 
meaningless noises such as he heard when he passed by the 
boiler factory on his way to school. The problem was too 
difficult. After a time he roused himself and crossed the 
garden towards the Westcotts’ house by a little path he and 
Billy Westcott had made. In family crises like this he usually 
betook himself to the Westcotts’. It was always calm at the 
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Westcotts’. Mrs. Westcott was a serene handsome woman, 
with white hair carefully brushed away from a high narrow 
forehead, and she always called her son, his friend Lanky Bill, 
“Sonny,” which in her soft voice had an endearing sound. 
And old Mr. Westcott, who came up their street very late or 
very early in the morning, reading a crumpled story paper 
as he walked, his huge figure hunched forward under a heavy 
pilot-cloth coat, steel spectacles low down on his bulbous nose, 
was almost speechlessly calm. (His mother said that Mr. 
Westcott “drank,” and that had made Mrs. Westcott’s hair 
white, but the boy did not believe it.) 

His mother did not wholly approve of his intimacy with 
the Westcotts, rather looked down on them, because Mr. West- 
cott was “nothing but a common printer.” His own father 
held some sort of position in the courthouse in the city—the 
boy had seen him there sitting behind a desk heaped with 
printed papers which he handed out to men who were always 
in a hurry. To be a clerk in a big building like the court- 
house was evidently superior to being a printer like Mr. West- 
cott, or a gardener like old Adams. What you did in life, at 
least how you made your money, must count a lot in what 
people thought of you, the boy reflected. He resented the 
idea, just as he resented his own name Jarvis because it was 
his mother’s family name, and his mother prided herself upon 
the superiority of the Jarvises—her father had been a lawyer— 
to the Thorntons, who were mere farmers. . . . He knocked 
hesitantly at the rear door of the small frame house. The 
door was opened by a tall young woman who wore glasses 
with a dangling gold chain. To his timid request to speak 

to Bill, his Sister Ellie—she taught school somewhere—replied 
severely, “Billy has his lessons to do—you ought to be doing 
yours too, young man!” 

He could see through the small kitchen the family group 
sitting around the dining-room table. Their oil lamp had a 
paper shade, but it was larger with different figures. There 
was old man Westcott, smoking a cigarette, his head nodding 
sleepily over his story paper, and Mrs. Westcott, her white 
head bent over some sewing as usual, and his friend Lanky 
Bill with a lesson book and the family cat on his lap. Bill 
winked at him, but did not offer to stir. It was a contented, 
peaceful group, and the boy would have liked to be invited to 
join it. But Ellie shut him out with a severe,—‘Good night! 
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Run on home!” and he turned slowly away, his thoughts con- 
fused and saddened. 

He did not take the romantic route of the high board fence, 
but followed the irregular street, past lighted houses whose 
families he knew, all classified socially by his mother’s caustic 
remarks. Just back of the Westcotts’ was the Harts’, an ugly 
mansard roof house, with much varnished woodwork inside. 
Mr. Hart was a curator in some sort of museum, and Mrs. 
Thornton regarded the Harts as social equals, if not superior 
(only one never admitted superiority). Next was the Coghild 
place—he was a retired minister, very deaf, supposed to be 
writing a learned book about God. The only trouble with the 
Coghilds was that they were poor. On the farther corner, 
next to the stucco house, were the Clarks. Mr. Clark worked 
in a bank, but the fact that he milked a cow nights and morn- 
ings somehow reduced the family in Mrs. Thornton’s estima- 
tion. A very quiet, neat little white-haired man, who kept his 
place with extreme orderliness, so that even his mother could 
not complain of the cow. But there was no visiting back and 
forth between the families. . . . Indeed, as the boy summed 
it up on his meditative walk home, the Thorntons didn’t be- 
long in the neighborhood. His mother was always trying to 
move the family to some more desirable quarter of the old 
town, where their neighbors would be “less ordinary.” ‘They 
had few acquaintances anywhere. They kept to themselves, 
as his older sister Marjorie phrased it, as if “keeping to 
oneself’ was some high virtue. 

Yet the boy felt that these ‘ordinary neighbors,’’ whose 
homes he passed appraisingly, noting the lamp-lighted living 
room in each, were happier than his own family, did not 
quarrel so much, never had any lamp shade explosions. Not 
even at the Irish carpenter’s on the opposite corner, whose 
wooden shop and sign were a perpetual affront to his mother. 
They were Catholics—‘Irish Catholics,” Mrs. Thornton 
scornfully emphasized, as if there could be nothing lower 
in the way of human degradation. Yet Tracy was a good 
a and he did a large business. It was all puz- 
Zing bop. 

' The stucco house was still when he crept in by the rear. 
All the bedroom doors on the second floor were shut except 
Marjorie’s. She had retrieved the despised lamp shade, and 
was trying to straighten out its bent supports. That was just 
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like Marjorie! She was always trying in her feeble way to 
smooth out some family mess, which the boy knew instinc- 
tively needed more drastic treatment. 

“What are you trying to do with that old thing?” he asked, 
contemptuously. 

“You’d better go to bed, Jarvis,” Marjorie admonished, 
ignoring his question. .. . 

Before undressing in his bare, unpapered, third-story bed- 
room, the boy threw open the small window and, resting his 
elbows on the narrow sill, gazed out into the darkness that 
concealed the Adams’ garden. A softness from the odorous 
spring night stole over him, quieting his spirit, healing, as if 
from mysterious distances among the stars there was descend- 
ing upon the troubled earth a different spirit. He gave up 
the effort to piece together the causes of the ugliness which 
surrounded him, and he slipped off to sleep as so often in his 
limited experience, the clue of the puzzle having escaped him. 
... Long afterwards he would remember these troubled 
days, and knew that he was hunting for the secret of their 
squalor in his small boy’s consciousness. It was squalor that 
wrapped him about like a sticky blanket and made him often 
vaguely miserable. It was somehow linked with poverty. His 
brother once said, ‘“Not enough money to go around,” and his 
mother was always demanding money for this and that and 
blaming his father for not earning more. But he felt that was 
not the real reason, for the Westcotts were as poor—and the 
others, all but Tracy, the Catholic carpenter—forced to do 
with paper lamp shades and other indignities. No, squalor 
could not come simply from poverty. Whatever might be its 
cause, it was the most pervading quality of his life for these 
years. 4... 
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Others in the household must have felt its forlornness and 
tried to get away from it. His older brother, Jim! ... It 
was Jarvis’s eleventh birthday. Jim had promised to take him 
in his canoe on the river after school. The boy hung over the 
front fence for hours that afternoon, watching for his brother’s 
- appearance around old Tracy’s carpenter shop. Jim never 
came. When his father returned from the city at night he was 
still there. Jim’s absence seemed to disturb his father, and 
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there were some words between him and his mother, the drift © 
of which the boy failed to catch. The household went to bed 
that night in gloom, Jim still absent. Early the next morn- 
ing there were voices in the dining-room downstairs, and, to 
the small boy’s surprise, there was Jim, looking dirty and 
downcast, and also his uncle El, the farmer, and his fat, 
blonde wife, Aunt Molly. His mother had just said some- 
thing irritating: he knew because the two brothers stirred un- 
comfortably and his father’s eyes fell to the floor miserably: 
They made no reply, but Aunt Molly in cold deliberate ac- 
cents spoke. She said something about, “If the boy had a 
pleasanter home he would not want to run away,” and, “as 
far as I am concerned, he is welcome to come to Roxboro as 
often as he wants and stay there as long as he wants.” 

“Oh, do let Jim go back and take me!” Jarvis exclaimed, 
impulsively. 

That released the slight inhibition upon his mother’s 
tongue. She banged the door upon him, then turned upon 
his aunt, and he could hear her bitter words through the . 
door. Finally his aunt rose with considerable dignity, and 
saying to her husband that she “wouldn’t hear no more such 
talk,” strode towards the door, followed by his mother’s 
furious taunts, ending with something about disgrace and 
prison, which made even his father rise to a belated com- 
mand and say, “Shut your mouth! .. .” Altogether an in- 
explicable and miserable scene that it took years of living to 
explain. And his Aunt Molly never came again into the house, 
nor his Uncle El, kindly people whom he loved. Nor did he 
go that summer to the old farm in Roxboro, as usual, but 
drearily spent all his vacation in the dusty town. ... He 
tried to discover from Jim more exactly what had happened, 
but Jim seemed ashamed of the episode and beyond admitting 
that he had made the twenty-mile journey to the farm with 
a friend whom he had enticed to accompany him, that his 
uncle and aunt had first fed them well, then harnessed up, 
and driven them back through the cold night, he would not 
go. But the boy understood that Jim had been trying to 
escape from the miasma of the family squalor, that even Jim 
who was now in the high school, a handsome likable lad with 
friends outside the radius of his own street, and a canoe on 
the river, felt the oppression of the home and had tried 
his best to run away from it—and failed. A year later 
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Jim did finally escape, leaving school and going into the city 
to work. This, the boy thought, was what he would do him- 
self when he grew up—go as far away as possible to some 
place where the discord of people’s words and acts could not 
hurt. 

Meanwhile there was school, which was intermittently ab- 
sorbing. 
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And there was church, vastly more disagreeable than school. 
Church came once a. week (except during Lent, an irrational 
season that happened in marble and first baseball time in early 
spring). The family attended the stone Collegiate Church 
(Episcopal), which was situated in the Seminary grounds on 
the other, better side of the town. It was a long walk to 
church from the stucco house, and the boy hated those Sunday 
morning pilgrimages in search of religion. They came to 
have a social symbolism quite other than the teachings of 
Christ intended. After an irregular and frequently contentious 
breakfast, the family—as many as could be coerced, the two 
girls and the younger boy—set forth in stiff clothes and 
starched linen, undigested food heavy in their stomachs. The 
way passed the Westcotts (who were godless), turned through 
a dull drab street of no significance, down another long lane 
where a well-to-do family lived in an ugly white house. The 
man was deaf, the boy knew, and used a gold-headed cane. 
They kept a cow, which was tethered in a pasture behind a 
picket fence. That brought them to a broad avenue, which 
quite early in his career the boy recognized as the boundary 
between what was socially desirable in the town and the 
hinterland where he lived. Here they met another stream 
of churchgoers, some of whom were church acquaintances, and 
bowed rather stiffly to the Thornton family. There was the 
tall man with an impressive gray goatee and moustache, who 
passed the plate, and his tall son and very tall daughter: the 
boy hated them unreasonably. By the time the Seminary 
grounds were reached, converging streams of churchgoers came 
together from the Hill, the social citadel of the town, from 
the more mixed quarter around the Square, from another 
hinterland beyond the Square. The boy could never account 
for his distrust of all these other good people, why he dis- 
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liked plunging into that vortex of well-clad churchgoing folk, 
of mingling with them in the narrow vestibule, the elders ex- 
changing nods and frigid smiles, while the organ boomed its 
incidental music from within. He loathed that first contact 
with his fellow worshipers almost more than the tedious two 
hours to be spent in slipping from the red-cushioned pew to 
his knees and back again following the intricacies of the 
service. At least within the church he was one of the mass 
and lost that intolerable sense of being an outsider who has 
no business in the gathering, that he always felt on the way 
to church, coming to a crisis in the vestibule... . 

It would be impossible to say why as a mere child he had 
this acute consciousness of not belonging, of his family shoving 
itself into some place where it did not naturally belong. He 
did not then know—not for years—that neither his father 
nor his mother had inherited this form of worship. His 
father’s people were “Congregational,” accustomed to the un- 
adorned angularities of the village meeting house (where his 
uncle still “owned” three pews—that must be a grand feeling, 
to “own” your seat in the house of God!) His mother’s 
people had been Baptist—in fact one of her uncles was still 
a Baptist preacher in the little mill town of Bolton from 
which the family came. It was only after her marriage and 
settling in the old college town (whose Episcopal theological 
seminary was its dominating institution) that she had been 
confirmed and become a communicant of the Episcopal faith. 
The Thornton family got its Episcopalianism, as its clothes 
and social feelings, from her. His father, the boy suspected, 
would have preferred one of the large ugly wooden churches 
“up the avenue,” out of which gossiping, neighborly congre- 
gations poured into the Sunday street. 

Very early the boy resented the entire religious complex. 
He disliked memorizing the long “collects and _ epistles,” 
which was part of his Sunday routine. The big words seemed 
to say nothing in an aimless, pompous way, and the general 
spirit of meekness and humility which he gathered they were 
supposed to cultivate was, he felt, contrary to the facts of 
life. He hated the food, the clothes, the emotional emptiness 
of the holy day. As he grew older and more conscious of 
implications, there was another deeper quality of churchgoing, 
which he loathed with the whole intensity of his rebellious 
spirit. That was the manifest discrepancy between the pious 
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exhortations and professions of the prayers, the creeds, the 
sermons and the songs, and the bickering and quarreling and 
spitefulness of his family life. To see his father and mother 
come back from the communion rail together in apparent har- 
mony, after the morning quarrel about clothes, to be resumed 
no doubt at dinner about this or something else, made him a 
skeptic. (As did his mother’s furious goading of his father to 
“take the law on old Clark,’ because his cow had broken 
into their back yard and eaten a few vegetables.) ... His 
two sisters, Marjorie and little Susan, seemed to like the 
church business, from clothes to confirmation, especially gentle 
Marjorie. She slipped to her knees as soon as she reached 
her seat and moved her lips rapidly, silently, her eyes tight 
closed, a performance that somehow irritated her younger 
brother excessively. But Marjorie was always docile, and he 
suspected that women were naturally conformists. .. . 

There were, to be sure, rifts in the tedium of the weekly 
religious service. There was the passing of the plate to the 
accompaniment of an organ voluntary, or solo (when the 
organist relaxed into operatic airs decorously disguised). Oc- 
casionally of a Sunday afternoon in summer when other mem- 
bers of the Vestry were absent, Mr. Thornton passed the 
plate, and this filled the boy with pride and defiance. And 
there was the Dean of the Seminary, a large man with splen- 
did red whiskers combed back in a flowing cloud on either 
side of his ruddy face. In the black gown he assumed 
for preaching he was a lordly figure, and his resonant voice 
booming down from the raised pulpit filled the little stone 
building with rich echoes. The boy remembered for long 
years some of the pictures created by the Dean’s sermons, pic- 
tures of distant countries (for the Dean, who according to his 
mother was “not spiritual,’ was fond of summarizing his. 
vacation rambles in his sermons). There was one magnifi- 
cent piece of rhetoric that rumbled long in the boy’s memory 
about the death and burial in the Escurial of a King of 
Spain. Just what the context was, its pertinence to the Bible 
text, he could not remember, but the ceremony of addressing 
the dead king by bawling into his ear made a vivid impres- 
sions 7y00 | 

Thus the religious life of the family so far as it affected 
the spirit of the home was null, and so far as it affected his 
own inner life was equally void. But as the irritating source 
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of reactions against pretense, spiritual make-believe, it was 
immense, life-long... . 

There was but one point in his whole life where the religious 
impulse really touched him deeply. That too was caused by 
the red-whiskered Dean and his booming rhetoric. It was 
the season of Lent, which that year came late—or there was 
an early spring. The services of Passion week came when 
the earth was in a melting mood of spring mists, and the boy 
now grown responsive to nature was sentimentally, wistfully 
alive. For the first time the beauty, the dramatic appeal of 
the Christ tragedy touched him: he went willingly at twilight 
to the little sparsely filled stone church and listened closely 
to the long passages of the Scripture which the Dean read 
forth with theatric emphasis. The pictures of the ancient 
Gospel story stirring in his imagination, he went home through 
the dusky twilight streets dreamily in a mood of subtle sorrow 
that was quite pleasant. There came the lines of the Cruci- 
fixion. The Dean’s voice rose impressively over the Hebrew 
words. “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani! .. .” “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” The anguish of that immortal 
cry penetrated the boy’s soul. It seemed to carry in it all 
sorrow, all pain, all loss, tragedy. The cry of an anguished 
world. (Half a lifetime later, in the sickening stench of a 
battlefield, he found himself murmuring those words—“My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken us?’’) : 

For the most part, however, the ritual was a meaningless 
mumble. He could not have given an intelligible account of 
the Christian faith. As a mere child he refused, unreasonably, 
to bow his head at the mention of the Lord’s name in the 
creed, in company with the bobbing heads around him 
(although his sister Marjorie invariably nudged his elbow to 
remind him of his negligence). Marjorie and his mother 
bowed their heads to the next pew-back, and little Susan imi- 
tated them jerkily. His refusal to conform no doubt had 
some dark connection in his mind with his sense of pretense 
in the family religiosity. 

Two conclusions only the boy drew from his enforced at- 
tendance at the stone Collegiate Church—that religion had 
no connection whatever with conduct, and that some per- 
verse ambition made people like his mother and the girls try 
to go with people who didn’t want them and be in places 
where they didn’t belong. 
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The years passed, one by one, blending impressions, inex- 
tricably, deepening the grooves of experience, of perception. 
. . . There was something wrong with the family, that the 
growing youth understood; but he no longer worried himself 
trying to search out the ultimate root of the matter. Money. 
Sordid disputes about money. There was never enough 
money, and its lack brought obvious humiliations as when the 
proprietor of the grocery store where the family traded re- 
fused further credit, and the humiliated boy bore back to his 
mother the curtly delivered message instead of the groceries 
he had been sent for. A dreary scene sprang from that inci- 
dent, one stamped indelibly on his memory, though he hastily 
closed the shutters on it and sought to forget it. His mother, 
infuriated beyond all control, had seized a great pan of 
water which was heating on the stove and tried to throw it 
over his father sitting dumbly, head bent, at the kitchen table. 
Jim had fortunately thrown his arms about his mother just 
in time so that only a few spurts of the steaming liquid had 
reached his father’s outstretched arm. He noted that his 
father did not even raise his hand, let it lie there scalded, as 
if physical misery was in a measure relief to the misery within 
his bowed head. . . . Shortly thereafter Jim found a place in 
New York, and no longer came home. Jim was always cheer- 
ful and kind, and his going was like the withdrawing of just 
so much sunshine on a murky winter day. Then Marjorie, © 
the pitiful peacemaker, sickened with a fever, and was never 
the same again. “Arrested development,” the old doctor, the 
most expensive in the town, who came from the other side 
beyond the Collegiate Church, pronounced. The girl sat irri- 
tatingly dumb, accepting her fate as always, trying in silly 
little ways to prove her capability. There was much to do 
in the house, and his mother often took to her bed for days 
as if in defiant despair. And the boy went long journeys 
- afoot in search of the old doctor, whose unpaid bills mounted, 
until at last he did not come when he was sent for, and 
the boy spent bitter hours of humiliation waiting in the doc- 
tor’s anteroom, to be put off with some excuse which he saw 
through easily... . Yes, the old shabby stucco house was 
breaking up, cracking, but not from outer storms, from some- 
thing evil and disintegrating within. His father stooped 
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more, as he came draggingly around the corner of the street 
from the car-line, hardly raised his head in reply to a greet- 
ing, as if he were shrinking from his own ghost, and his clothes 
became shabbier, until, as his wife said, “they were a dis- 
grace. .. .” The only sunny figure in the gloomy household 
was pretty little Susan, his mother’s pet and now her one and 
only hope. Susan got good clothes, was sent for a term to 
dancing school, and to a private day school the other side of 
the town kept by a severe, greatly respected old woman, the 
daughter of a renowned professor. Susan had what good 
things were going, and she took them lightly, easily, as of 
right, which irritated the boy. He went from the public 
‘grammar school to the public high school, a long way to walk 
back and forth. But he was “only a boy,” as his mother re- 
iterated. Susan with her pretty face, her delicate cream- 
colored skin, her rippling brown hair, her pleasant laugh, 
might “marry some day advantageously. The right sort of 
a man!” her mother insisted. She herself had made the great 
mistake of her life in “marrying for love,” tying herself, a 
Jarvis, cousin to the Boston Leslies, to a poor young clerk, the 
son of a plain farmer, who had developed ‘“‘no proper ambition 
in life,” in spite of all she had done for him. Her daughters, 
she said, and she meant of course Susan, because little Mar- 
jorie was not likely to marry, should never be allowed to 
“throw themselves away for love.” 

So Jarvis, boy-fashion, taunted sister Susan about her 
prospective alliance, and Susan, child-fashion, made faces at 
him. At this time there was not much more comfort to be 
had out of Susan, pretty and gay as she was, than from the 
futile Marjorie. ... 

Nor were there many human ties outside the household to 
supply what was lacking within. But there were books, which 
he had discovered by the age of twelve. Books became his 
anodyne, his poppy and mandragora, in whose pages he might 
forget all that was mean and miserable, depart for hours upon 
hours into other worlds, to return with a throbbing conscious- 
ness to the present. ‘He’s a great reader,’ his father re- 
marked, proudly. ‘He reads nothing but novels and exciting 
books,” his mother sneered. ‘‘What good will that do him? 
He can’t go to college—there’s no money!” 

“Yes,” his father admitted, “he reads too many stories.” 
But his father gave him the money to see his first play, which 
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created a fiercer thirst within him than did the books, and, 
rarely, his father left his office early of a Saturday and took 
him to the musty old theater where a stock company played 
Boucicault and, occasionally, Shakspere. ‘These indulgences 
they never mentioned at home. si. 

Then there was the summer he spent at the farm in Rox- 
boro. He was fourteen and supposed to pay for his keep by 
doing chores. But Aunt Molly took care that the lad had 
time to himself to wander about the country with an old gun. 
She was rough-tongued, Aunt Molly, and did not hesitate to 
criticize his mother, “who had kept two brothers apart,” to 
ridicule her social pretensions, condemn her extravagance. 
But she was honest and kind, in her way. The farm was a 
busy, rough place like Aunt Molly, endlessly untidy, with 
work never finished, nothing picked up. But he loved the 
warm musty odors of barn and house, the rich coarse food 
prepared for the help by Aunt Molly’s competent hand.. And 
the first lyric memory of his life came from this summer at 
the farm. His uncle owned some marsh lands at the mouth 
of a tide-water river ten miles away. In August, after due 
consultation of the Farmer’s Almanac to find the proper tide, 
the annual week of ‘‘mashing” came off. It was all an entranc- 
ing adventure. His aunt and Cousin Nell had for days been 
preparing food to pack in big wooden cheese boxes, chiefly pies 
and cakes and doughnuts. The men had been preparing the 
gear. They left one warm night before any sign of dawn, 
for it was necessary to be at the river landing in time to 
meet the full tide. This was his first taste and smell of the 
sea, his first sense of the beauty and the greatness of the 
outer world. He slept with his uncle and the men in a tent 
on the salt marsh, through which silently oozed, day and night, 
the green tide. The heavy, briny grass was too tough for a boy 
to handle, so his uncle let him take the old dory and explore 
the winding undulations of the marsh creeks. Thus he got 
down within sight and sound of the ocean itself, booming and 
thudding and gleaming against the sands of a long beach. 
A clumsy old schooner laden with stone slipped down the 
river over the bar and out to sea, its dingy sails sliding along 
the horizon beyond the thin, wave-crested sand bar... . 
Nights, filled with the beauty and the mystery of the faintly 
sounding sea, he could not sleep, but would crawl out of the 
stuffy tent and lie for hours on the scented grass of a fresh 
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haycock. Looking up at the softly glimpsing stars in the 
black heavens, listening to the song of the eternal sea, his 
spirit mysteriously wafted upwards from his dull body, swing- 
ing among the stars, sighting the far-off shores of Spain and 
all its magic castles. Across the level marshes one night 
came the sweet notes of an accordion, played by some lonely 
farm-hand marooned on his island by the tide, and there- 
after for his whole life long the note of the accordion, squeaky, 
twangy, metallic as it might be, was to him a note of ro- 
mance, awaking far-off memories of beauty and harmony, 
the majesty and the peace of earth and sea and sky! ... 
The sun rose level across the cold marshes; the jade colored 
tides changed to cobalt and amethyst as light stole into the 
muddy waterways. Naked, the boy paused on the greasy 
bank among the heavy marsh grasses to let the sun gild 
his white body with its beauty and its warmth, a curious 
awe within him for the material things of nature, a tumul- 
tuous reaching out of himself to grasp this beauty that life 
had so persistently denied him. ... For the first time he 
knew himself and felt his own life coursing through his body; 
for the first time he exulted and raised his head to the 
heavens. . . . At the end of a windless summer day the last . 
load of salt grass was swept on the flooding tide through the 
narrow channel to the loading dock and the last caravan of 
haycarts set forth in the cool evening for the farm, halting 
often to breathe the horses. The boy lay on the top of the 
last load, watching the shadows made by the moving mass 
through the trees of the roadside, whose branches leaned 
down and seized wisps of odorous golden hay. The gentle 
curves of the white road were bathed in moonlight, the woods 
lay in shadow, silence and sweet peace had fallen on the lonely 
farmhouses, with their shut barns—and the heavily-laden hay 
carts almost inaudibly rolled on, through this glamor of the 
warm lighted night. ... He was asleep when the caravan 
reached the farmhouse in the cold dawn. Aunt Molly, standing 
on the back porch, her plump hands on her solid hips, observed: 
“He looks as though he’d been boiled in a pot o’ lard!” 
“T never had such a good time in all my life,” he said, 
with a queer solemnity, pausing, coffee-cup in midair, rapt 
away on the wings of his memory, marveling at the strangeness 
which had come over him this past week, aching already for 
the beauty of the fairyland that had opened to his spirit. 
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more if you want it, as good as mashin’.”’ 

Nothing ever could be like that first touch of the sea! 

The rough-tongued woman had a softness for the lad, whom 
she could not understand in the least degree, and she expressed 
it clumsily the day he left the farm. 

“Tt ain’t an elegant place,’ she said, looking over the 
scrubby home pasture, the untidy yard littered with all kinds 
of farming gear, “and neither your uncle nor I have time for 
the pretty things of life . . . but it’s an honest sort of place, 
plenty to eat and plenty to do to keep yourself from thinking 
too much—and peace, yes,” she repeated softly, gazing fara- 
way, “the peace!” and the awkward boy wondered if she 
meant that “peace of God which passeth all understanding” 
they talked of in church. He wanted to kiss his aunt, but was 
too shy. — 

“Come back whenever you like, Jarvis,” she said. 


5 

Entering the stucco house on his return was like falling 
from the top of a waving pine tree into a muddy hole. The 
glow faded from within him, and he hurried off to look up 
Lanky Bill, to drop over the fence into Adams’ garden, but 
all the familiar reliefs had lost their balm. ‘You look just 
like a bumpkin,” his mother said, “and you smell of the barn- 
yard!” 

“T don’t mind!” he retorted angrily, “‘it’s the best place I’ve 
ever known . . . it’s—it’s decent up there!” he flamed at last, 
stumbling on this curious word to express the awful contrast 
between the spirit in the stucco house and the serenity of 
woods and sea and farm, It was an unlucky word, for it led 
to a furious denunciation of “that common woman, whose 
father spent a year in jail,” etc., and roused the sharp ridicule 
even of Susan. Fortunately the family had been stirred by an 
unusual event, a visit from a young woman, some distant con- 
nection of the Jarvises. The boy never knew just what rela- 
tion Miss Leslie Dunster was to his mother, nor why she had 
chosen to hunt up her obscure relatives. Probably because 
life in the Howard house where she was visiting a grim old 
aunt was too dull for endurance. But she had come, had 
charmed by her vivacity, her knowledge of the world—she and 
her mother had just returned from a long stay in Europe— 
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her fashionable clothes, her cordiality. The Thornton house 
was a-flutter with the excitement of this new person, espe- 
cially Susan, whom she had flattered outrageously, Jarvis 
gathered. Mrs. Thornton, rousing herself from her usual 
lethargy, had invited Miss Dunster to supper on the following 
Sunday. Jarvis, constrained ‘to attend in his freshest clothes, 
must admit that the stranger was delightful. She drove up 
to the house in a little basket phaéton, and he helped her 
hitch the horse to the post before the front gate. She was 
twenty, she told him, pink and gold, with blue eyes,—too. 
prominent eyes, but kindly ones. Her nose was not straight, 
and if it had not been for her youth and her vivacity, her 
‘desire to please, she would not have been remarkable. But 
she came into the stale stucco house like a summer breeze 
with warmth and fragrance, chattering to its occupants as if 
she had known them always, chattering chiefly to be sure 
about herself, her travels, her sister who was marrying an 
Englishman, old Aunt Howard, who was nervous and crotchety, 
but such a dear, etc., etc. (Miss Myra Howard, living in a 
stately old house just beyond the Collegiate Church, was a 
great person in the town, as even the boy knew).... 
When it came time for her to depart, Miss Dunster 
invited him to drive back with her, and as it was still early 
they extended the journey while the girl talked and captured 
the imagination of the boy. She invited him to drive her into 
the country the next Saturday afternoon. ... 
Thus Woman entered his life, in the form of Miss Leslie 
Dunster, a good six years his elder; for the first time he 
experienced the influence of another human being, created 
in large part by his own imagination. While the visit lasted 
she made him her companion in the little basket phaéton, 
driving through the country beyond the town, walking with 
him, talking to him about himself. She gave him advice 
on his manners and clothes, told him how to enter a drawing 
room, what to say to her severe aunt, to whom she presented 
him, asked about his school and his ambitions, discovered 
that he was fond of mathematics and had won a prize in 
drawing, pronounced, ‘‘You will become an architect!” and dis- 
coursed easily of the beauties of European cathedrals. .. . Then 
she left to join her mother and sister at their home on an island 
in Casco Bay, on the Maine coast. The next winter the Dun- 
sters were to spend in New York, or perhaps return to Europe. 
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An island, New York, Europe, they were flaming suggestions 
to the boy, and when she had gone the routine of his life 
seemed duller, more drab than ever—the long succession of 
brick pavements between the stucco house and the gaunt 
high school, the hours at his wooden desk in the close school- 
room, the relapse to the molding atmosphere of his home. . . . 
But he had his inner life, and the idea so lightly dropped 
that he might become a builder might reach out into the 
large life beyond. . . . A letter in a slanting, large hand came 
presently from the island in Casco Bay, describing a yacht 
race in which the girl had sailed her own boat, with a crum- 
pled account of the event from a local newspaper; also much 
general advice. At least she had not forgotten him at 
OOO sk; - 

The next spring Miss Dunster returned, on her way to 
the island. This time she was in black, which emphasized 
her delicate complexion, and she had grown more serious in 
mood. Her mother had died on the eve of their departure 
for Europe. “Our affairs are much involved,” she confided to 
the boy, “and it may not be possible for us to keep up the 
Island as we used to.” And she went into some vague detail 
about a dishonest superintendent who had cheated her mother, 
about a mortgage held by some rich relative, the perplexities 
of existence for women left alone in the world. These confi- 
dences and the suggestion of difficulties in her path brought 
her nearer to him. Then she turned with the wisdom of her 
wider knowledge to his life. ‘You must go to college,” she 
said. “You can’t take your place in the world with the sort 
of people you should try to know unless you are a college 
graduate. You must be a gentleman!” An almost hopeless 
ambition, this, the boy reflected, in one vivid, bitter picture 
summing up the stucco house and its limitations. ‘Oh, yes, 
you can,” Leslie said, vaguely optimistic, putting her hand upon 
his and giving it a little squeeze. ‘“‘A man can do anything— 
life is free to him, as it isn’t to a woman!” She said some- 
thing about his visiting her at the Island later in the summer, 
but although she wrote him from time to time nothing more 
was said of it. Susan, with the realistic tongue of twelve, 
remarked that Leslie could not bother with boys, when there 
were older men about. “She wants to marry,” said Susan. 
“You couldn’t marry her!” 

There were two beings, his Leslie, almost wholly a crea- 
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ture of his own fashioning, with whom he often communed 
secretly,—a gay, kind, pretty girl, fond of sailing and riding, 
good to walk with and talk to, full of chatter about many 
things he knew nothing of, and a somewhat harassed, fearful 
young woman, who desperately wanted to escape the position 
of a dependent on relatives, and who must marry, if possible, 
a rich man who could give her a secure and comfortable posi- 
tion. This second Leslie he came to know only later, and it 
was long before the romantic decorations of his own creation 
were stripped from the picture. The two became confused. 
For the present she was a large part of the inner environment 
of his life which his imagination was building rapidly as a 
protection from the world in which he lived in the stucco 
house. The blonde girl in the pony phaéton thus united with 
the fragrant marshes, with the secluded farmhouse among the 
pine woods and pastures of Roxboro, with the distorted pic- 
tures of life he got from books, with something else within him 
that came from trees and fields and sunshine and cloud, making 
a province of beauty in which he was free to take refuge 
at any moment, fading out of the life of ugliness and squalor 
with its discordant voices, reappearing only at some curt de- 
mand from actuality, which he executed perfunctorily. 
“What’s got into the boy!” his mother would grumble. ‘He 
isn’t more than half here, most of the time.” Susan replied 
pertly, “He’s thinking of Leslie!” Susan had an uncanny 
sense of what would most infuriate. And she was often right, 
even if no definite image of the vivacious blonde girl hap- 
pened to be in his mind. For Leslie was woman, warmth, 
romance, like the sea and the sky and the woods. 
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He was working in his uncle’s barn at the close of a hot 
July day, mowing away the hay as it was pitched up in great 
forkloads from the wagon below, and thinking, in the few 
sweaty intervals between impacts of the prickly hay, of a letter 
he had had from Leslie, which contained the long expected 
invitation to the Island, and wondering wistfully how it could 
be accomplished, when his aunt came across the sun-drenched, 
cluttered yard with a serious look on her broad face, a yellow 
slip of paper in her hand. She first spoke in a low tone to 
her husband, then called out to the boy: 
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“Jarvis, you must start home right away!” 

It was his father. He had been brought home from his 
office speechless. Jarvis found him lying in the big bed in 
the spare room, his eyes closed, scarcely breathing. He was 
a very sick man. Indeed, as Jarvis realized, he had been 
sick for years, sick of defeat in the contest he had waged with 
life, growing each year more bent, slower in speech and act, 
less resistent to the assaults made against his spirit. Now 
the shell of the man, lying gaunt and haggard, could no longer 
support even the semblance of activity. His soul had long 
since taken flight. . . . His uncle had come with him to see 
his brother. The grizzled, wrinkled farmer, with his huge 
knotty hands sat awkwardly, silently, in the chair by the bed- 
side, while Marjorie dropping futile tears hung about the bed 
and his mother came and went in fretful energy. 

“He’d never see a doctor,” she grumbled, her voice less 
shrill than customarily, as if subdued by the gravity of the 
situation. “I tried my best to have him see Dr. Price about 
his heart attacks, but he wouldn’t.” 

Jarvis knew well enough that his father hadn’t consulted 
Dr. Price or any doctor because of the expense: it was hard 
enough for him to pay old Price’s bills for Marjorie and his 
mother. And he suspected that his father had not cared: he 
was ready to give up the struggle. . . . His uncle made no 
remark. The stolid silence of the tough old farmer, with his 
back turned rigidly to Mrs. Thornton, his keen eyes resting 
grimly on his brother’s death mask, was eloquent of much 
that the boy could divine. These two men had loved each 
other. They had worked together on the old farm, and the 
elder one, more eager, more thoughtful, more ambitious, had 
set out for the city with a few hundred dollars as his share 
of the patrimony, bent on being a lawyer, while his younger 
brother took over the farm, married, worked. His father had 
married—too soon—children came, his mother had made 
trouble between the brothers so that they could no longer 
meet pleasantly, her bitter remarks about his aunt’s disgrace 
lying miserably between them. ... Now they faced each 
other, without words, and the boy felt the pity and the love 
in the hearts of the two men who had never ceased to care 
for each other. The picture of the brothers was stamped into 
his soul, but it was not until later that he comprehended the 
tragic sense of waste, which kept them dumb... . Silently, 
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as he had sat, his uncle left the room and Jarvis did not see 
him again until the funeral in the little burial ground at the 
farm). oi. 

Jim came back from New York one Sunday, looking older, 
with a mustache, and a white dissipated face. He hung about 
the house a few days, smoking dark cigars, then disappeared, © 
alleging the necessity of business. Jarvis realized that the 
kindliness of his older brother was but skin deep, a softness 
of disposition which would not put itself out for another, 
and that the shipwrecked family could expect little help from 
him. When Jim had gone, his father sent for the younger 
boy and admonished him in a feeble voice for some disrespect 
to his mother... . 

“You'll have to do the best for them you can, son,” his 
father whispered in his exhausted voice. ‘You won’t be able 
to go to college. . . . But many a man has succeeded, with- 
out college.” 

He had had to give up his own ambitions for the law when 
he had married Warren Jarvis’s daughter, while he was a 
clerk in her father’s office. . . . But, his son reflected, to what 
end? Now he handed over his burdens to him, and he must 
tread the arid sandy road of his father’s life. His mind was 
turbulent with disordered thoughts, stirred by the premonition 
of fate, of the breaking of some catastrophe long impending. 
With the egoism of youth he speculated on the impact of that 
catastrophe on his own little life. There would not be an 
easy time for anybody in the old stucco house. The despised 
home, so much derided by his mother, might easily become 
a memory of security to be regretted! .. . He was ashamed 
of his own eager thoughts and preoccupations at such a time 
when one should be submerged in tearful grief, like Marjorie. 
. . . He loved his father, at least in contrast with what he 
felt about his mother it was love, but there was nothing inti- 
mate between them. He resented the broken man’s submis- 
sion to his mother’s tyrannous temper, his flinching under her 
savage tongue. He had often blushed for the burdened, tired 
man, so meek. Too meek! ‘That was the trouble with him! 
His father exemplified the Christian virtues they praised so 
highly in church—and where had it taken him in life? in his 
own home? If he had been easy-going and swaggering like Jim 
or firm and obstinate like Uncle El, he might have subdued 
his mother and controlled his own destiny, for the good of 
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everybody concerned. . . . Thus with the presence of death 
in the house he thought boldly about the necessity of force, 
the futility of virtue without force, ruthless and logical as 
youth must be. 

At last the end came—just a feeble fluttering out in the 
night of the exhausted spirit, and the journey back to the 
little village among the pines from which the country boy 
had come to the city, seeking fortune and fame, and finding 
wife, children, debts, failure. ... At the family graveyard, 
marked out by four rectangular lines of stiff larches, were 
the farmer in unfamiliar black clothes and plump Aunt Molly, 
also in black, her eyes red and watery; also the village min- 
ister who was to read the service. Even here, at the end, by 
the grave, the two women drew apart, the boy noticed, and 
he remembered his mother’s scorn of “clodhoppers,” as she 
called farmers, and his mother’s gibe about his aunt—‘‘She 
was a livery keeper’s daughter, and her father saw the inside 
of a jail before he died.” This family small beer popped into 
his head annoyingly while the minister said the last prayer, 
miserably destroying the peace of the sunny day. ‘For all 
that her father went to jail, Aunt Molly is a kind woman— 
and she’s made Uncle El a good wife!” he thought. . . . When 
the little party left the lonely graveyard, he walked with his 
uncle and aunt, and when the farmer awkwardly invited all of 
them to spend the night at the farmhouse he promptly ac- 
cepted, but his mother curtly refused and returned to the city 
with the others, alleging a headache and the fatigue of her 
grief. Besides her brothers were expected the next day. 
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His mother’s two brothers, Warren and Sam Jarvis, were 
mythical figures in the stucco house, created by his mother’s 
imagination and conception of the Jarvis superiority to the 
Thorntons. Warren lived in St. Louis and was engaged in 
some sort of insurance business, while Sam had a steam pump 
business in Cleveland. Jarvis remembered vaguely his Uncle 
Warren as a thin, nervous bald-headed man, who had sat 
restlessly on the plush chair in the parlor in a kind of pro- 
longed Sunday. ‘That apparition must have been years ago. 
He did not remember having met his Uncle Samuel, and it 
was a surprise on his return from the farm after the funeral 
to see a little, white-haired man with a gnarled face sitting 
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in the parlor talking with Susan. So this was the great pump 
manufacturer! Samuel Jarvis. He was a man of few words, 
the boy judged, and was “practical” and ‘“‘western” through 
and through. He did not disguise his disgust at the wreck © 
of his sister’s household, implying that his brother-in-law had 
been little less than criminally dishonest in leaving his family 
so poorly provided for, or rather not provided for in any way 
except with debts. He looked Jarvis over appraisingly, and 
when Susan somewhat mischievously suggested that “Jarvis 
wants to go to college,”’ Uncle Samuel opened his tense mouth 
grimly. 

“College! What’s that good for?” 

‘He thinks he’d like to be an architect,” Susan continued 
glibly. 

“T don’t know a successful man who had a college educa- 
tion,” the uncle rapped out. “It’s a place for the idle sons of 
rich men.” 

“A lot of poor boys go to college, Mr. Felton says,” Jarvis 
summoned courage to protest. 

“Waste of time,” his uncle snapped. ‘‘Where’s the money 
to send you to college?” he demanded. 

“JT might be able to earn part of it. Mr. Felton says—” 
he stammered on, quoting one of his high school teachers who 
had advised him to go to college, and praised his ability in 
mathematics. 

“Earn part of it—and where do you expect to get the rest? 

. . The sooner you go to work, my boy, the sooner you will 
be able to help your mother and sisters. ... That’s your 
first duty, your plain duty. ... That’s what I told your 
brother Jim when I saw him in New York. . . . And that’s 
all there is to it.” 

He bit the end off a plump cigar with a vicious jerk of his 
teeth and proceeded to smoke as if he had successfully deliv- 
ered himself upon a moral issue. ... 

Something was said about finding Jarvis a place in the 
pump works. Marjorie and her mother were to go to Uncle 
Warren in St. Louis for a “visit” until Jim had a settled 
place and could offer them a home. Susan had been graciously 
invited to Cleveland for an indefinite visit. So the family 
wreckage was to be distributed about temporarily. The boy’s 
dreams of education, of building up his own life, were rudely 
smashed by the firm hand of Uncle Samuel. Susan seemed 
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delighted with her prospects, Marjorie was resigned in tearful 
- submission to fate, and his mother, bewildered, was more sub- 
dued than he had ever known her to be, yet hopeful of a 
change, any change from the stucco house, which it seemed 
did not belong to them but to a bank that held a mortgage 
on it. . . . So destiny was set, and with a forlorn heart the 
boy went to the farm for the last time and announced the 
news. His uncle said little, sitting with outstretched legs be- 
fore the kitchen stove. Aunt Molly asked a few pointed ques- 
tions, and relapsed into silence. But after her husband had 
left the kitchen she turned to the boy and spoke slowly, de- 
liberately: 

“Vour father was a good man, never a better one. He was 
clever too. He wanted an education and books, that sort of 
life. But he married too young and had too many children 
and your mother—well, let that pass. . . . I don’t know much 
about college, but I’d like to see your father’s boy do what he 
wants to do in life, be what he wants to be. . . . How could 
you make out if your uncle and I gave you five hundred dol- 
lars to start with?”’ 

It was as if heaven had opened before the boy in the old 
farm kitchen. , 

“How could you do that?” 

“Oh, your uncle and I have worked hard all our lives, and 
we have enough and something to spare... . I don’t know 
much about education. .. . My folks never had any nor I 
. . . but I’d like to see your father’s boy get what he wants. 
. . . Will five hundred dollars be enough for a start?” 

The boy felt underneath the commonplace words a complex 
state of mind and a great tenderness. This round fat woman, 
so plain and competent, so rough in manner, had loved his 
father—that he guessed from something his mother had let 
fall in a moment of anger, and his father had befriended her 
in the time of her great misfortune. . . . Later she had mar- 
ried his uncle, and now she was trying to bestow on him some 
of the love and gratitude she had had for the dead man... 
old emotions, old passions, old spirit, coming down through 
the years, transformed, but still powerful! Jarvis rose and 
walked across the floor to where his aunt sat, a hand on each 
knee, gazing before her. 

“Vou don’t know what this means to me, Aunt Molly!” the 
boy said. 
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She sighed. 

“Ves, I know when we are young how we want things, 
whether it’s best for us to have them or not,” his aunt said . 
mildly. 

“Tt means I’ll have a chance’”—he fumbled with the words, 
searching to express the tangle of emotions within him—“it 
means I’ll escape from that awful house, and all the quar- 
reling and mean feeling. . . . Oh, it means so much I can’t 
say it.” 

“Don’t!” his aunt replied drily. “It may not mean so much 
as all that. . . . It depends on you, boy. . . . It don’t make 
so much difference as you think where you live your life: it 
depends on how you live it. . . . I don’t know what you want 
to do with college and I don’t know as it makes much dif- 
ference. It’s what you got inside you makes the difference 
I guess. . . . Now you had better go to bed.” 

He left his aunt staring out into the night, a queer, dumb 
figure, with roots deep down, hidden away. He could not 
explain to her what he meant to do with the chance she was 
giving him. Did he know himself? He had said nothing at the 
farm of becoming an architect. That would have frightened her. 
. . . He did not sleep, thinking of the world about to open 
before him, thinking of the remote past in which his aunt 
and his father and mother and uncle had had their drama, 
so oddly affecting his fate now. The soft night air came in 
at the window from the pastures and pine woods where his 
father’s people had lived and worked out their lives, as his 
uncle and aunt were working, in drudgery. There was more 
to be wrung from life than that! . . . He wrote a long letter 
to Leslie, recounting what had happened. It seemed that she 
was the only person in the world who would be interested. 

Leslie replied commendingly, “I know you will achieve your 
purpose and make something of yourself.” Was that his pur- 
pose, he asked himself, to “make something of himself’’? It 
did not answer the craving in his heart... . 

Now that Aunt Molly had spoken, the pattern of his life 
quickly fell into shape. His mother and the uncles Jarvis 
accepted his first bold decision, grudgingly, forebodingly. He 
was to live at the farm the coming year and attend a neigh- 
boring academy to complete his preparation for college. He 
was sixteen, and his own life had begun. 


Chapter 2: Anteroom 
I 


At last he was within the precincts! . . . Late the June day 
of his final examinations for college he walked slowly through 
the old campus of the New England college gazing hopefully 
upwards at the small panes of glass in the dull red brick 
buildings, with a new sense of proprietorship, of belonging 
somewhere in life. Never again perhaps in all his life would 
he feel so immediately, so deliciously the sense of personal 
triumph. It had been a tough pull, with his irregular prepara- 
tion, the last year altogether omitted, coming to a climax 
these last three days when he had sat before the written tests 
in the examination room from eight to six o’clock each day. 
He was now exhausted, drained dry mentally with a numb 
ache in his head in place of a brain, but in his heart was the 
ineffable content of accomplishment. He knew that he had 
passed those tests; there was a sensation of smoothness in 
him, which promised well, all the time his pen had traversed 
the pages of the examination books—a sense of functioning 
at his best. . . . So now he glanced at the old dormitories, 
whose care-takers were shutting them up for their summer 
sleep, with a timid air of proprietorship. He did not know 
what the old college could give him, but he was blindly con- 
vinced that it was the gate into a happier life. The red brick 
buildings looked down on him indifferently, a slight lad of 
eighteen, dressed in worn clothes. They had seen many like 
him come and go, a few to win fame and position, most to re- 
lapse into the indiscriminate herd, and they seemed to reserve 
judgment scrupulously until he had in some way proved him- 
self worthy of their notice—worthy to join that long roll of 
distinguished ‘‘sons”” whose names adorned the walls of Col- 
feve Hall. . .°. 

The clock on the ugly College Hall was striking six when 
Thornton passed beneath. An odor of musty food came out 
from the dining-room. The boy turned aimlessly up the broad 
avenue that led from the town out into the country. Gradu- 
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ally his lagging steps quickened and took on determination. 
He would walk the twenty miles to his uncle’s farm—the soft 
inviting June night filled his soul with romance. That would 
give him time to think, to savor the new hopes in his heart, 
and he was in no mood for the dingy boarding house room, 
and the commonplace of the town. On the way he turned 
aside to look at the stucco house on the back street where he 
had spent his squalid youth. It seemed old and broken, like 
his father, with patches of its covering pealing off in places, 
a “To Let” sign hanging disheartedly from the front window. 
The shades were up and through the dirty panes of glass the 
last June sunlight was falling into the familiar rooms. He 
deliberately surveyed the crumbling house, the unkempt yard 
that had been for so many years the boundary of, his world, 
then turned back to the avenue, with the unformulated resolve 
never to see that haunt of squalor again. Nevertheless he 
knew deep within him that the old house was not to blame— 
it was but the casual shell of human spirits. ... 

That summer he spent on the farm trying as best he could 
by his labor to offer some recognition for the kindness of his — 
uncle and aunt, but his spirit was restive for the new world 
to open in the autumn. In September he made a visit to 
Leslie on the island off the Maine coast. She met him in her 
sloop, at the small town where the steamer stopped, dressed 
sailor-fashion in cap and oilskins, for the wind was throwing 
spray. She looked her best at the tiller of her small boat. 
They flew through the spume of the choppy sea, and rounded 
a rocky headland into a tiny harbor of calm green water. 
After mooring the sloop they followed the winding path be- 
tween the close packed firs to the rambling stone house on a 
hill in the center of the small island. It was an ugly, sub- 
stantial house, of twenty or more rooms, the Mansion, as 
Leslie called it proudly, fondly. ... There were no other 
guests, only Leslie’s sister, who ignored the boy’s presence as 
an eccentricity of her sister’s, and made Jarvis conscious of 
his shabby clothes and awkward manners. But Leslie, as if 
to make up to him for Ray’s scorn, treated him more than 
ever before as an equal, talking to him of her family troubles. 
It seemed after their mother’s death, when their affairs had 
been gone over thoroughly with the trustee of the estate, a 
distant relative, that instead of being rich or even comfortably 
off, the two sisters had very little to live on. “The superin- 
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tendent,” Leslie explained, “had been cheating us for years, 
and mother didn’t understand, just went on borrowing money 
on mortgage from Cousin Wills—auntil there is very little left 
to us, except the Mansion and the Island, and that really be- 
longs to Cousin Wills whenever he forecloses the mortgage.” 

Thus Thornton learned the insubstantial foundation of all 
that had seemed to him so elegant and free in Leslie’s life. 

“Poor papa,” she explained, ‘thought he had so much 
money—he made it after the War in cotton, you know—and 
married mama and they bought this island, and put up this 
big house. It was full of guests in papa’s time and lots 
of horses in the stables, and a steam yacht and all that. That 
was when I was a young girl. ... Then he died, and we 
went to Europe and floated around ... and now I don’t 
know what will happen to us. . . . Ray will marry her Eng- 
lishman I suppose, a common sort of person but rich.” 

The youth listening felt the presence of squalor creeping 
subtly into the picture he had imagined of fineness and free- 
dom. The haughty girl who made him quiver for his frayed 
trousers and worn-down shoes was trying to marry a common 
Englishman because she had no money, and his gay friend 
Leslie was thinking sad thoughts of dreary poverty. His sym- 
pathy flowed out to her in her trouble: it seemed to him, ro- 
mantically, so much worse than the plight of his own mother 
and sisters. If he might only help her! 

“JT can tell you all these intimate things, Jarvis,” Leslie 
said with an appealing look, “because you understand—are 
closer to me than Ray even.” 

They were sitting at the rocky end of the island in the 
clear September twilight. The boy thought he had never seen 
anything more lovely than the dusky smoothness of the waves, 
heaving heavily up to the shore at his feet, hungrily lapping 
at the wet rocks, then lapsing back into the fathomless gulf 
of water. 

“Tt would be awful to lose this!” Jarvis said, Heitiely: 
meaning the sea and sky, and fir clad island, the rare northern 
beauty of the spot where one had lived. 

_ “Ves,” the woman said quickly, “it’s hard on a woman,” 
meaning that if she failed to find herself a prosperous hus- 
band she must sink into a boarding house in some obscure city 
street. ‘‘A woman is so alone and unprotected,” she added 
and looked appraisingly at the boy. “It will be different for 
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you, Jarvis,” she went on. ‘You will succeed, now that you 
are going to college, and make a place for yourself.” 

Her look shortened the distance of years between them. 

“T don’t know,” the youth replied, slowly. “Of course I 
must make good, for aunt’s sake and everybody,” thinking of 
the heavy load of obligations his dead father had left. “That 
is why I am going to college,” he explained, briefly, “to be 
able to earn money some day and help the others. It isn’t 
to do what I want with my own life.” 

“Nobody is free to do that,” the woman observed tritely, 
“but that won’t be forever. ... In time you will be free to 
do things for yourself. . . . Only, Jarvis, you must be careful 
not to tie yourself down by a foolish marriage.” 

“As if that was likely!” the youth laughed. 

“Don’t you care for some girl?” she inquired idly. 

“Only you!” the boy laughed. 

“That is safe,” Leslie laughed back with a slight blush. 
Then they retraced the path through the odorous fern bushes 
and wild lavender to the solitary house, Leslie taking the 
youth’s arm to guide her in the dark, and when they emerged | 
abruptly on the side porch there was Ray leaning against a 
pillar, gazing off at the glimmering bay. A slight satirical 
smile broke on her lips at sight of the two, a disagreeable 
look which Thornton was to remember long years. ‘“‘Leslie’s 
puppy!” he could almost hear the cynical words on her lips. 
“‘Where have you been mooning this time?” were the actual 
words. “The fish are burned, I’m sure,” and they went into 
the frugal supper in the long dining-room meant for gaiety 
and a dozen couples, with its massive sideboard and ugly 
chimney built of round stones from the beech. The boy’s 
face flamed with color and the food stuck in his throat, but 
in his heart an added loyalty to Leslie mounted. If he could 
only do something for her and demonstrate to this super- 
cilious, worldly sister what really lay in his heart! ... 

The week sped by, and at its close Leslie sailed him back 
to the small town where he was to take the night boat. 
The steamer was already loading at the wharf when they ar- 
rived—it was almost dead calm—and he stood on the deck 
watching Leslie float out of the harbor on the ebb tide, a 
lonely and gallant figure in the cockpit of the small boat. 
She waved once before she became indistinct in the evening 
mist. A curious sad sweetness filled the boy’s soul—recogni- 
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tion of the still beauty of the sea-swept islands, the warmth 
of human sympathy between himself and the woman, and a. 
sense of utter loneliness in life, his life, as in hers ... with 
a touch of squalor hanging in the offing like a streak of fog 
on a distant horizon. . .. When he tried to tell his aunt 
something of the beauty of the island and the sort of life 
that had been lived there, the old woman sat sourly silent 
until she commented, ‘‘You say the girl has lost her money? 
No doubt she’ll catch some feller with more money than 
brains—there’s plenty of ’em about in her world.” 

And when the youth indignantly tried to explain and to 
defend his ideal, his dream of Leslie and her fate, his aunt 
looked at him queerly and ended with, ‘Well, it may all be so, 
but that kind of girl ain’t made to work. She’d be a weight on 
any man who’s got to make his way by himself... . She’s 
spoiled for real life.” H 

These harsh guttural words contained a warning to the 
youth, as he divined, as well as a comment upon life. It was 
divided, life, according to Aunt Molly, between the rich and 
idle, and the poor and hard-working. That was not wholly true, 
he was sure, but it seemed hopeless to defend his own belief. 
So with a dull sense of reaction, of being dropped from a 
fairy land of beauty and romance, he took himself off to the 
small room in the lean-to which he occupied at the farm. The 
next day he was to go to college. 


2 


In those days “academic” had not yet become a term of 
glib reproach on sneering lips. The old New England college 
had a tradition of leadership coming down from its Puritan 
inception, which was fast fading, to be sure, as the nation 
expanded after the Civil War, got riches and new standards, 
but was yet potent in the closing years of the last century. 
There were still eminent men on the faculty, whose reputation 
as scholars extended to European centers, and who had a dig- 
nity of their own, unquestioned by themselves, which enabled 
them to meet the richer society of Boston on terms of equality 
and ignore or disdain the boisterous wealth of New York. 
There was a poet or two of almost world fame living in dig- 
nified retirement beyond the Collegiate Church on the out- 
skirts of the town; there was an ideal somewhat narrow and 
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aristocratic of what the college should be and what its “con- 
tribution” to the national life should be, and a sense of dig- 
nity, honor, desirability in scholarship. It was before the 
effort to make all universities into trade schools and kinder- 
gartens, before there was so much curious perturbation about. 
what education for the human animal should be. The au- 
thorities assumed that they knew what education should be 
. and did not analyze it. Nevertheless, as Jarvis realized after 
he had emerged from college, a oreat change was going on 
these days in the conceptions that ruled colleges as well as 
national life. Instead of being a small preparatory school for 
the three professions, the college had broadened its range of 
studies in response to the expanding boundaries of knowledge 
in the nineteenth century. It already offered its youth a 
bewildering maze of subjects, as Jarvis learned when he 
thumbed the thick white pamphlet of the curriculum. After 
the spare and dictated system of the Puritan feast had come 
the fullness of all science, all knowledge. How to find one’s 
way about in the maze! 

To be sure that did not greatly worry, apparently, the mass 
of young men who flocked in ever-increasing numbers into the 
old college. They were content with any subjects, so long 
as they led ultimately to the degree, and allowed them suffi- 
cient ease through their four years. Serious work began for 
most of them in the professional schools, or if they did not 
enter them, in business life. The four years of undergraduate 
existence were devoted to “good fellowship,” ‘‘sports,” and 
“learning life’ in desultory and unlicensed ways. They came 
there, Thornton judged, for the most part to acquire what 
was popularly called ‘‘atmosphere,” less openly admitted to 
be desirable acquaintances, in the conviction that college 
somehow led upwards on the social ladder, an obsession that 
remains potent to-day. 

So Thornton, after registering mechanically in courses in 
which some hundreds of other freshmen were also registering 
mechanically, baffled, tried to extract the secret of this place, 
wandering back and forth through its winding paths, visiting 
its buildings and listening to the set discourses delivered to 
him. There were, he gradually divined, here as elsewhere in 
life, the two classes—those who obviously belonged and those 
who from the outside were desperately or artfully trying to 
get in. Those who belonged were the good-looking youth in 
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gaudy blazers brought from England (in those days) who at- 
tended all the athletic events, lounged in the pool rooms and 
smoke shops, filled the street cars to the city, sang songs 
under the old trees on warm nights, lived in the more luxurious 
halls off the campus, through whose open windows drifted 
songs and shouts. These young men came mostly from fami- 
lies whose men had always gone to college, or whose fathers 
having acquired money in the feverish years since the War 
expected to elevate their sons with a coating of college varnish 
into the “leading classes.”” Some of them, the ones with an 
air of aristocratic privilege, came from the near-by city, others 
less reserved and less sure of themselves, from heterogeneous 
New York, a few from the South, many from the growing 
cities of the West, these latter heartier and hungrier and more 
determined to get something for their long journey into the 
Kast. 

Then there was the inchoate, scattered multitude of all that 
were outside, who rarely emerged sufficiently in the four years 
to make the clubs and have their names on the graduation exer- 
cises. And they in themselves, as Thornton came to under- 
stand, were definitely subdivided into groups and sets and 
solitary individuals. Yet they might be gathered up into one 
_ definite classification: they came to the old college for some- 
thing more substantial than the reputation of having been 
there and a desirable visiting list. Among these were the 
earnest and the light-minded, the poor and the well-to-do. 
But they were all outsiders and they knew it. To many of 
them the thick white pamphlet offering the riches and the 
learning of the place meant more than to those who belonged. 
They studied it, they experimented with it, they grumbled at 
it, and some few of them grew rich on it. . . . To most, as 
to Thornton, it was a bewildering maze of clues like the 
Milky Way, symbolic of a new world coming on. 

In desperation he plunged into mathematics, which he had 
been told by his high school teacher was his forte, and in 
reaction took a course in the history of art popular among 
the easy youth who belonged, because of the delicate fame of 
the professor, friend of many English men of letters, whose 
names bulked large already in the world. The picture of one 
bright May morning in this classroom remained with him long 
years after every bit of information acquired there had van- 
ished. It was on the top floor of an ivy-covered building, the 
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oldest and loveliest in the college. A thin, bent old man, with 
a finely modeled face and straggling gray hair sat curled up 
behind the wide table on the platform. From his mobile lips 
were falling sentences like these, in a thin, somewhat plaintive 
voice, “Gentlemen, the great monuments of Chaldea, of As- 
syria, of Egypt, are now mouldering in dust, great civilizations 
which, with their treasures of art, have disappeared from the 
earth. . Why should we feel so ‘confident that the tall build+ 
ings of New York and of Chicago may not disappear too in 

their time under the dust of oblivion? .. .” : 

As the old man let fall his melancholy refrain on the passing 
glories of life, monitors walked to and fro between the aisles 
checking off the attendance, and having finished settled them- 
selves in their seats and began industriously to take notes. 
But in a rear corner where the window opened on a newly 
installed fire-escape, a file of students was descending the long 
iron ladder to the greensward of the campus beneath, out 
into the sunshine and beauty and promise of the May morn- 
ing, escaping from the old man with his murmurous lament 
for the lost treasures of ancient civilizations, content with 
what they had here and now. New York and Chicago might 
very well some day crumble into dust, even more completely 
than Assyria and Egypt, but what did they care? The new 
skyscrapers would last their time—of that they were sure— 
and afterwards, why the next Se age or the next must 
weep about that! 

Thornton, one of those on the front benches who with the 
monitors remained to take notes from the droning voice of 
the feeble, old, near-sighted man behind the desk, wondered 
which were right—those who paid heed to the past and all 
its accumulated dust or who lightly, recklessly, flouted it in 
favor of the May sunshine and the vivid present? . . . The 
monitor next him, busily transcribing the professor’s lament 
in neat shorthand, had a popular and lucrative “seminar” to 
which these frisky grasshoppers out in the open would come 
some days before the final examination to be groomed to 
answer all impertinent inquiries about Assyria and ancient 
Chaldea and other long ago inanities. The monitor plied 
his trade. 
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This was before the invasion of the university by the busi- 
ness man and its subsequent degradation. The President, a 
distant figure, with a face graven from granite, occasionally 
could be seen stalking across the grounds. Looking neither 
to the left nor to the right, his head raised, obviously serenely 
knowing where he was going! He did not have to consult 
the morning newspaper to find out. He had no other ambi- 
tions than to lead his institution, and if anybody had sug- 
gested to him that learning might be of less importance than 
wealth or political position or any other form of success his 
large lips would have closed in grim contempt. He knew 
where he was going, and what the fate of men should be, and 
if he also suspected the paths into which the modern world 
was stumbling blindly down to its fate, he never faltered in 
pointing out the old hard ways up the slopes. When Thorn- 
ton met him, on rare occasions, inexorably pursuing his way 
through groups of students and along crowded pavements, he 
felt that some ancient and eternal figure of power was pass- 
ing—and wished he knew what the great one was thinking 
of at the moment. But actually this leader of men had less 
direct influence upon Jarvis Thornton than the youngest 
reader or assistant in his crowded classes. He was going 
somewhere, that was all, and it was his own pursuit in the 
long trail of life to find out where! ... There was criticism 
of the President rife in the place, the humming of annoy- 
ing insects on a sultry day, of which the granite-faced 
man seemed totally unaware. Perhaps his very march on 
the pavement taught youth like Thornton one great truth: 
one must go on, solitary and alone if need be, with head up 
towards the unknown future, secure only in conviction. ... 
The other men, even the well-known professors with whom 
later Thornton was to come into closer relation than with the 
President left on him less trace, whimsical and individual and 
sturdy persons as they were. They had less mystery, sitting 
in their chairs behind the classroom desks and discoursing 
weariedly of familiar things, than that solitary, erect, granite- 
faced head of the institution. They were numbered and cata- 
logued by the youth surging around them, and gradually 
their light, bright as it was for the day, faded into a dim 
memory of their faithful lives. . . . For the most part during 
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the early years Thornton in common with other thousands of 
youth fell into the hands of underlings in the departments, 
who quizzed and marked and sociably communed with the 
undergraduate which they themselves had so recently been. 


4 


- There were his fellows, at least the outsiders, for the in- 
siders he did not aspire to know. They marched past in their 
blazers, pipe in mouth or with young women at their side, 
going to baseball and football games, or dashed about the 
tennis courts in glistening white flannels with sleeves rolled 
up over brown arms. He did not touch them more than one 
touches the figures of the passersby on a busy street. Yet 
they made themselves felt, intangibly, as a background, rosy 
and unknown. With the inchoate mass of the outsiders at 
first his contacts were also few and hesitant. He was shy 
and: stiff; his experience of the vestibule of the Collegiate 
Church on Sunday mornings had evoked pride. Yet he longed 
for comradeship, and went off for his lonely walks into the 
country about the town, communing as must be with his 
gilded visions of life in revery rather than with the thing 
itself. And afterwards, instead of the conventional memories 
of fellowships with youth, he recalled most vividly certain 
windy days of April on the hills behind Glenbrook, the crisp 
edge of ice in the pools of autumn water, the first soft green 
of the college campus, the way the sun had of filtering down 
beneath the bare branches of winter trees. Certain moods of 
scornful rebellion or of tender acceptance, certain purely 
mental states of elation, swept over him, relieving the routine 
of his orderly, dull days. 

Nevertheless, from the first, there were contacts. In the 
hurried hour of breakfast, the first breakfast in commons, with 
all its confusion, he noted a little man sitting at the end of 
the long table, a newspaper propped up against the milk 
pitcher, staring unseeingly into its upturned columns, with 
glasses over watery eyes. Jarvis marked that man, somewhat 
older than himself, and when finally the stranger rose and 
shambled listlessly down the long aisle to the door, Jarvis 
dogged him out into the daylight and silently accompanied 
him across the campus. The man held the paper still upside 
down in his tight grasp. 
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“What’s the matter?” he thought, wanting to ask, not dar- 
ing» Then the other remarked as casually as if asking for a 
match, “Well, what would you do if all your savings had 
gone up in a busted bank?” 

“YT don’t know,” said Jarvis truthfully. 

“T worked over there in an office three years within sight 
of that big tower to get the stake for an education—and now 
this paper says the bank where I put my money has closed 
its doors—somebody has made off with the money.” 

He talked on in a low, tired voice quite naturally, describ- 
ing in detail just what had happened, and Jarvis walked on 
at his side listening, a curious sense that he was touching 
something more real, more what life is than anything he had 
ever known, something that was not squalid, pitiful as it 
might be. . . . Ah, well, James Ashe had plucked up courage, 
stuck to his dream of education, with the few dollars left him 
in his pocket, developed a business ability and a teaching 
ability that presently gave him a better income than he had 
ever expected to earn. Thornton met him years afterwards, 
the president of a college in the west, fat, busy, talkative, 
_his small eyes still watery, still hidden by glasses. They had 
nothing in common when they met except that memory of 
the first day in college, of which Ashe was evidently some- 
what ashamed... . 

There was Abe McKeon, who had stumbled into his room 
one rainy, windy December night in search of matches or 
coal oil. McKeon was from the far West, “the Coast,” as he 
called it, with the assumption that the world had but one 
Coast, and sat down uninvited to talk. 

“So you live in this old barracks, too?” he opened. (It was 
the humblest of the college buildings, on the noisy main street 
with shops beneath.) ‘‘All the poor and ambitious live here, 
don’t they? They have to, to become truly great after they get 
out, I suppose!”’ he laughed in comment on his own irony. 
“Well, I can’t wait to be famous. The old man has cut me 
down to almost nothing—he don’t think much of college any- 
way, and I guess I must rustle the fodder for myself.” He 
grinned happily from a leathery face. “I’ve done it before,” 
and he unwound much personal reminiscence, which the silent 
Jarvis registered as partly manufactured for the occasion. . 

In the end he became friendly with his rough-spoken neighbor 
from the Pacific Coast. It was Abe McKeon who offered him 
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his first job at the pool room counter and later organized and 
ran those cram classes in freshman mathematics that netted 
him semi-annually several hundred dollars. McKeon became 


so prosperous that before their senior year he abandoned the — 


old college altogether as “too slow,’ and entered the new 
technical school in Boston to study engineering. And later in 
full tide of success McKeon would say, ‘Yes, I went to col- 
‘lege—got nothing out of it. . . . I hire my brains, the market 
is full of educated men, to be had cheap.” 

Except Abe McKeon with whom fate was to connect him 
hereafter the first college friendships became vague memories 
of figures disappearing insignificantly into the maze of after 
life. Contrary to the trite axiom that “college friendships 
are formative and lifelong,” Jarvis found them for the most 
part ephemeral and accidental, their influence nil. Gradually, 
however, there emerged a small group whose memory was 
sharper, who for one reason or another remained on the hori- 
zon of his activity. . . . There was Perry Hale, who roomed 
with Thornton the last year of college. Of an old New England 
family—his father had been consul at Marseilles for many 
years—the boy had grown up in Europe at French and Swiss 
schools, which had accentuated the gaiety of his disposition. 
He was extraordinarily handsome, slender, with fine features 
of a Grecian regularity sometimes found in old Puritan fami- 
lies, and curly golden hair. He was so handsome, so winning 
in the smiling openness of youth that people turned to look at 
him on the street, stirred by the vision of grace and joy. 
Perry Hale had acquired a stock of gay, witty, naughty songs 
which he sang with a sly humor, in defiance of the solemn 
hypocrisies of his own people. He worked desultorily, but 
brilliantly, with a vague purpose of becoming some day a 
composer and returning to his beloved land, “‘which isn’t so 
infernally queer,” as he explained. 

Why he found fellowship with Jarvis Thornton was an 
amusing mystery to him as well as to their circle. “I sup- 
pose,” he theorized gaily, “that you are the guardian angel of 
my ancestors. They daren’t trust me here alone, you see!” 

“Little guarding I can do for you,” Jarvis retorted. 

“Vou don’t know how much afraid I am of your serious 
looks and your faithful, conscientious habits. . . . Besides, you 
keep me from spending too much money, which I haven’t got, 
and which my beloved mother pinches herself to give me— 
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which she should not do, of course, but it pleases her to in- 
dulge me. So, you see, Cousin Jarvis, that you are of impor- 
tance to me as a moral reminder of our ancestors.” It was 
one of Hale’s amusements to establish a fictitious cousinship 
with Thornton by one of the branches of his widely scattered 
New England clan, for through the Perrys and the Hales and 
their diverse marriages he was in one degree or another cousin 
to many established families. And it was through this clan- 
ship of his new friend that Jarvis Thornton first came to 
know some of the privileged; Perry, who roamed into many 
circles brought them to their room. Of these Thornton espe- 
cially liked Forest DeLong, a quiet Philadelphia youth who 
had made some name for himself in athletics and later had 
abandoned it for hard study and was thinking of law and 
politics. . . . There was also Alexander Gerson (born Ger- 
strom), a tall Swede, who had come to the old college from 
a western university and was specializing in economics, intend- 
ing to go into finance. Gerson was something of a figure in 
college, because of his reputed ability and his pronounced 
taste in clothes, and his serious effort to become known as a 
man of the world. Gerson rode a large raw-boned sorrel 
horse, that had a curiously unfinished resemblance to himself. 
He had large silver spurs and often appeared on the campus 
in his riding breeches, leather boots and spurs, a great white 
cravat enveloping his red-corded throat. ‘That Swede smells 
of the ranch,” Hale said of him, “in spite of all his efforts 
after fashion,” and he teased Gerson subtly by his inquiries 
into Minnesota conditions until the Swede (as Hale always 
called him) forgot himself and enlarged upon the “rolling 
acres of wheat at home,” and his father’s fat stock on the 
range. ‘In this little hungry land,” he said, scornfully, to a 
group in Thornton’s room, “you don’t know what it is to live, 
to have your bellyful of the good things of the earth. All 
the live ones leave your starved fields and come out to 
us.” ‘And you fat steers come back to us,” murmured Hale. 
“But we don’t stay,’ Gerson retorted, complacently. He 
patronized all, even the professors, with his air of mature 
solidity. He evidently liked Thornton and Hale, because he 
came back to them often, ignoring Perry Hale’s pinpricks and 
subtleties with a large indulgent laugh. “You people don’t 
know,” was one of his favorite phrases. Thornton was bullied 
into an admiration for his assurance, his complete self-convic- 
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tion. DeLong in his quiet fashion classified Gerson and 
neither liked nor disliked the man. “He is an evolutionary 
materialist—and a social bounder,” he said of him after lis- 
tening attentively to one of his long, lucid expositions on the 
subject of money. ‘Yah, yah, the economic man, and all 
that stuff,’ Hale amended. And after that Gerson went by 
the name, “the Economic Man,’ which amused him 
greatly. ‘You are all children,” he held forth one day, in his 
hortatory fashion, laying down the law. “In this country 
everybody is undisciplined. They can’t tell a fact when 
they see it. . . . Undisciplined, undisciplined!” he repeated, 
his strong jaw closing each time with a snap. ‘Undisciplined, 
undisciplined,” mimicked Hale. ‘To hell with his discipline— 
let him go back to the Swedish hut where his ancestors were 
disciplined by starvation into an appetite for the good things 
of the earth. ‘That’s a piece of real wool, my boy,” he 
mocked on, imitating the serious note of the Swede as he 
fingered a new overcoat he was wearing. ‘‘ ‘You don’t get such 
woolen goods over here!’ ” 

“A solid citizen,” Thornton laughed. ‘“That’s all.” And 
yet in his soul in spite of his admiration for the strong mind 
and dominating character of the Economic Man, he felt that 
the miasma of squalor hung about the Swede’s mind—a mean 
deference to all material things, and an itching of the long 
bony fingers to grasp them. 
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That year Susan had come to live with their old friends, the 
Westcotts. Jarvis, feeling himself sufficiently established to 
forgo the few hundred dollars that Aunt Molly had given 
him each year, induced her to bestow it on Susan, who was 
shut away from life in the uncongenial, grudging household of 
Uncle Warren Jarvis. “It’s dreadful,” she wrote her brother, 
“to hear the old things gone over for the millionth time, and 
I don’t believe mother is one bit happier than she was with 
father. If I could only do something for myself!” . .. The 
cry stirred Jarvis to action, and the result was that Susan 
came East that summer. . . . It was an exciting responsibility 
that the young man thus assumed. He was just twenty-one, 
and Susan was barely seventeen, very pretty, gay and laugh- 
ing, once removed from the family gloom. Also eager for life, 
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and quick in finding it all about her. Jarvis brought her his 
human acquisitions, secretly proud of the variety and distinc- 
tion of his friends, a little fearful of the impression Susan might 
make upon them, and relieved when she was immediately suc- 
cessful with all in varying degree and manner. Even the pomp- 
ous and self-impressed Gerson laughed at her ready wit and 
was indulgent as was his manner with women he approved of. 
But Susan liked him the least and was freest in her daring 
attack upon him. ‘“He’s so sure of himself,” she said to Jarvis, 
little realizing that it was this quality of solid self-assurance 
which bound her brother to the Swede. ‘And he’s so fond of 
his own things. Selfish pig!” and in all the years to come Susan 
never wavered in her estimate, even after Alexander Gerson 
had become a bank president. DeLong she approved of 
wholly, his gentle manners and unvarying courtesy and kind- 
ness to all winning her approval. She paid more respect to his 
opinion than to that of the others, was less free with him. 
With Perry Hale, Susan was on terms of perpetual petty war- 
fare, pretending never to take him seriously. ‘She thinks I 
am a fool,” Hale complained, ‘‘because I can’t talk as learn- 
edly as Forest, or as ponderously as the Economic Man... . 
Ah, well, some day, my dear Susan, you will discover the great 
heart which my idle words seek to conceal.” 

“Ves, I know you want us to think you sillier than you 
are,” Susan rippled back. . . . Underneath the play of words 
which went on in the Westcotts’ garden on pleasant spring 
’ afternoons, Jarvis listening with a smile on his lips, felt that 
Susan liked Perry Hale most... . 

Susan made him happy, paying homage to him as her pro- 
tector and savior, giving him that respect and consideration 
which even the humblest male craves. Thornton had been too 
busy at work to see anything of society, even if he had not 
been too proud and timid to seek it out. His had been, up 
to this time, except for Leslie, a purely man’s world. Susan 
pleasantly disturbed the austerity of his life, and brought him 
new connections. He wanted to do for her, to give her more 
happiness, to let her bright little candle shine forth with 
assurance. They walked along the country roads, planning, 
speculating, much in the manner of young couples about to 
marry. Rapidly many little avenues into life opened up about 
them, new friendships. Forest DeLong brought some of the 
writing crowd to the Westcotts—Masson, who had made a 
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translation of one of Ibsen’s plays—the first one to appear 


in America, Arthur Lane who had visited an unknown Eng- 


lish novelist, one Meredith, had received letters from him and 
was writing a long essay about him. Susan listened with an 
air of complete understanding and sympathy to Ibsen and 
Meredith, as well as to Browning and little Tommy Mane’s 
*. Keatsian lyrics. She felt that she was in the current of ideas 
and culture, a delightful feeling. Also DeLong, who seemed 
to have more money than most of her brother’s friends, got 
tickets for them to see Salvini in ‘Othello,’ a memorable 
night, crowned by supper at a hotel and a jolty, sleepy ride 
home after midnight, Susan dozing while the men discussed 
the acting and contrasted Booth and Salvini. . . . Good Mrs. 
Westcott did not altogether approve of so much male society 
as Susan was having. “It will make you conceited, my dear. 
Women, after all, are for women,” but Susan, quite happy in 
her new freedom, did not agree. “Men are so much nicer,” she 
said, remembering feminine slights. “They don’t judge you by 
your clothes.” “No,” the older woman said, “they judge you 
by whether you give them a good time.” ‘Well, I do!” 
Susan laughed. ‘A good time isn’t all—a girl must consider 
her marriage,” the Victorian lady observed. ‘Oh, I’m mar- 
ried,” laughed Susan. “Jarvis and I decided we’d get mar- 
ried.” ‘‘Child!” Mrs. Westcott smiled. ‘Yes,’ Susan gab- 
bled on, ‘“‘Jarvis doesn’t like women, except that old flirt 
Leslie, and I won’t have her for a sister-in-law! ...I1 know 
she has her eye on him, in case she can’t do better.” 

“Your brother has his own way to make,” Mrs. Westcott 
commented practically, ‘‘and he’s much too young to think 
of marriage.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t prevent ’em!” Susan retorted wisely. 

“TI don’t want to see either of you children do anything 
foolish—and to marry until you are settled and have plenty 
of money would be very foolish.” 

Susan found ‘Mother Westcott’s” prudent practicality un- 
pleasant, but the old woman’s precepts sank deeper into her 
character than she knew. 

Mrs. Westcott had learned a few narrow lessons from a 
hard life—that woman was born to be dependent, furtively 
and with much forethought gaining whatever independence 
she might achieve, and that her lot was so inevitably rolled 
up in that of the man to whom she might fall in marriage 
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that it behooved her to select cautiously, with due considera- 
tion to money. She appraised the market value of Susan’s 
prettiness and vivacity, but judged that not one of the young 
men Thornton brought to her house, except possibly Forest 
DeLong, had qualifications for substantial marriage. So she 
counseled prudence, and spoke belittlingly of the girl’s simple 
triumphs, meantime training her to become what she judged 
to be “a good wife.” Susan was docile to precept and example. 
Thus does one generation lay its rigid hand on the next—or 
did in those days. “My dear, I wouldn’t say that,” or “My 
dear, what would he think of you if you do that!” were often 
on good Mrs. Westcott’s lips, establishing a furtive ideal of 
woman’s function. An ideal, none the less, which included 
cleanliness, orderliness, churchgoing and thrift. Also “refine- 
ment,” whatever that might mean. | 
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Jarvis often wrote Leslie, who seemed loath to let the boy 
slip altogether out of her reach. Her affairs, he judged, had 
gone steadily from bad to worse, involving more humiliations, 
from which her younger sister had escaped through marriage 
with the middle-class rich Englishman. This had left Leslie 
alone to struggle with mortgage, trustees, bored relatives. At 
last it was decided to lease the island property to a hotel com- 
- pany, as the coast of Maine was becoming increasingly popular 
as a summer resort, and thus Leslie was to lose what she de- 
scribed as the “last vestige of home,” “the most precious thing 
in my life.” In the early spring of Thornton’s senior year at 
college she had gone to the island to clear the old house of its 
rubbish of a generation, and she wrote from the Mansion 
urging Jarvis to pay her a last visit there during the Easter 
holidays. 

He left the steamer in the morning of a bleak April day 
and was met by Leslie in thick reefer and oilskins, the sloop 
_ close reefed chafing at the fish wharf near by. They had an 
exciting sail through the choppy bay to the little harbor of 
the island. Thornton, cowering in his overcoat in the shelter 
of the cabin deck, admired the sureness and skill with which 
Leslie handled her. boat. Roughly dressed like this, the salt 
water stinging her large face to color, she was at her best. 
He thought oddly, “What a pity she was born to be a woman 
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—she would have liked being a man so much, and would 
have found some job here by the sea.”’ The boat moored, the | 
two trudging over the remembered path through the stiff, 
close-set firs, Leslie looked examiningly at her companion, 
with frankly appreciative eyes. | 

‘You are a man,” she said, summarizingly . . . then added 
by some juxtaposition of thought, “I’ve got a room for you 
at Mrs. Devereux’s, the foreman’s house . . . we’re all torn 
up at the Mansion . . . and there'll be less talk among the 
natives, you know. ... But you'll spend your time at the 
Mansion just the same, of course.” 

Thornton said nothing. It puzzled him, this awareness of 
a new relation between them. When he saw the denuded 
state of the big stone house, he realized the necessity of the 
arrangement, for only Leslie’s own rooms on the second floor 
were intact. The others were either empty or stacked with 
cases prepared for shipment. “I’ve been working hard,” she 
explained. ‘Everything must be out of here by the first of 
May, because the hotel people want to make some altera- 
tions.” She led the way silently through the denuded halls, 
throwing open the doors and revealing the cheerless disarray 
within. At last they came back to her sitting room where a 
fire in a small wood stove made warmth. The cold April 
wind brushed around the house, noisily shaking the old case- 
ments, whose cracks had been negligently stuffed with papers 
and rags. 

“Tenement-like!” she laughed bitterly. ‘I suppose it ought 
to have been done years ago, but I couldn’t bear to leave— 
until I had to.” 

Jarvis wondered at the tenacity of things in people’s lives, 
the value of old furniture and appurtenances of a life no 
longer possible, yet he merely said, “Too bad, Leslie, that you 
have to go!” 

She put out her hands and drew him to her. Her blue eyes 
were wet with tears. ‘I’m a fool about it, Jarvis. ... But 
I’m so glad to have you here for the last time. We'll try to 
forget it, won’t we?” 

Her tone belied her brave words: he felt that she had no 
desire to forget it, rather wished to savor the last atom of 
emotion to be had from the situation. .. . 

They spent much of their week together in that closely 
heated little room, for after the blustering windy day of his 
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arrival came a four days’ easterly storm that made outside life 
impossible except for a brisk run to the Point and back twice 
a day for exercise and air. For the most part they sat on 
the old stuffed divan before the fire, talking. Leslie recounted 
in great detail all the memories connected with the Mansion, 
the hospitalities and gaieties of old days, her wanderings in 
Europe, her social experiences, and more briefly the rebuffs and 
humiliations of the recent years, ending: 

“I really don’t know what to do, Jarvis—I can’t always be 
visiting!” 

Then she would demand a minute account of his life 
in college, what sort of people he knew, less what he was 
doing or thinking. “College,” she declared tritely, “is the 
opportunity for making useful friendships. You ought to 
know the best men in the place.” She was vague as to who 
the best men were, but Jarvis noticed that the names she 
asked about were those of the privileged, members of rich 
clubs or prominent in athletics. She mentioned Tom Eames, 
one of the “fast set,” as they called it then. ‘He’s a sort of 
cousin,” she explained. ‘Pretty wild, isn’t he?” This was said 
with a touch of admiration. ‘‘He’ll settle down, once he gets 
out of college.” And Jarvis realized that there were two 
standards of conduct in her world, one for the Tom Eameses 
and one for strugglers like himself. The strugglers could 
not afford to take the liberties with their lives that the so- 
cially secured might take, and should they attempt to live 
‘with the same liberty they would meet with condemnation 
and very little mercy if they failed. He laughed. 

“No, I don’t know any of that crowd,” he said, frankly. 
“T haven’t time, what with my own work and the tutoring 
and jobs I have to do to support myself, and I don’t care 
much to know them. They aren’t the most interesting men 
in college.” (And he spoke of Masson, and of his translation 
of The Lady from the Sea. Leslie had never heard of Ibsen 
and had no curiosity about him.) 

“You will know them in time, when you become an architect.” 

“When I become an architect!” the young man laughed, 
rather ruefully. 

“You haven’t given up the idea of being an architect, have 
you?” Leslie demanded. 

“No-o,” Jarvis admitted, “but I’ve got to make some money 
first.” 
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“Money, always money,” Leslie wailed sadly. 

So they sat in the stove-heated room far into the night 
talking. Often their hands met caressingly and soon Leslie 
let an arm fall softly about the young man’s shoulders. “I’m 
so fond of you, Jarvis,’ she explained. “Pity you aren’t 
older!” and she did not explain. “You aren’t a boy any — 
more: we’re equals, aren’t we?” And so on, until he found 
himself kissing her, timidly, yet with growing ardor. And 
Leslie’s protests were faint and perfunctory. Looking thus 
closely into her large blue eyes, Jarvis realized the loneliness 
of the woman, which stirred something pitiful in himself, and 
also her need for affection, which was his. She attempted to 
make little of their caresses, as mere show of affection between 
them, an old and tried affection of years. But this fiction 
did not deceive the young man, if it did the woman. Some- 
thing new and burningly sweet had set his body into flame, 
his pulses throbbing, until he could hardly hear—and left him 
limp, exhausted, hating himself, disliking the woman for 
whom he had always had such tenderness before. He would 
leave the hot room at last (when Leslie had regained posses- 
sion of herself saying, ‘““No, no, no more, you must not tempt 
me—it is too dangerous!” and pushing him from her as if 
in fear) in a wholly disturbed and tumultuous mood, that he — 
had never yet experienced in his life, with nerves unstrung, 
mind awhirl, despising himself for what he conventionally re- 
garded as “giving away to his lower nature,” wondering that 
she would consent and go as far as she did, the next moment 
hotly blaming her for drawing prudish lines of defense and 
thrusting him away. .. . It did not seem fair: it was a game 
in which she was so much more aware than he, so much more 
expert as to the line of “safety” as she called it. And he 
would resolve after hours of tossing on his hard bed with the 
bitter spring wind moaning outside that he would never again 
enter that dangerous game. In it his affection for the woman 
would become utterly submerged, for what sprang up between 
them like hot fire was not love: he had never used the word— 
nor had she. 

Yet the next encounter would come, and fiercer and more 
unquenchable than the last. He was aware that far from 
preventing or dissuading him, she encouraged the contact, 
snuggling with less resistance into the hollow of his arms, look- 
ing into his face with half-closed, benumbed eyes. And the 
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old contest would be resumed, ‘‘No, no, you must not—it is 
too dangerous, don’t you understand? No more, oh!” He 
did not understand anything but his pounding pulses, his blind 
desire, his sickening craving for the body in his arms but half 
surrendered. In one of the intervals of wild caresses she told 
him in wandering fashion, picking her terms hesitantly, of an 
experience she had had with a man older than herself, a rela- 
tive, who had entered her room one night on the steamer, 
of fighting him off desperately, until the youth sickened with 
a sense of uncleanness, of squalor, and he abruptly left her 
for that night, resolved if the thing ever reared up again be- 
tween them he would leave the island at once. But when, the 
next morning, he mentioned cutting his visit short, Leslie was 
so hurt, so unaffectedly surprised, that he repented and blamed 
himself. She meant nothing more by her caresses than affec- 
tion. His were the evil imaginings of appetite, his alone. Yet 
that very evening he was to divine that the sin, if it were 
sin, was quite evenly distributed between them, with a greater 
understanding on her part and an equal sensuality. The 
term demivierge had not then been discovered or if it had 
he had not met it, but the fact being eternal in human rela- 
tions he divined at last the truth and flung from it in disgust, 
mingled with pity. “You see,” she murmured into his ear, 
“J don’t dare! I want to so much,” which struck him in his 
bitter youthfulness as somehow vile and cowardly. To play 
‘with fire and not be ready to be burnt! ‘So that’s it,” he 
cried out in scorn. “Then we had better not begin!” and 
thereafter he was master of himself, and able to resist her 
cunning invitation to the old game of forbidden fruit. “You 
don’t understand how it is for a woman, Jarvis.” (No, I 
don’t, he thought brutally, but I do for a man!) “The 
woman always loses—it’s her fearful risk. ... If you were 
only able to marry!” 

“Let’s not talk more about it,” he replied, dully, and there- 
after the fitful April weather breaking into sunshine they 
stayed out of the house through the days and parted sleepily 
at an early hour. Yet something bitter and unhappy had 
been aroused between them, unsatisfied, and the last day 
came with relief to Jarvis. He did not know what to think 
of himself, of her, and in the end did not think at all, his 
imagination shrinking from those scenes of baulked passion 
in a general reaction of disgust. And he tried deliberately 
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to restore in his mind the former image of Leslie, the roman- 
ticized boyish version of her as beautiful and gallant, lonely 
and struggling in a world of petty hardships for which she — 
was not fitted. But for himself he felt at moments he had 
more nearly touched squalor in her arms than ever before, 
just why he did not know, nor whether, if the will of flesh 
had prevailed the stain of squalor would have been removed 
or intensified. ... 

“You won’t forget me and our last days!” Leslie exclaimed 
sentimentally at the farewell. 

“Of course not!” he replied readily enough, yet conscious 
of a double meaning. 

“‘You’re very dear to me, Jarvis, and no matter what hap- 
pens to me I want to know you are there and caring.” 

“Always,” he said simply and truthfully. 

“Tl let you know when I pass through Boston,” she said, 
as the little steamer slid away from the wharf. | 

“Ves!” he called back, heartily. 

Yet once back in his busy routine he forgot Leslie and 
those nights in the close, warm room, with the beating of the 
sea and the wind outside—except in dark moments of hunger, 
which he preferred to hide from himself. . . . “How’s your 
old girl?” Susan asked him on his return, in the mildly scoffing, 
mildly jealous way she had of referring to Leslie. ‘Oh, all 
right,” he said. ‘Pretty much cut up about giving up her 
home and all that.” 

“She’d better marry,” Susan said with Mother Westcott’s 
practicality. “It is all she can do, make some man unhappy! 
. . . Why doesn’t she take that little doctor who used to be 
running around with her, you know, Dr. Tony, the man with 
the little blonde mustache? ... He’s too small, looks like 
a colt beside a high horse, but one can’t be too particular at 
twenty-seven or is it eight or nine?” she persisted teas- 
10004 be 

And Susan’s random remark proved to be prescient, for be- 
fore the year was out Jarvis received from Leslie, then in 
New York, a long, rambling, personal letter, full of generaliza- 
tions and sad memories, concluding with the news that she 
was to marry Dr. Tony Richmond the next week. “One does 
not achieve one’s ideals often,” was one of the generalizations. 
“T shall never forget our last days together, those hours in my 
little sitting room. Good-by, dear friend—think of me some- 
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times, tenderly. .. .” This letter, with its pitiful confession 
of self-defeat, disturbed Jarvis unduly. He resented somehow 
her rapid accommodation with her fate in the person of the 
little doctor with the blonde mustache, yet had to admit that 
she had acted wisely. Nor did he dress up their emotional ex- 
changes into love. Only to go so quickly from one kiss to an- 
other’s arms and lips? . . . Presently in the stress of imme- 
diate problems and interests he forgot Leslie altogether, until 
Susan had to remind him to send her a wedding present, which 
he did to the full extent of his small resources. . . . There- 
after he remembered her only at moments in long intervals | 
when he wished most to forget her. 
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What was he to do? He envied those whose future was 
arranged by family grooves, like DeLong, who was taking a 
law course because his father and his uncle were successful 
lawyers and expected him to enter their office. Perry Hale, 
still coquetting with the idea of music, compromised with his 
Puritan ancestors by taking the course of architecture in the 
_ neighboring School of Technology. “It pleases mother and 
sisters,” he explained to Susan, ‘‘and anyhow it will give me 
my chance to get back to la belle France.” 

“Which,” remarked Susan with some asperity, “is the main 
. thing.” 

“Of course,” the imperturbable youth replied... . 

It was extraordinary, Jarvis Thornton thought, listening to 
the vague aspirations and plans so rife at that period among 
his friends, how little college had done for them to solve the pri- 
mary problem of finding what to do with their lives. Lambert 
wanted to study Greek and teach in a boys’ school, but his 
father, owning a large newspaper, persuaded him to enter the 
law school. One took medicine because he liked chemistry, 
and many went into business because they had no definite plans 
in their minds... . 

Thornton knew well enough what he wanted to do, but his 
situation was like that of many of the strugglers: he could 
not afford the years of professional study. Aunt Molly had 
launched him in college with the idea that it would be a life 
solution, and his uncles had grudgingly consented to what they 
regarded as a futile waste of time. If he should tell them 
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that now, having had his four years of college, he needed 
another three years to make of himself an architect (popu- 
larly considered one of the ornamental and luxury profes- 
sions) they would consider him a shirker. It was not to be 
thought of, unless he could manage in some way to earn his 
own living while studying. And there was Susan, whose free- 
dom and happiness, in her unfolding years, depended wholly 
upon him. ... The logic was perfect, resistless: it led to 
teaching. It was in this way, he saw, that the ranks of col- 
lege instructors were filled. Good students, who had no family 
fund to back them, began to teach on graduation as the 
readiest way of earning a living, many with the resolve to 
teach as little as possible. Thus instruction, especially in col- 
leges, fell so often into the hands of half-hearted servants, who 
accepted its service as a bridge into a more desired land. 
Alexander Gerson was offered an assistant-professorship in 
economics, as he complacently told his friends, and his sense 
of dignity tempted him to accept it temporarily, but after 
close examination he decided not to “entangle myself in an 
inferior profession.” (Thus he phrased it to Thornton on the 
eve of his own decision.) Jarvis resented the almost universal 
pull away from college and the shrines there worshiped into 
“something practical.” It was as if the four years had been 
a kind of playground, with play ideas and occupations, and 
at the end its inhabitants ran irresistibly down the steep gulf 
into the trough where money lay. ... The colleges, recog- 
nizing this pull of the outer world on their best youth, instead 
of stemming the rush by proclaiming the importance of their 
wares, spiritually, were all preparing to rush with the herd 
and to advertise themselves as trade schools and employment 
agencies. . . . The trouble was that the country was too rich, 
bursting with opportunities for magical wealth, and the youth 
with an unconscious materialism hurried away to feed, not 
at life but at the mirage of food so abundantly stretched be- 
fore their eyes. ‘“Hell,”? as Abe McKeon said flatly, ‘who 
wants to be a nobody in life?” “And to be Somebody?” 
Thornton inquired. ‘You’ve got to have the money, exactly.” 
“Exactly,” echoed Thornton. “If you want to do any good 
in the world, you’ve got to have the cash.” ‘Oh, I don’t want 
to do any good to the world, not that I am aware of, now,” 
Thornton hastened to say, youthfully defending himself against 
the suspicion of sentimentalism. “But I want to live!” “Do 
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you call that living?” the other asked, pointing to an old pro- 
fessor who was shambling down the walk from the library in 
the June light, his cloth bag stuffed with books and papers, 
peering upwards into the branches of a tree through spectacles 
on the end of a big nose. “Perhaps!” Thornton laughed. Mc- 
Keon had accidentally happened upon Professor Cross, head of 
the department of physics, one of the most notable scholars 
in the country, a man whom Thornton had come to know and 
respect greatly for his unwavering enthusiasm and devotion 
to his work. It was Cross who had offered him the place as 
assistant in his ieee which he had just accepted for the 
coming year... 

He walked away from McKeon, whose positive materialism 
had an acid quality that disagreed with him, and sauntered on 
between the college buildings. He loved these old halls, their 
rich contentment and weathered color, their decorous propor- 
tions. They had come down from a different day, when some- 
thing of dignity and proportion was instinctive in the hand- 
work of every village carpenter. They spoke of other ends 
than success, than money and “being Somebody” in McKeon’s 
simple phrase. The college then was truly a school for leader- 
ship, through the professions, mainly through that profession 
most despised by the modern world—the ministry. It was 
useless to set the hands of the clock backward, Thornton knew 
well enough, nor had he any sentimental notion of attempting 
it in his own life. But between the world when these old brick 
buildings were erected and the world of McKeon there lay 
other possibilities, other ends. To him, he dimly recognized, 
it would be always a personal world, of inner harmony and 
beauty, that counted most. The mellow atmosphere of the 
dying June day, with its light fading across the rich old brick 
of the college halls, meant more to him than any argu- 
ment. Summing up mentally the results of his four years, so 
eagerly longed for, the best he could say was that college 
had done him no harm, and had opened a few roads into life. 
This reflection came to him the day he received the strip of 
parchment—in those days degrees were still made of parch- 
ment—certifying that he was a Bachelor of Arts, the kind of 
“art” not being specified, wisely. . . . He left his companions 
drinking in his room, celebrating in expected form their libera- 
tion for life. It seemed childish to Thornton, this alcoholic 
hilarity and forced merriment, as he must have seemed to them 
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glum and queer. So he slipped away and wandered off into the 
country. “I will go and see Aunt Molly,” he proposed to him- 
self after a time. “She will be glad to know of my appoint- 
ment, at least; it will show her that her money has not been 
thrown away.” College, after all, was but an anteroom to life. 


Chapter 3: Aspirations 
I 


OutTwarpDLy there was little change between the status of 
student in the college and that of first year assistant in the 
gray stone laboratory building. Thornton’s work was me- 
chanical, the correcting of papers, the preparation of experi- 
ments for the larger classes. He soon organized his work so 
that he had some spare time, and found that by crowding him- 
self a little he could take courses that would be useful to him 
later on if he ever had the chance to become an architect. 

But in other ways there was a profound change in his life. 
Susan, rejoicing and proclaiming her pride in brother’s “‘posi- 
tion,’ quickly determined upon their living together, and after 
a persistent hunt through all quarters of the town finally found 
part of an old house that could be made habitable and with 
Mrs. Westcott’s expert aid rendered it comfortable with sur- 
prisingly little money. It was at the end of a winding street 
near the river, but, as Jarvis noted, in the best quarter of the 
town near the Collegiate Church. ‘“There’s nothing any 
cheaper even beyond the College,” Susan informed him, “and 
_ why should we put ourselves so far from our friends?” 

Jarvis laughed at her reasoning, recognizing her loyalty to 
the “best” social standards. ‘Our friends!” he mocked. “Who 
are they?” : 

“There are the Crosses, and the Buckmans, and Juliana 
Eames—and there will be others,” Susan replied. 

“Oh, no doubt there will be others!” Jarvis still mocked, 
much amused. “Are you going in for the social life?” 

“Tt is just as well to know nice people when you can,” she 
insisted with conviction. ... 

And from the first Susan was right: more and more people 
found their way to the shabby half house at the end of the lane, 
with its scrap of a garden, four rooms much painted and shel- 
lacked to conceal the abrasions of time. Whether it was 
Susan’s pretty self or the coziness that she managed to create 
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around her or Jarvis’s own personality, for one reason or an- 
other they came, and shared meals and planned excursions 
and talked. Forest DeLong was in his last year at the law 
school, and often on a late afternoon he hitched his tall black 
horse at the palings and spent an hour, and Perry Hale, whose 
devotion to architecture did not absorb him overmuch, was 
often there. Even McKeon, who had bought one of the first 
steam cars, occasionally puffed into the narrow lane and in- 
sisted upon the household coming for a ride, “a more adven- 
turous expedition,’ as Hale described it, “than ever Sancho 
Panza set forth on with Don Quixote.” The car was entirely 
capricious and uncertain in its movements, and rarely returned 
them in time for supper. McKeon, who was a great believer 
in “progress and new ideas,” had a faith in his monster that 
was worthy of a medieval saint: he would never abandon it 
no matter how hopeless the crisis appeared to be. “I shall 
always remember Forest under the car with his face turned 
upwards peering into the guts of the monster,” Hale said. ‘As 
for Mac, he should be painted driving the monster, a look of 
tense excitement on his smutty face, the spirit of the Modern 
Age.” “And me?” demanded Susan. “Ah, my little Susan’s 
the wreath of vapor which makes the thing go. If it was 
not for you, would Forest and I roll ourselves in the muddy 
road or Mac persist in thinking the monster was meant to go?” 
“What a fool you are, Perry!” Susan laughed. “That is my — 
métier, dearest,” the youth replied. 


2 


By all odds the most influential person in Thornton’s life at 
this time was George Francis Cross, the head of the physics 
department. He was a little man with near-sighted eyes, bald- 
headed, and a great scientist. His enthusiasm, not merely for 
his own subject, but for all kinds of knowledge, for life itself, 
drew the younger man to him, as it had drawn hundreds of 
the better sort of youth for more than a generation. ‘“‘Cross’s 
men” were known throughout the country and in Europe, and 
they constantly returned to the corner of the gray stone lab- 
oratory building under the eaves, where for years the pro-. 
fessor of physics had his private office. .Outwardly McKeon 
might point to the bald-headed, rather stout, short man trudg- 
ing down the street with his bag of books and papers in one 
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hand and his cane in the other as type of academic futility, 
entirely engrossed in an unimportant research. But inwardly 
Cross was so different from that, as his assistants came to 
_ know him, as to render the verdict preposterous. He was a 
militant soldier for knowledge, for pure and exact science, 
against the ever-rising tide of utility, of considering knowledge 
as a handmaiden of the technical arts and trades. And he 
gathered about him his band of the faithful, ready to renounce 
the fat things of life in their devotion to knowledge itself. “If 
you want a good job,” he would say wrathfully to some aspirant, 
“don’t come to me—go see the secretary of the University. 
There’s no job worthy a scholar that is decently paid.” 

To others like Jarvis Thornton, who were in the position of 
novices, he would explain more fully, “(Can you live on noth- 
ing? Can you get along without women? Women are the 
worst danger—oh, I don’t mean the girls on the streets 
—they are poor, harmless creatures—but I mean your good 
women, your mothers of families and their daughters, who hope 
to be mothers of families. ...If you want to do any- 
thing in science, keep clear of the women! ... They’ll make 
you take this good job or another. That’s the way I lost 
Bentley, the most promising man I’ve had in ten years. He 
got married and his wife pestered him, until he took up with 
business, and now God knows what he is doing, putting in 
electric railroads in the Andes, I suppose, or some such thing 
as that. ... They live in New York, and he had the effron- 
tery to give me a dinner and ask all his collaborators to it, fat, 
paunchy men who smelled of money. Pfaugh! And Bentley 
might have done something in science.” 

There was restlessness about this subject in all departments 
of the university, beginning at this time. Too many of the 
abler professors were giving only a perfunctory or half-time 
attention to their teaching, the temptation of “earning some- 
thing on the side” being too great to resist. Some of the more 
ambitious men in the law school were private partners in large 
city firms, doing a “consulting practice.” In the medical 
school it was fast becoming a scandal, the large fees charged 
by the faculty, using their position in the university to extract 
money from credulous patients. Men were saying that uni- 
versities must pay higher salaries, sufficient for scholars to live 
“in decency” in the communities where they worked, and to 
compete with business in attracting the ablest young men 
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into the anciently honorable profession of teaching youth how 
to live. 

“‘ Tive in decency,’ ” stormed Cross, when this argument was 
advanced within his hearing. ‘What do they want—these new 
devil cars? Yachts? Hotels! ... Why, in my time, a young 
man was glad of the chance to teach in a great university. It 


‘ was an honor!’’ 


“There is no honor now to it,” some one grumbled unwisely. 

“And why shouldn’t there be? It is your fault and mine if 
there is no honor to the oldest and most honorable occupation 
men have ever known! Let the men honor their profession, 
and it will honor them. ...If they can’t live without 
women,” and his voice trailed off into a sigh, . . . “well, then, 
let the poor devils do the best they can and make pack-horses 
of themselves for their families.” And morosely he paused 
to light his stump of a black pipe. 

The young men laughed. Why shouldn’t they? It was old 
Cross’s little idiosyncrasy, this berating of women as the source 
of all evil in life. There was no more devoted husband and 
loving father than Cross in the whole community; that was 
well known. And Mrs. Cross was not so bad, a bit too much 
aware of belonging to one of the minor clans in the city, a 
Joyce, not tke Joyces of the Hill, but the other Joyces from 
behind the Hill. All in all, she had done pretty well by the 
old fellow, and he must be a fearful crank to live with. It 
was her money that had built that pretty house out in the fields 
beyond the town with the large garden on which Cross lav- 
ished all his spare time and the love of his warm heart. To 
see him at his best one must come upon him in shirt sleeves, 
with colored suspenders showing, digging in his rose arbor, and 
pausing every now and then to lift some plant tenderly, to 
examine it with minute care, as if in its slender form he saw 
all the cosmos, and then replace it with a skilful nestling of 
earth about its roots. . . . It was here in this beautifully kept 
garden that Jarvis learned to know the old man best. 

‘Isn’t it wonderful, Thornton,” he would cry, “the life that 
goes on here at our feet. ... Look at that root,’ and he 
spread a parcel of filaments on his dirty palm, “how delicate, 
how exquisite! and with all the complicated machinery of a 
stomach, a retort, sucking the right substances . . . and then 
the trees—how I love the trees! They pulse like human be- 
ings; they live.” * 
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Thus the old scientist communicated his sense of poetry to 
another. Life was to him mystery, and his love of it was pas- 
sionate. What other men gave to their money-getting or their 
reputation-getting, Cross gave to the ecstatic perception of the 
thing itself, of life. Like all great scientists he had much of 
the mental equipment and temperament of the artist. Imagi- 
natively he saw the cosmogony alive and functioning in some 
stupendous mystery, which it was his privilege to watch, to in- 
vestigate. He was busily experimenting all day long, first 
with this, then with that, building with his own hands the little 
contrivances about his garden, even carving the wooden posts 
for his rose arbor. “Understand something, my boy,” he 
would say, “or create something—that is all there is to life. 
Eat? you can only eat your bellyful, and for clothes you can 
wear but one suit at a time, or live in one house. But you can 
always think and make something new.” . . . So youth came 
to him, the best youth, and if they did not obey his precepts 
literally, they caught from the old man some vision. And 
they loved him, because beneath his vehement speech and de- 
nunciation of ways and ideas he did not like was the kindest 
of hearts, ready to give, to help—and to enjoy. He liked good 
wine, and did not disdain to drink the vintages even of the 
renegade Bentley. “It might go into the stomach of a worse 
man,” he would sigh, lifting the glass to his red lips and sucking 
it voluptuously. “Besides Bentley meant it kindly, and there 
is no use in hurting the man’s feelings even if he has become 
a damned money-getter and nothing more.” 

Thornton left Cross always with a glow in his mind and 
heart, a kind of radiance that lifted life something nearer to 
importance and beauty. He strode down the familiar road to 
town with a lighter sense of burden, a tightening of the belt, 
resolved that he would “stick” and not disappoint the old 
man. “Oh, you'll go the way of the rest of ’em, damn ’em!” 
Cross had said. “Some woman will get hold of you, fasten 
her claws in you, and then you are done for. You're too ten- 
_der-hearted, my boy. You must be hard with life, or it'll put 
its hooks into you.” 


2 


“T don’t like him when he talks that way about women,” 
Susan said after old Cross had left their small house one after- 
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noon. “Why should he? Mrs. Cross may be a trifle dull and 
fond of knowing people, and the girls may be silly, but he’s 
fond of them, and they make him very comfortable.” 

“Perhaps that’s the reason,” her brother laughed. ‘They 
make him too comfortable!” 

“Why did he marry, then? . . . He ought to be a monk.” 

“Why did he marry!” Perry Hale mocked. “Listen to the 
child.” 

“T don’t believe his railing about women is personal,”’ Jarvis 
mused. “I know he likes you, Sue, and he is awfully nice to 
those pert little girls of his, who don’t understand him at all. 
. . . But it’s the perception of how people waste their lives 
that makes him furious. You see he has a real purpose, a big 
end before him.” 

“T don’t see that women waste their lives any more than 
men,” Susan fumed. ) 

“No,” put in the ribald Perry, ‘‘they merely help men waste 
their lives, dearest. Come on, Sue; if we are going to take in 
that big tea at the Fergusons’, it’s about time to toddle on.” 

The two went up the street, chatting and disputing as was 
their wont. Jarvis watched them, a slightly amused wrinkle 
on his lips. The ancient complication of man and woman 
seemed more or less imminent there, he thought, and he was a 
bit troubled. Perry, for all his endearing qualities, his gaiety 
and loveableness, was not a serious person thus far and showed 
no disposition to become one. . . . From Susan and Perry his 
mind went back to old Cross and his diatribes against women. 
Thornton understood much more than he could explain to 
Susan the moving feeling beneath the old man’s frothy re- 
marks. To him science, knowledge, the spreading of light on 
man’s dark pathway, was as holy; as compelling as any 
saint’s vision of older days, to be won by renunciation. Per- 
haps Susan was right in saying that Cross ought to be a monk, 
as any man who had one supreme object before him, 
one supreme solution of life to attain: he must ruthlessly cut 
out all the pleasanter, sweeter part of him, must discipline his 
affections or starve them. ... And Cross was in protest 
against the growing luxury of living, which he attrib- 
uted to women. The remark that had roused Susan’s com- 
ment had been brought out by this entertainment at the 
Fergusons’, whither Perry and Susan were bound. Mrs. Fer- 
guson and her two daughters had come recently from some 
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western city to live in the college town in order to be near their 
idol, Jim Ferguson, who was gaily playing through college. 
Not finding any house in the old town to their liking they had 
just built a large, rather ugly stone affair with huge plate glass 
windows and a large stable where Jim Ferguson kept his polo 
ponies. They were kindly, hospitable people, whose idea of 
happiness was to be surrounded by acquaintances. It was 
understood that the father had recently died, leaving Mrs. 
Ferguson much money made in the manufacture of cement. 
(“It’s all out of mud,” according to Hale.) Jarvis had seen 
the older girl, Elaine Ferguson, with Susan one day—a smiling, 
gentle, even beautiful young woman, with masses of rippling 
brown hair and dark brown eyes. He remembered agreeably 
the low voice and exquisite enunciation, the slow, confiding 
smile. If Elaine Ferguson was made of mud, as Hale phrased 
it, it was an American triumph. 

Susan liked the Fergusons. Little Susan was fast making 
her own way, he realized. Without argument or conscious 
effort she was picking here and there and choosing always what 
she called “nice people.” She was now taking courses in the 
Woman’s College, which had recently been opened as a con- 
cession to the new ideas about equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for women. Susan was a little fearful of becoming en- 
trapped in college, and made it perfectly clear to everybody 
that she was taking courses in English and French in defer- 
ence to brother. “I’ll never be a student!” Nevertheless she 
was diligent and clear-headed, as in everything she did, and 
laid the foundations in her English courses for conservative 
literary tastes. The only friend she had so far found among 
the small group of rather drab women who came to the College 
those early years was Juliana Eames, a tall girl from St. Louis, 
whose father had been United States minister to Switzerland 
in the previous administration and who had seen a good deal 
of life. She was blonde, with sensitive, dissatisfied lips that 
curved scornfully, and very serious, Thornton judged from 
_the one occasion when he had talked with her about politics. 
She had a pleasant slow speech, with a trace of southern drawl 
in it that contradicted the mockery of her smile and the harsh, 
jiteral judgments she pronounced. Juliana Eames was older than 
Susan and Elaine Ferguson and had a little group of her own, 
“the Collegians,” as they called themselves. ‘“Predestined old 
maids,” Susan dubbed them, “all but Julie—she’ll make a senti- 
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mental marriage some day, and that ravishing girl from Japan, 
whose father was a missionary, Daisy Sinclair! She’s a wonder, 
looks like a Naiad, and is strong in mathematics and music.” 
Susan pointed her out once to her brother, and he had seen 
her several times on the street—a smiling, soft-eyed young girl, 
_ whose supple body swayed gracefully... . 

Yes, he mused, there could be no doubt that little Susan had 
an instinct for people. She liked them, they liked her, and she 
picked and chose at discretion. What was in her pretty head? 
She was building up something as surely as the coral builds its 
reef, making a little world for herself, out of the fragments of 
experience that washed her way. It was not done deliberately, 
of purpose, nor with any snobbish sense of utility, but instinc- 
tively. Jarvis wished that he might feel the fulfilling of pur- 
pose in him in any clear way as his sister already showed in 
her management of life. Just as she had made this home for 
them at the end of the old lane. Presently she would be back 
from the Fergusons’ tea, probably with two or three people 
gathered on the way, and they would sit and “talk it over,” 
and after the others had gone Susan would give him privately 
a very clear account of all the men and women she had met, 
especially the women, relating each one to her background, to 
her family and friends. It was a thick little carpet, like dark 
green moss, that Susan was weaving about him, and he felt 
grateful to her for it. How much she had softened and vivified 
his life! he thought affectionately, as he turned to the pile of 
“lab” books he must examine before morning. Was it not worth 
the extra efforts and denials he had to make to support their es- 
tablishment? Surely old Cross in his denunciation of women 
and their softening influence upon life went too far. ... It 
was too savage, that ideal of stark concentration upon work, 
that denial of all the comforts, the gaieties of life, of the 
Fergusons’ entertainments and Susan’s friendliness. . . . 


4 


Those were the happiest months of his life, as he was to 
know later, without loneliness and the sense of baulk. For the 
moment he was satisfiedly aware that through his efforts he and 
Susan had escaped that squalid swamp in which their lives had 
begun. His work was largely drudgery, endless papers and 
“lab” books, stupid and superficial boys to coach, who wished 
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merely to get through a required impediment to their degree. 
But he was young and eager and could push behind him 
masses of routine to reach a breathing place where he might 
think and dream of accomplishment. His mind was becoming 
clearer about his own purposes. He saw that he could not too 
long delay his special training, if he were ever to become an 
architect. In the winter he took a course in drafting at the 
technical school, and Perry Hale supplied him with the lists 
of reading in other courses. A good part of the general train- 
ing he had already covered in his college work. McKeon, who 
was now employed by a new firm of construction engineers, 
often consulted him about specific problems and promised him 
a job in the office of Wood and Laughlin “whenever you are 
ready to go to work and make some money.” Jarvis, disliking 
the gritty substance of the successful Mac, laughed at the im- 
plied sneer, but it was comforting all the same to know that 
at a pinch he might earn more money. 

The emergency came unexpectedly that spring. Susan had 
gone to Cleveland in the Easter vacation to see her mother 
and sister. Her letters to Jarvis were brief, and unusually de- 
pressed in tone. “If one could only do something for them,” 
she wrote. ‘They are so unhappy! I feel like a pig with our 
nice little home and all the good times we have and our friends. 

- Poor Marjorie! It isn’t her fault.” Jarvis, not inclined 
to worry over the inevitable, merely shrugged his shoulders, 
picturing as he read Susan’s words the cold interior of Uncle 
Warren’s grudging home and the peevishness of his mother. 

Susan repeated on her return in great detail the back- 
ground of her letter, ending with a sigh, “I don’t think I can 
ever enjoy what we have again.” 

“That’s silly,” her brother said impatiently. ‘What could 
you do? Have them here?” 

Brother and sister looked at each other in unspoken dismay. 

“That couldn’t be—it would kill you.” 

‘And you!” 

“If there was only something for Marjorie—mother will 
never be happy anywhere, and really Uncle Warren is good to 
_ her. . . . But Marjorie just sits and goes back over old times 
and thinks she was happy when we were all together in that 
awful home!” 

“No use bothering yourself, Sue,” Thornton said stoutly. 
' “When I am earning more money T'll see what can be done for 
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them. You can only carry just so much weight at one time.” 

“T must try to teach.” 

“T won’t have it,” her brother asserted masterfully. Susan 
smiled wistfully. . . . Shortly after this talk word came from 
Cleveland that Marjorie was very ill with pneumonia, and 
Susan in response to a hysterical telegram from their mother 
"went out to help nurse her sister. A month later she returned 
weary and sad. 

‘Mother thinks Marjorie can’t stand the climate there—it is 
beastly raw on the lake.” 

“No worse than this!” 

“She wants to go to California—she’s heard of a place there 
from some people she met at her church.” 

“Why not to Europe, the Riviera?” Thornton commented 
sardonically. 

“T suppose it would be a good thing for them both.” 

“Why don’t they do it then?” 

“Uncle Warren won’t help them if they leave. ... I don’t 
suppose he has much money. ... He thinks we ought to 
do it.” 

Silence. Finally Jarvis asked grimly, “How much would it 
cost?” 

“Mother thinks if she had a thousand dollars to start with— _ 
those people she knows have a little orange grove and might 
take them to board.” 

Another silence, filled with thought. 

“You don’t think it’s necessary?” 

“No, I don’t suppose so. They might be happier out there, 
and it would be good for Marjorie.” 

“Let’s forget it,” Jarvis pronounced at last. 

“We can’t forget it!” Susan exclaimed, unhappily. “It 
doesn’t make any difference whether it is necessary or not, 
Jarvis. They think it is, and they are wretched as they are. 
. . . And it is Mother and Marjorie .. . after all.” 

Thornton smiled wanly. 

“They know you and I are having a lovely time—and we 
are, only not in the way they think. . . . It’s just piggy. ... 

I can’t.” ' 

“What?” 

“T can’t go on living here off you and having everything I 
want while they are miserable out there.” 

‘Do you want them to come here?” ‘This more grimly. 
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“No, I don’t know what I want!” and Susan went off to 
her own room and closed the door. When Perry Hale called 
she did not come down, saying she was too tired to see any- 
body. The next morning Jarvis noticed her red eyes and white 
face. 

“Susan,” he said, as he prepared to leave for the laboratory, 
“you can write mother to go ahead—she can have the thousand, 
in instalments—it will last longer that way!” he laughed. “If 
one were sure it would be only the first thousand.” 

“How will you get it?” 

“Oh, Mac is always telling me of the money he will pay me 
if Pl help him on some of their work. . . . I'll see him about 
ity? 

“And give up your own work at the Technical?” Susan 
quickly demanded. 

“That can wait for the present,” he said as he left. 
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So the family went to southern California, and at first were 
quite ecstatic over their liberation. But as Jarvis had fore- 
seen, the first thousand dollars which he sent them for the 
journey was not the end. He took on more work of one sort 
and another and found the money, but he became more silent 
and dull. One day in May Susan and he had their first quar- 
rel. Susan announced that she had applied for a tutoring posi- 
tion for the summer. ‘Some horrid little pig of a rich girl I'll 
probably have to pet all summer,” she said. ‘Anyway, it will 
be a good introduction to high school pupils next year.” 

“You are not going to teach,” Jarvis retorted. 

Susan made an impudent little face and put her arms around 
his neck. 

“You aren’t my boss, big brother.” 


vial am. bP) 
“You aren’t my felsbed ” she laughed. 
“T mean to act like one until you are married. . . .” 


About this time Cross went at him in characteristic fashion. 

_ “What did I tell you? What business have you to sell your- 
self to that McKeon and do his dirty work for him? You are 
neglecting your work here, and running yourself out.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” T hornton replied glumly. ‘I have to 
get the money.” 
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“The hell you do—the hell it can’t be helped!” the old man 
pushed aside the paper on his desk and came over to the 
younger man ruffling and strutting. “Don’t talk to me like 
that! What are you doing with your filthy money? Run- 
ning after women or gambling or thinking you'll get married? 

Eh?” 
‘. Thornton laughed and escaped. But Cross in a few days 
turned up at the small house and talked with Susan. 

“T thought you were a sensible girl, one of the few,” he com- 
plained. “Now what are you doing to your brother? He looks 
all dragged out, and he’s neglecting his own work to earn a 
few dollars from that damned swindler McKeon.” 

Susan, half blubbering, half laughing, told him the family 
circumstances. | 

“So that’s it!” the old man railed. “The family has to go 
to California and sit in an orange grove. That’s why the boy 
must slave nights and dig up the cash! Well, well, they must 
g0 to California, of course. . . . Just like all idle rich folks. 

. And you permitted this nonsense?” 

“I think they'll be happier out there,” Susan defended. 

“Happier? Who cares whether they. are happier out there 
or here or anywhere? What difference does it make if an old 
woman and a useless daughter are happy or not?” 

Susan rose dispiritedly to the defense of mother and sister. 

“That’s all very prettily said, my dear,’’ Cross interrupted 
in dictatorial fashion. “But it’s just pure nonsense. Here’s a 
young man with ability, perhaps very great ability, I don’t 
know how great, and he owes it to himself and to the world, 
to science, to life, to make the most of himself. ...I say 
he owes it! ... and it’s your business, young woman, to see 
that he makes the most of himself and doesn’t throw himself 
away. ... He’s a sentimentalist, one can see that with half 
an eye. No woman is a sentimentalist at heart. She always 
has an eye out for the main chance—well, keep your eye out 
for his main chance, and don’t let him give those fool women 
any more money, and above all, don’t let him marry. The 
first thing we know some clever woman will be persuading the 
silly fellow that it’s his first duty to provide her with a home. 

. | was going to recommend him for a better position 
next year. . . . But I’ll be damned if I do or have him around 
the laboratory if I hear anything more of this mawkish sac- 
rificing business.” 
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The old man got to his feet and shook his cane in Susan’s 
face. 

“Tl tell him what you say,” she laughed. 

“No use to do that, my dear. I'll tell him that myself. . 

See you don’t let him do foolish things—that’s a woman’s 
business.” 

“So we are good for something, after all?’’ Susan laughed. | 

“Oh, you know what to do, all right,” he growled, stumping 
down the path to the gate. . . . “Now remember, not a place 
with me if he keeps up this fool charity business.” 

Susan faithfully repeated Cross’s threats to her brother, and 
they laughed over their frugal supper at her picture of the in- 
furiated old man. 

“I suppose he’s right, too,” Thornton said gravely at the 
end. “I mean that ultimately I should be worth more to the 
family if I didn’t sell my time in these money-making jobs. .. . 
If one is going to do that sort of thing he had better get his 
clothes off and plunge in all over, as Mac says. . . . Go out 
and make all the money he can, not just dribbles here and 
there.” 

Susan looked at him mutely, something in her eyes of the 
growing woman. 

“But we won’t poison off the family just yet, will we?” he 
laughed. 

So matters rested for a time, and the tiny household went 
its way as before. Susan laughed and talked and gathered 
friends about her, and said nothing more about teaching. ... 
Somehow, they both realized, they had put squalor out of their 
small venture. 


6 


Juliana Eames was to be married, Susan announced early in 
June, to Jeffrey Lawrence, a distant cousin of Perry’s. It 
seemed she had been considering it all the year; they had met 
in Switzerland when her father was minister and had gone to 
Athens in the same party. He was of a very good family, of 
course, Susan commented sophisticatedly, and had some money, 
but that did not make any difference because Julie was an only 
daughter and her father had plenty of money. The young man 
was a scientist, working in the Smithsonian, and they were to 
be married in July at Mt. Desert where Colonel Eames had a 
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house, and Julie had asked her to be bridesmaid! .. . And 
Miss Sinclair, the Naiad girl, was engaged to Ralph Hotchkin, 
the writer, who had been in Europe since his graduation two 
years ago. But she wasn’t to marry, so Susan had heard, 
until she graduated, a whole year. “I don’t see why she 
waits for a degree,” Susan added. ...It was the month 
of degrees and engagements, a restless month in the college 
town. 

On an afternoon when Jarvis was closing his desk in the ' 
laboratory Forest DeLong called for him, and they walked off 
into the country along the winding river, which was then swell- 
ing between its green banks with the incoming tide. DeLong, 
ordinarily fluent enough, fond of argument and abstract theses, 
seemed nervously reticent. He asked Jarvis about his plans for 
the coming year; then, after a pause, dashed into personal 
talk about himself. He did not care much for law, but sup- 
posed that now he had his law degree he must satisfy his 
father and enter the firm. His father was an old man—had 
married a second time after Forest’s mother died, and had an- 
other family. “I don’t know them very well,’ DeLong said 
shyly. ‘You see, I have been away so much at school and 
college, and they were all very busy when I was home... 
One has to make one’s own home, I suppose, and so I’ve made 
mine the past twelve years, the best I could wherever I was.” 
Then suddenly while Jarvis was wondering what these unusual 
confidences from DeLong might mean, the man at his side 
cleared his throat and said straightforwardly, “I come to you 
first because you are a sort of guardian for Susan. . . . Would 
you mind if I asked her to marry me?” 

“What!” Thornton exclaimed, with a puzzled grin, “why, of 
course not, if you feel that way!” 

“T certainly do feel that way!”? DeLong replied with an un- 
easy laugh. 

“What does Susan say?” Jarvis asked. 

“T haven’t said anything to her yet,’”’ DeLong answered. “I 
wanted to speak to you first. As her mother—except you, she 
has no people here—” 

It was like Forest, this scrupulous delicacy in the matter. 
They all thought of him as “the gentleman.” ‘There was a 
courtesy in him, a punctiliousness in all relations of life that 
distinguished him among men. Jarvis, bewildered by the sug- 
gestion, wondering if Susan suspected, said nothing until De- 
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Long remarked, “If you don’t mind, I think I’ll go back now. - 
. . . susan is at home? She said she would be.” — 

“Go on,” Thornton laughed embarrassed, “and good luck to 
you, Forest.” | 

Before starting to walk away, the other said cordially, “You 
know this mustn’t make any difference between us, no matter 
how it turns out?” 

“Of course not, why should it, Forest!” 

“T wasn’t sure—I know how much Susan is to you, and you 
tovher;”’ 

Then he strode off walking rapidly as he did when set on any 
purpose. Jarvis continued to follow the curves of the marshy 
river bank, thinking bewilderedly. If it had been Perry, he 
would have been less surprised: he had suspected something be- 
tween Perry Hale and Susan, something personal beneath their 
childish bickering and squabbling over trifles. Perry, with 
his good humor, his gaiety and light tongue, would attract a 
girl. But serious Forest? He knew that Susan liked him and 
trusted him, thought him one of their best friends, but of all 
the men who came to the small house he would have considered 
him the last one to be thinking of marriage and the last one 
that Susan might choose. Even Gerson, the Swede—novels 
said women will marry men they dislike—or Mac! ... So 
he prolonged his walk far into the country in order to give 
Forest time, thinking that even if it were not DeLong it 
would be somebody some day, and thereafter he would be 
very lonely. And he wondered if Susan wanted to marry just 
yet: she was only nineteen. ... When he reached home, 
Susan was sitting alone over the remains of supper, very 
thoughtful. 

“Didn’t Forest stay?” Thornton inquired. 

“T didn’t ask him!” Susan replied with a laugh and a blush. 

“Why not?” 

She buried her head on his shoulder and shook him slightly, 
“Because I thought I’d have enough of him in the future!” she 
laughed. 

“What!” Jarvis exclaimed, holding Susan at arm’s length to 
examine her. Her lips quivered and the tears rolled slowly over 
her white cheeks. | 

“Why are you crying, Sue?” her brother demanded. 

“Because, because—oh, how can I tell you!” 

And she never told him. 
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They spent that summer together, the three of them in a 
little boarding house on the Maine coast. They were very poor, 
the food was bad, and the old house crowded, but they were 
quite happy. The weeks merged one into the other in sunny, 
full days. They cooked meals on the rocks above the tides, 
and made dangerous expeditions among the little islands off 
shore in a crazy catboat. Susan read aloud, “The Ring and 
the Book,”’ and they discussed its morality, which Susan con- 
servatively suspected. Occasionally she sent the two men off 
on long tramps into the rough back country. Jarvis came to 
know DeLong better and to respect his integrity, the fineness 
of his character, hidden away beneath a calm objectivity. 
“You see,” he said, “I never had anybody to be intimate with 
since my mother died: my life has always been lived in a 
camp, so to speak.’’ Susan, quick to realize this, was pleas- 
antly aware of what she meant in her lover’s life. Thornton 
talked of his plans with growing intention and a new zest. He 
had taken a well-paid position at the Technical School in the 
city, thinking to be able thus to approach nearer his goal and 
be freer than he could be in Cross’s laboratory. There was 
the steady drain to California of his resources, which prom- 
ised to be continuous, but with youthful buoyancy he belittled 
this obligation. In the clear light of a steadying will he felt 
that he could take on burdens and still push through to his 
goal. In this hopeful mood Susan and Forest encouraged him. 
“You won’t have me tugging at your coat tails long,’ Susan 
laughed. “You don’t know what a weight I’ve been to carry 
—luckily Forest looks strong and doesn’t seem to mind.” Thus 
they joked and planned and played the summer weeks away. 

Susan had been to Juliana Eames’s wedding in July and 
had much to report of it. “I don’t believe she loves him,” 
she said critically. ‘I don’t see how she could! He’s so— 
insignificant, a little man with a pointed beard, and simpers 
like a girl. He told me he ‘won Julie’ by translating the Greek 
Anthology to her, seated on a tomb outside Athens... . I 
can’t see why she’s marrying him, except she said she would 
marry somebody and is so obstinate. They are going to some 
impossible place in Central America after a rare bug—imagine 
Julie hunting bugs on her, wedding trip! . . . The old Colonel 
is such a dear: he wants them to be happy—I believe Julie is 
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marrying because her father wants her to have everything, 
children and all that.” 

“Marrying to please her father!” Forest interjected. 

“Yes, you see Julie hasn’t had a home for a long time, just 
been going about here and there, she’s restless and dissatisfied, 
didn’t find college all she had thought it would be, so now she’s 
trying the great gamble, in the hope it will settle things. ... 

But she makes fun of ‘Jef’ already, and his beetles.” 

“Does anybody know why they marry, really?” Jarvis . 
mused. 

“Some folks think they do.” Forest laughed. ‘“They may be 
mistaken.” 

“Elaine was there, too,” Susan went on, “and very thick 
with Tom Eames—you know, Julie’s second cousin who 
played polo on the college team and was such a poor lot. Julie 
says that the family sent him up north to college so that he 
might marry a girl with money. . . . Well, Elaine has lots of 
money, but she might do better with it than that.” 

“ames wasn’t such a bad fellow,” Forest remarked. “He 
was in my club, and I used to see more or less of him. ... 
Rather stupid but good-natured, I thought.” 

“He’s really handsome,” Susan added appreciatively, 
“athletic and all that. . But he’s never done a stroke of 
work in his life, and Julie says never will if he can get anybody 
to do it for him. That’s so southern!” 

“Tf he marries Elaine Ferguson he’ll have something to do 
being Mr. Ferguson’”— Forest laughed—“that’s no sinecure.” 

“She is bossy, but awful good to people,” Susan mused. 

. “Everybody is getting married.” 

“It’s the next step,” Jarvis said. 

“Mind you don’t take it, brother,’ Susan retorted, ‘not 
until you have made your reputation. . . . I don’t trust him,” 
she turned to Forest. “I really ought not to leave him unpro- 
tected. He’s so soft. . Thank heaven that old maid Leslie 
got married—if he had been a little older she would have taken 

him. . . . Don’t you know, brother, that women are not to 
be trusted, most of ’em? They’re born parasites, and they’ve 
parasited so long on men that it’s become second nature.” 

“And you?” he queried. 

“Oh, I’m going to be a fearful parasite, but you see Forest 
needs a parasite: everything’s been too easy for him, up till 
now.” 
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Her light mood turned serious at those last words, and all three 
became silent. . . . A few weeks before while Susan was away 
at the Eames wedding it had occurred to Forest to tell his father 
of his engagement to Susan. His relation with his father 
had never been confidential, chiefly confined to periodic re- 
quests for his allowance, with a paternal reply that might be 
called a form letter, and occasional term letters from the son 
to the father of an utterly general character. His father was 
old, married, with a new family, and they lived far apart. 
Forest, like most objective people, found it very hard to write 
personal letters, to unfold his heart without self-consciousness. 
So when finally he made up his mind that he must communi- 
cate the news of his approaching marriage to his parent he 
treated the subject almost facetiously. The response was a 
telegram demanding his immediate presence in New York. 
Jarvis sailed him over to the Harbor where the young man 
took the night boat for New York. ‘T’ll be back in a couple 
of days—before Susan gets here,” he sang out to Thornton 
from the deck. But nothing was heard from him for a week, 
and when finally Susan and Jarvis sailed over at dawn to meet 
the incoming steamer, a very tired, not to say wilted, young 
man descended the landing stage and took his place in the 
stern of the catboat. The three chatted for a time and joked 
about the uncertain seaworthiness of the “Mary Ann’ until 
they were well out of the crowded little harbor, then their voices 
fell, for it was evident that something serious had happened 
to Forest. 

“Well, children,” DeLong remarked at last with a slight 
smile. “I hope you have enough ready cash to bank me for a 
few weeks—I am literally broke. . . . Hadn’t enough left after 
buying my ticket up here to get a breakfast.” 

“What!” brother and sister exclaimed. 

“It sounds like a novel, a damn bad one,” Forest continued. 
“I am disinherited, disowned, cast forth into the pitiless world 
to make my living—and repent. . . . Lucky I wrote the firm 
for that check last month to pay up my bills, for I should have 
been in a nice big hole with them around my neck. ... That 
was once when Forest knew what was good for him!” He 
laughed a little sadly. 

Gradually the facts came out. Instead of a kindly parent 
welcoming him with open arms and a heart overflowing with 
congratulations at his happy news, an old clerk had met the 
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boat and conducted him, without breakfast, to his father’s 
office. DeLong, senior, after letting him wait in the outer office 
for an uncomfortable hour, had treated his son like a proved 
criminal, in a dry, legal manner. Had Forest not been care- 
fully educated, indulgently treated, and sent to the best institu- 
tions? For what? That he should please himself by getting 
entangled with a woman of the lower classes, of the sort that 
makes a business of hanging around college towns, etc., etc. 

“The queer thing—or one of the queer things, for there were 
more queer things than I can tell you in a month—was the 
old gentleman’s idea of what a child should be—just an orna- 
ment and satisfaction to his parent. Of course he did not know 
anything about either you or Sue, but he gathered that you 
were not rich, and immediately concluded that you both had 
evil designs on his hard-earned wealth. . . . The real trouble, 
I am afraid, was I hadn’t consulted him beforehand, though I 
don’t know if that would have made any difference. What he 
wanted to do was to exercise his will on me, to tyranize over 
me, and when he found he couldn’t, he cast me forth, for all 
time. . . . It wasn’t pleasant!” 

The old man had kept his son in the sweltering city heat a 
week, a kind of prisoner in a small uptown hotel, and night and 
morning renewed the attack. 

“T thought he’d get over his anger if I stayed on,” Forest 
explained, ‘‘but it came to be a tussle of wills, and we got no- 
where at all. . . . I asked him to come back with me and look 
you over, dear—but he went up in the air—I guess he was 
afraid . . . well, that’s tiat—and I am as hungry as a break- 
fastless bear,” and Forest quietly took the tiller from Jarvis’s 
hand. 

Brother and sister were too much bewildered to speak; 
Forest’s quiet, determined air implied there was nothing 
more to be said. And privately neither Jarvis nor Susan got 
much else out of him. 

“Tt’s a damn shame on Sue,” he said to Jarvis, “and of 
course she’s perfectly free to let me go. I hoped to make 
things easier for her and for you and now I can’t! ... But 
Sue seems to think she doesn’t want to break off. . . . What 
do you think?” 

Susan also came to her brother bewildered and crushed. 
“It’s awful, Jarvis! For all he speaks that way, coolly and 
_ humorously, Forest always cared a lot for his father—I’m 
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sure I don’t know why, for he’s never given Forest a home, 
always treated him like an outsider. ... But he does care 
for his father, and this may mean that he'll never see him 
again—besides the loss of his position in the firm and his 
future. . . . What do you think I ought to do?” 

Both came to him in perplexity with the same dilemma and 
both received the same answer, ‘““Think damned hard what you — 
really care for. It’s a big test!” 

Thinking it over afterwards Jarvis realised that in this crisis 
which had come unexpectedly into his life, all three persons 
concerned had been sincere, unsentimental and honest; that 
for once in his life, at any rate, a question of a delicate com- 
plexity, involving the reality and the purity of human motives, 
had been met and solved without one touch of squalor. 

“T don’t want to hurt Sue,” Forest said. ‘I mustn’t handi- 
cap him and spoil his life,” Susan said. 

“Then it is perfectly clear,’ her brother replied, “for both 
of you. Do you both care enough for each other to make it up 
each one to the other? That’s all there is to it as I see it” 
—and to Susan he said privately, ‘“‘You’re still very young, 
Sue—are you sure, can you be sure enough that it means so 
much to you, that you wouldn’t be happier not to marry? 
There’s no harm in admitting it now beforehand. As Forest 
says, the whole landscape of your lives has changed suddenly. 
You are contemplating a different prospect, both of you. And 
it isn’t too late to change direction, luckily.” 

Susan’s eyes filled quickly with tears. 

“You and Forest must settle it. ...I care a lot more 
now. ... I see so well what he is—but I don’t want to spoil 
things for him.” 

“YT don’t think you will ever do that, and he doesn’t think 
so either,” Jarvis said gently. 

He understood exactly what his sister meant: Forest’s quiet 
firmness, his loyalty and steadiness under attack, the good 
humor with which he had taken this unexpected—and un- 
merited—punishment, had revealed the basic quality in him 
that was pure gold. He was the same person that had gaily 
departed for New York ten days ago, but then he was largely 
nebulous even to himself. Now he stood out like one of the 
gray rocky headlands, as a distinct person. . . 

“Oh,” DeLong exclaimed a few days later, «] forgot to tell 
you in ‘all the rest that I’ve got a job, or the ‘prospect of a job 
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at any rate. ... You know Bill Burton, who used to coach 
_ the baseball team when I was trying for shortstop? I met him 
on the boat coming back, and he asked me what I was going to 
do. ... I told him anything I could find, and he said he 
thought his father might give me something in the American 
Insurance Co. The Burtons are all in it, own it, I think. ... 
So I may get a call any day to sell life insurance for my 
living.” 

They were very merry over this prospect, discussing Forest’s 
qualifications from every angle as a peddler of life insurance. 

““He’s too modest,’ Susan judged. ‘And he’d be sure to 
give away his commissions unless I went along with him.” 

“You might borrow Mac’s old steam car and trundle about 
the country,” Jarvis suggested... . 

Early in September the call came. Bill Burton had not for- 
gotten his promise. Something had been found in the home 
office of the American Insurance Co. “The salary is small, 
fifteen hundred, but your law will help you—and there is more 
ahead,” young Burton wrote. 

The letter created great excitement among the three. In the 
end Susan and Forest were married at the Harbor and took the 
night boat for New York. After the steamer had swung away 
from the wharf, and the two figures were no longer distinguish- 
able at the stern above the white wake of the vessel, Jarvis 
turned ‘‘Mary Ann” towards the open Bay and floated far out to 
sea in the misty autumn evening. . . . Another chapter in his 
life had thus hastily and unexpectedly been concluded, with 
the disappearance of these two people whom he loved most on 
the steamer whose lights still swung faintly on the southern 
horizon. That they were taking risks, that life might not be 
easy for them, he was well enough aware. But such considera- 
tions entered only vaguely into his mind, just as they had not 
existed for them. The purity and the simplicity of purpose in 
which these two had lived and acted since trouble came seemed 
to him the big thing, and the mere thought of it filled him with 
a glow of beauty and a feeling of tenderness for life. This 
transaction at any rate was without the taint of squalor, 
without meanness of soul, and he trusted staunch little Susan 
to take care that physical squalor did not overlay the gal- 
lantry of their act, the beauty of their purpose. In the back- 
ground rose less distinctly the murky egotism of old Forest, 
the mean materialism of life when it came to matters of pos- 
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sessions and the prestige that possessions give. Although 
neither he nor Susan had given expression to the thought, the 
obvious imputation of motives in the old lawyer’s passionate 
resentment of his son’s desire to marry a poor woman, with- 
out social position, had cut them to the quick. “Life is like 
that, I suppose,” the young man mused, as the old catboat - 
drifted farther and farther into the night. “A struggling to 
get on, to get up somehow into a more favorable position, above 
one’s neighbors, to get more money because money helps most 
in the game.”.. ; 

A passionate disgust of this human trait filled his soul with 
unreasonable bitterness, accentuated by his recent experience. 
In scorn and defiance he hardened himself against the com- 
mon code of success, and for the first time in his life clearly 
realized the deep antagonisms that lay beneath ordinary mo- 
tives in human beings. Passionately and incoherently it ex- 
pressed itself, this mood of revolt, in a will not to submit to 
the wisdom of the many, to the standard of the multitude. “I 
guess I am different,” he said to himself. “What counts for 
them—for Alexander, the Swede, for example—doesn’t count for 
me.” What did ‘‘count” for him? Ah, that was not so easy 
to see clearly through the mists of longing and aspiration. ... 
He felt suddenly cold and lonely, very much alone on a vague 
sea. “Ill go over and see old Cross,” he said. “The old 
man is sour on me for leaving his laboratory—and I want him 
to understand why.” The fiery old physicist seemed to Thorn- 
ton to hold within him somewhere the secret of the contradic- 
tions that bothered him; at least, just as Alexander Gerson 
typified personally what he revolted against, so the hot-tem- 
pered old scientist seemed to embody the spirit that stirred 
within himself. 

The Crosses had bought an abandoned farm that wan- 
dered over a steep hillside in northern New Hampshire. 
The decrepit farmhouse had been reshingled and repaired 
sufficiently so that Mrs. Cross and the two daughters could live 
there when they had no gayer or more attractive place to visit. 
Cross had made a workroom out of one end of the barn, 
and there Thornton found him, talking to himself in an amus- 
ing fashion he had, and putting the last strokes to an elab- 
orately carved panel which he had made for a new fireplace in 
the living room. “If it weren’t for that female’s damned legs, 
it would be pretty good. ... They’re too fat. ...I won- 
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der why I made them so fat. ... Hello!” he called out 
through the open door as Thornton’s figure passed a shadow 
across the bars of sunlight. ‘Where did you come from? and 
what foolishness have you been up to now? ... Look here 
at this damn fat-legged female. You ought to know what’s 
wrong with her legs—I don’t. ... Mrs. Cross and Louise 
would have a woman in the business—I can’t see any use in 
her. They think she’s a sort of horn of plenty, symbolic... . 
Look there now!” He held up for the young man’s inspection 
the square board with its carved scrolls. “Not so bad for an 
old man who never had a carver’s knife in his hand before he 
was fifty, is it?” Cross pushed back his spectacles over his 
bald head and sat down in a rough chair, evidently of his own 
workmanship, motioned to another one, and began to fill his 
pipe. “Well, now let’s hear—account for yourself!” 

Jarvis related briefly the chronicle of the summer ending 
with Susan’s marriage over which the old man hummed several 
times reflectively and at last emitted, ““By God, I like that new 
brother-in-law of yours. ... Well, that’s that. They’ve got 
their furrow to plough, and it’s not likely to be an easy one 

. . so much the better for them. ‘Your sister is no fool, if 
she is a woman and your sister... . Well, now, for you? 
Still got that pretty notion of becoming an architect and build- 
ing mud prisons for men to live in, and steel and glass fac- 
tories for them to work in?” 

Thornton nodded, ‘More than ever!” 

“It’s a parasite job for a parasite people,” the old man 
growled. “You'll have to toady to your rich clients, smirk 
and talk soft to ignorant women whose only idea is to have 
something new with which to impress their friends . . . or 
else become a common mechanic and build homes for big busi- 
ness. Much better to leave that to the Hales and their sort 
and try to know something before you die.” 

“T want to do things,” Thornton objected. 

“Do! We're all doing things! Didn’t I do that with my 
own hands? . . . Do, the world is crazy about that word .. . 
as if the pure scientist isn’t the biggest sort of doer on which 
the others must rest, and the artist, too. . . . It was the artist 
in you that made me pick you out, Thornton, for my assistant. 
I don’t want anybody trying to think who can’t express what 
he thinks in concrete terms, and that’s an artist.” 

“T want the terms still more concrete: I want to help build 
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up the new United States, to house the people of this country 
in something better than the makeshifts they have at present. 
Isn’t that worth while?” 

“Sure, it’s worth while,” the old man growled, drawing a 
full breath of tobacco smoke, “if only you can make ’em take 
your new buildings. There you are up against women 
again, and they are like sheep, each one following the other. 
They don’t want beauty, they don’t understand what it is— 
they want what the other woman wants, and she doesn’t know 
what she wants. And so it goes!” 

Thornton laughed. 

“You can laugh, but I see it coming, the rule of women 
in this country. As if they didn’t rule us now, make our ideas 
for us, and keep us at work in the way they want. ... But 
they can’t make our ideals for us, that’s one thing they haven’t 
the brain to do, though they’d like to well enough . . . such 
ideals as we’ve had since the War! ... So you're going to 
work in that trade school next year?” 

This was the contemptuous way in which Cross habitually 
referred to the powerful technical school that was attracting 
year after year more students and more endowment. ‘They 
can make good enough mechanics, plumbers and what not,” 
he would say, “but we have too many of them anyway, even 
for a bathroom civilization, and as for Science, good God!” 
And he held up his hands in horror. “Don’t stay in their | 
workshop too long, Thornton,” he gravely advised, ‘or you 
will get to thinking that bathtubs and trolley cars are all 
there is in life... . There won’t be much of the artist left 
in your soul after a few years there.” 

“T don’t mean to stay there any longer than I can help,” 
Thornton replied. 

“Still supporting those useless people in California, I sus- 
pect?” the old man queried. 

Thornton nodded. 

“The trouble with you, my boy,’ Cross remarked after a 
time, placing his free hand gently on the young man’s shoulders, 
“is that you are too tender—you aren’t hard enough. Toughen 
yourself, my boy, toughen yourself soon, or you will be crushed 
like rotten fruit before you are ripe.” 

“Toughen myself by being hard to others?” 

“Toughen yourself any way you can—grow a skin, grow a 
skin in time—it’s the only way to live.” 
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They were interrupted at this point by a slight girl, rather 
daintily dressed for the old cobwebbed barn. 

“What is it, Louise?” her father demanded in a tone of sur- 
prising gentleness. “Come in! ‘This is a young man you 
know. Thornton doesn’t seem able to help me with that 
damned nymph’s legs—he doesn’t know any more about it than 
I do. I shall have to ask one of your artistic young men what 
to do with ’°em. They aren’t right!” 

“Tsn’t it queer, papa’s carving,” the girl remarked in a 
squeaky, simpering voice. ‘“He’s just crazy about it this sum- 
mer; last year it was cement—he was making mud bowls and 
seats and tables all over the place. . . . Papa, I came in to 
tell you that mama and I are driving over to the Profile Club 
for luncheon. You won’t mind now that you have Mr. Thorn- 
ton to stay with you.” 

“Go on, go on,” the old man said gruffly. ‘We'll be happy 
without you.” 

And after the girl, with some more inconsequential chatter, 
had whisked off, Cross sighed. 

“She has a mind, of sorts, but her mother is doing what she 
can to spoil it. She used to help me make my drawings for 
those mud pies as she calls them. . . . Come out and see my 
trees: they are worth while!” 

As they reached the drive a small, old-fashioned basket 
phaéton rumbled past drawn by a heavy, slouchy farm horse. 

“There they go, driving eight miles over a bad road to 
lunch with some more women just like themselves. The young 
ones will play at golf afterwards, and the old ones will sit on the 
club house veranda and talk the community over. . . . Women 
haven’t changed in a thousand years. That’s precisely the 
way they spent their spare time in Pharaoh’s day. . . . Look 
at that hemlock. Ain’t it a beauty! See how straight it is, 
without a branch or a break for twenty feet. I’ve a few more 
to show you that somehow escaped the timber thieves when 
they logged this place.” 

And he led Thornton through a maze of forest paths cut 
in the seventy acres of old woodland in such a way as to give 
access to every notable tree. His love for his trees was tender 
and glowing as love for youth might be. 

“T tell you,” he sighed, as they came out at the foot of an 
abrupt ledge beyond the tiny forest, “trees pay—they are so 
sure and so slow. I feel that they are very wise. They are like 
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the mountains, a long time here on the earth, and little things 
like ourselves come and go, but quietly they live on sucking 
up moisture and food and drinking in sunshine and rain, 
dropping their waste stuff at their feet, looking straight up 
into the heavens. . . . It’s only lightning or some fool man 
with an ax they have to fear. ... It is like that with all 
cosmic forces, with the eternal things that live on for years 
and years, intent on their own function. . . . And man must 
be like them if he would have peace, steadiness, as much 
like them as circumstances and his fellow men will let him be. 
He must be eternal and resistless!” 

He stopped to let Thornton take in the pretty view across 
the trees to the west with the bolder hills of the White Moun- 
tains in the far distance. A glow of September gold had fallen 
upon the gentle hill country, suffusing it with warmth and © 
color, that accorded with the old man’s mood. 

“Come on,” he said abruptly, “I want to show you my ob- 
servatory on ‘the top of this cliff. I’m just making some inter- 
esting experiments up there which may . . .” His voice trailed 
off above as he trudged up the narrow pathway that led diag- 
onally across the face of the cliff. 


Chapter 4: Marriage 
Bi 


THORNTON was returning from New York in midwinter. 
Seated in the smoking room of the chair car he watched the 
fields glittering in fresh snow fly past his vision and ruminated 
on the events of his trip. The immediate matter had been a 
hurry call from McKeon. Wood and Laughlin had latterly 
launched out into ambitious enterprises, one of them a hy- 
draulic development in Colorado, which had met with dis- 
aster. The estimates of construction had been altogether too 
low, unexpected obstacles had been met, and the venture was 
now on the verge of bankruptcy, with the bondholders likely 
to lose a large part of their investment. Moreover, it was a 
serious blow to the growing reputation of Wood and Laugh- 
lin as engineers. The bankers were disgusted. McKeon, 
knowing that Thornton had done special work in hydraulics, 
had asked him to look over the data and give an opinion, and 
that had led to his going out to Colorado in January and 
examining the project in its incomplete state. He had written 
his report on the train returning and delivered it in person, 
with some direct talk to Mac on the loose way in which the 
original engineering plan had been got together. “It looks 
like a stock jobbing scheme,” he summed up. “I know,’ Mac 
admitted, “and that’s just what it is for the bankers, but we 
can’t afford to get mixed up in that sort of business! . . . The 
trouble is, Jarvis, we need a man here who knows and has 
some conscience into the bargain.” ‘Thornton nodded. At the 
end of their talk Mac, who was growing with marvelous rapid- 
ity into that hybrid type known as the successful New York 
business man, without a trace of education in his appearance, 
said urgently, “Why don’t you chuck that teaching stuff and 
come in with us? We’d make you a sort of manager of this 
office, to supervise plans, and it might lead to bigger things.” 

He hinted vaguely at some of the perquisites of engineering 
deals, in the shape of common stock. Thornton promised to 
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consider the matter, though this mixture of business and en- 
gineering as exemplified by McKeon did not attract him, nor 
did he feel the usual centripetal force of the great metropolis. 
He was always happier leaving it than entering it. . . . Still, 
it was pleasant to know that at twenty-seven he might have 
such a position, which most men in his profession would con- 
sider success. 

From the offices of Wood and Laughlin he had gone to 
luncheon with Perry Hale, who had recently returned from 
Paris and begun the active work of his profession, mainly so 
far by sitting about the rooms of a little club for the arts 
and wistfully exchanging experiences with the other members. 
It was there the two had luncheon, interrupted by the coming 
and going of young men, who greeted one another noisily and 
with the exaggerated note of superficial cordiality common to 
college and professional clubs. Perry seemed to know every- 
body in the place, and had a joking word for most of them. 
He pointed out a few of the celebrities, actors and writers and 
“magazine men.” 

‘Mother wanted me to return to the ancestral hearth, of 
course,” he said to Thornton. “She thinks New York hardly 
respectable, but I convinced her that respectable or not, New 
York has most of the money and that the arts, even the fine 
arts, live on the money of the rich. So we compromised: I am 
to open an office here and see what I can do. If I can pay the 
rent after the first year, New York will have won the day and 
can command my talents.” 

Perry looked hardly any older than when he had gone to 
Europe two years before, and for all that the Beaux Arts might 
have taught him he seemed to Thornton youthful, still the ir- 
responsible college boy, younger than the majority of the young 
men lunching in the club, whose effervescence had been drained 
by the swift-moving life of New York. 

“Tt’s my manner,” Hale observed, divining the reaction in 
Thornton’s mind. “It’s what Susan calls my irresponsible ex- 
terior. Within I am really serious, terribly serious, and deter- 
mined to make a sucess of architecture in New York.” 

As proof of this he broached his plan, which, it was evident 
to Thornton, he had elaborated with Susan’s aid. They were 
to form a partnership. Thornton was to supply what Perry 
gracefully called “the substantial qualities,” and he was “to do | 
the decorative,” “take the female patrons to tea,” prepare the 
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watercolor designs that would “lure them to their fate,” etc. 
Thanks to his already large acquaintance in the unsettled shift- 
ing population of newly rich he had better prospects of getting 
business than most young men returning from Europe with 
nothing but their Beaux Arts certificate. . . . After luncheon 
they continued the discussion of possibilities while examining 
a loft in a neighboring building that Perry thought of renting 
for an office. Then they had gone out to Scarsdale where Susan 
and Forest had established themselves prudently in a little 
Queen Anne cottage not far from the railroad station. “Abom- 
inable vulgarity, this house, I tell Susan every time I see 
her,” Hale commented. “I’ve offered to build her a suitable 
one and charge but half my usual fee....” “Which is 
nothing,” Susan broke in. “Thank you! Tll stick to Queen 
Anne until I see whether the Beaux Arts can do any better!” 
“There, you can see the state of architecture in the U. S.,”’ Hale 
remarked gloomily. ‘What can one do against such ideas as 
that, expressed by a charming and, I may add, competent 
woman?” For a time the two carried on their accustomed 
verbal sparring, and then Hale came back to the matter of 
partnership. 

“That successful pig McKeon is bidding for the soul of your 
brother,” he said to Susan. “We’re just in time to snatch him 
from the awful pit of industrial engineering under the auspices 
of Wood and Laughlin. Mac has dangled all sorts of money 
before his eyes. . . . I have spoken to him eloquently of the 
claims of fine art and beauty, and the fat things to be got 
from the eager and ignorant rich, but I fear me that Mac has 
made the deeper impression. So I leave him to sister’s man- 
aging hand while I seek Forest at the golf links.” 

When Perry had gone Susan remarked, ‘‘He’s not such a 
fool as he makes out—he really did fine work at the Beaux 
Arts, the men say who were there with him, and he does some 
very attractive plans. He’s building a house somewhere in 
Vermont for an old lady, a relative. ... What he needs, 
Jarvis, is just what you’d give him—steadiness and pur- 
pose and order. . . . And, oh, Jarvis, it would be so good to 
have you near once more—you could live with us! Even if it is 
Queen Anne and vulgar, it’s quite comfy and roomy enough 
for all of us.” 

She supplemented her plea with a shake and a hug in her old 
manner, Jarvis held her for a moment, thoughtfully. Susan 
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was always an inspiring surprise to him, so much herself and 
yet so truly developing according to new lines. This was not 
the pretty girl he and his friends had played about with in 
college days. It was a much older woman than the few years 
warranted, yet indubitably the same Susan, affectionate, de- 
monstrative, and positive. . . . She had taken command_of her 
small world and with a competent hand made the most of it. 
Neither she nor Forest had whined over the sudden change 
of prospect created by the elder DeLong’s disapproval of their 
marriage. They had laid down the lines of their life as if 
nothing more favorable had ever been possible. Of the few 
alternatives offered by the growing city, they had chosen the 
suburban and settled in Scarsdale because it had then some ~ 
open country, and a new country club. Forest must have his 
exercise, she explained, after the unaccustomed routine of his 
office work all day. With the growing use of the motor car 
he had been inclined to experiment, but Susan had so far firmly 
opposed this extravagance. “The train is good enough, and it 
always goes.” But for the most part Forest did not propose 
any extravagances. “It’s marvellous, poor boy, how he adapts 
himself to not having the things he’s always had without think- 
ing—and never worries. That’s why he must have his sport, 
and a comfortable home.” Thornton understood that Susan 
had sworn to herself to make up to her husband, so far as she 
could, for whatever material comfort he might have sacrificed 
by marrying her. And Forest did not appear, to the eyes of his 
old friend, to have suffered through his marriage. He was the 
same quiet, self-contained person, courteous and gentle to 
everybody. If he did not like his routine in the offices of the 
great life insurance company, he never said so, and came and 
went with the regularity and punctuality of an old habitué to 
machine-made office work. He had been promoted to an as- 
sistant secretaryship and had his own office. There were better 
things in sight, Susan explained. 

And there was the child, Susan’s son, Forest Third, they 
called him. “Forest notified his father when he was born,” 
Susan told her brother, “but the old man never replied. They 
are so much alike those two, proud and obstinate and silent. 
I don’t mean that my son shall be like them: one suffers too 
much. .. .” 

Thinking of the details of his visit, of the harmony and 
calm good sense of the little household in Scarsdale, of the 
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pleasure of seeing Hale again for whom he had an unreasonable 
affection, of the complications of the Wood and Laughlin firm, 
Thornton spent his time until he noticed that the train was 
slowly coming into New London. It had been snowing again, 
and the train was losing time, which meant a late arrival... . 
He rose, put away his pipe, and took another long look at the 
graying fields covered with drifts of snow. It was, perhaps, 
as he realized in a curious divination, the happiest moment of 
his toilsome life. Especially because of Susan—there was a 
human fate working out harmoniously. And for the first time, 
in spite of the continuing burdens of his family in California, 
he felt himself free to choose, to shape his own future, which 
was a matter of deep inner satisfaction. He might accept 
Perry’s and Susan’s plan for him, hardly Mac’s offer—but not 
yet. He longed to go to Europe, to look about the world, to 
see in reality things he had seen only in print, to think and 
dream and understand. ‘Perhaps another year,” he said to 
himself with a yawn. Anyway it was good to think about. 
New effort, new perception, new understanding—that was what 
made life forward-looking and vivid. . . . The train swerved 
in a wide circle into the station. 


2 


As Thornton emerged from the corridor he lurched with 
the train and caught himself by the plush back of the end seat. 
A little girl, sitting on a woman’s lap, looked up at the man’s 
face thus precipitated towards her and grinned happily. Thorn- 
ton smiled back. She was a pretty child, two years old, he 
judged, with light gold hair and blue eyes. The woman was 
dressed in black with a broad, sweeping, plumed hat of that 
day’s fashion, which hid her features. Thornton, having re- 
gained his equilibrium, was about to pass on up the aisle when 
the woman in the seat awoke from a doze and raised her head. 

“Jarvis!” 

“Leslie!” 

He stood uncertainly beside the chair, the train having come 
to a halt, while they exchanged questions. Leslie informed him 
that she was on her way to visit her husband’s sister in Woburn. 

“You knew my loss?” she said. “I wrote you!” 

“T never got the letter.” 

“TI wondered you did not answer: it was not like you... . 
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I meant to telephone you as soon as I reached Boston... . 
Yes, Dr. Richmond died last August of typhoid.” _ 

When he suggested dining together, she hesitated, murmur- 
ing, “I don’t think we need dinner—the food is so bad, you 
know.” 

“Oh, yes, mama, I’m hungry,” the little girl promptly inter- 
posed. : 

“Clarissa! ...” In the end the three went out to the 
diner, and Clarissa and her mother both ate heartily. Leslie 
did not seem much older than when they had parted that 
stormy April at the Island. Her complexion was less ruddy 
and there was a thickening of the neck. But in her plain black 
gown, with the sweeping picture hat from which her thick > 
golden hair rippled over her white temples, she was distinctly 
attractive. Her manner was calmer, less impulsive. Leslie 
was now thirty-three, Thornton reflected, thinking how the 
gap between them had been filled. They sat and talked of 
times past quite as equals. When the dinner was finished 
Thornton paid the bill, and they returned to the corner of the 
chair car. Thornton held the child, who evidently liked the 
new acquaintance, and presently Clarissa curled up in his > 
arms and went to sleep. ‘She’s a nice youngster,” Thornton 
said, stroking the little girl’s hair. 

“She is my one comfort—she is all I have!” Leslie rejoined in 
a tragic contralto. “Life has left me stranded.’ 

Thornton looked at her wonderingly. Why should one be 
stranded at thirty-three, he mused, even if one had lost a 
husband? Then he remembered her probable poverty. Poor 
Leslie, he thought sympathetically! Nothing seems to hold for 
her for long. But he did not think far nor consecutively on 
this theme, for Leslie talked on, telling him about her sister 
in England, what had happened to the Island. The first hotel 
company had failed and now it was being “developed” by a 
company of rich Philadelphia and New York people who de- 
signed to make of it a sort of club, quite exclusive, for summer 
homes. “I’d so like to see it again!” Leslie said wistfully. 

“Why not? ... After your visit—it’s too hard getting 
there now!” and he looked out into the storm which had in- 
creased in fury as they neared the Massachusetts coast. 

“Perhaps we could go there together; would you like to, 
Jarvis?” she asked. 

“Very much!” he responded heartily. ‘‘We’ll do that!” 
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“Tt’s so good running into you this way. I was afraid you 
had let me slip out of your memory, these last years, and I 
was so blue coming back here—all so different from what it 
used to be.” 

“Tt must be hard,’ he agreed. He gathered that the ap- 
proaching visit to Miss Richmond in Woburn was not impel- 
ling, but compelled by circumstances. 

“She’s the only one of Tony’s family who has recognized 
our existence since his death,” she said sadly. . . . Thus the 
talk wandered on for hours, at times languidly, at times more 
animatedly about past experiences. ‘The train did not reach 
Boston until long after midnight. All chance of making the 
Woburn connection was out of the question. Thornton sug- 
gested taking Leslie to a hotel near by, but she hesitated and, 
divining in her hesitation lack of money, he said bluntly, ““You 
can’t stay here in the station all night. You must come to my 
rooms, and I’ll make you as comfortable as I can.” He found 
a lone cab, bundled his guests in with the bags, and after slow 
progress through silent streets, they reached the old brick 
apartment building where for the last two years he had made 
his home. Clarissa, still asleep, with her small arms hanging 
about Thornton’s neck, was carried up the long flights of stairs 
and laid upon his bed. She turned over, murmuring “da-da”’ 
once, and relaxed on the pillow happily. | 

“She thinks you’re her father come back,’’ Leslie whispered 
sentimentally. “She was so fond of her father, poor dear! .. .” 

While Leslie was putting the child to bed, Jarvis made 
some chocolate which they drank before the gas log. Jarvis 
meant to go out and look for a room in the neighborhood, but 
it was then two o’clock and the storm had kept up. So he 
took a rug and lay down on the lounge before the gas log. 
Just as he was about to fall asleep Leslie opened the bedroom 
door. She had had a bath and had put on a long house dress 
and wound something over her head. 

“Jarvis, I didn’t wake you, did I?” she said. “I just couldn’t 
go to sleep without thanking you again. You are so good to 
us. I haven’t felt so happy since—since—I can’t remember!”’ 
Impulsively she swept across the tiny sitting room and brushed 
his face with her lips, then darted back shyly into the bed- 
room and ostentatiously locked the door. ... 

The next morning the city lay inert under four feet of snow. 
Clarissa had developed a cold, about which Leslie was much 
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worried. Jarvis went out to look for a doctor. The illness did 
not amount to much, but it was a week before Leslie and the 
child left the apartment. Jarvis secured a sleeping room for 
himself in one of the lower apartments, and looked after his 
guests as best he could. ‘I’m so afraid we’re troubling you a 
lot—but you are such a dear, Jarvis, I know you don’t mind!”’ 
And he really didn’t, on the whole. 


> 


“T have given myself to you!” (meaning bodily) is the trite 
formula by which civilized woman sets up her claim upon 
man. Usually he has never questioned it, custom and law 
having decreed that woman in yielding her body to the desires 
of a man has thus in degree lowered her material and spiritual 
condition. Leslie Richmond, sentimental to the depths, never 
questioned the truth of the ‘ancient formula, nor its unerring 
appeal to the chivalrous male heart. Nor did Jarvis Thornton 
really question its validity when Leslie made it to him the gray 
day they sat down opposite each other to reckon up the situa- 
tion and get their bearings. Something in Jarvis went hollow 
when he heard the words; perhaps it was the sense of drag in 
the claim; perhaps it was the realization of the facility with 
which finally the woman had given her body into his possession. 
Whatever his inner comment on the claim might be he had no 
thought of repudiating it: the old creeds still held for him, 
in fact if not in theory, and an appeal to him from the help- 
less or less powerful had never yet gone unanswered... . 
Still he sat and looked and wondered, dully trying to estimate 
the consequences of the claim, what it meant in that future 
which only a few days before had been so full of glowing 
promise and which now seemed unaccountably gray and for- 
bidding. 

“I think we shall be very happy!” Leslie quickly added, 
leaping over the gulf of marriage as an accomplished fact. 
“And Clarissa will adore you.’ 

At the moment Clarissa cried from the inner room, thus 
saving Jarvis the impending caress, which must have been 
perfunctory on his part... . 

Leslie, who had first roused fierce sexual appetite in him as 
a boy, had then toyed with it, stimulating and drinking it to 
the self-imposed limit of what she regarded prudence—obey- 
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ing her instinct and her social standard in equal degree. She 
had not then ‘“‘given herself” to him because it was obviously 
too dangerous, altogether wrong and unthinkable—Jarvis, little 
more than a boy, penniless in college, and herself unmarried, 
dependent upon finding some protector who would demand or 
assume that she came to him untouched by passion.... 
Now it had been altogether different. She was more ‘‘experi- 
enced” and aware how to avoid “consequences,” and she no 
longer had the fictitious advantage of virginity to protect. And 
She really loved Jarvis, always had from the very early be- 
ginning, she soon convinced herself. To be sure he was six 
years younger than she, but those years no longer counted 
as they had in early youth, and he had assured her she seemed 
to him quite as young as himself. He was still working 
for a modest salary, but Leslie’s imagination quickly flamed, 
and she had already built many fairy castles out of what he 
told her of his New York prospects. Of course, he must give 
up this teaching drudgery at once, at the end of the term, and 
plunge into the New York vortex, which would be exciting and 
successful with her experience to help his inexperience. Oh, 
she could be very useful to her “artist”? husband, as she 
began already in thought to term him. He really needed her, 
to stimulate his timidity, to make that favorable social atmos- 
phere without which no artist can succeed. Her age and her 
superior social experience instead of a handicap would here be 
of the very greatest help. . . . So her woman’s imagination 
ran on swiftly into all the implications of the present fact, of 
that “I gave myself to you!” When she came back into the 
sitting room after placating Clarissa with a picture book she 
caressed Jarvis, who was sitting thoughtfully before the dead 
gas log. 

“We shall be very happy, shan’t we, dear?” she murmured, as 
her hand passed over his bent head down behind the ears to 
his neck. ‘“Shan’t we?” she repeated more insistently as her 
first demand elicited no reply. Jarvis knew that he should 
speak out the truth which, like a weight, was stifling him, 
should somehow tear off this fingering touch about his neck and 
burst out of the room, never to return until the woman and her 
child had departed. But he did none of those things, being 
bound by tradition and sentiment, also endowed with some 
imagination and much tenderness. Instead he said dully, “Yes, 
I hope so, dear!” and let his lips meet hers in the expected 
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kiss. “I know so!” Leslie chorused blithely, bustling about 
the room to tidy it. 

After that first yielding of herself, she was chary of too inti- 
mate caresses, feeling that she must keep something of herself 
in reserve for actual marriage. And the man, with the heavy 
clogging memory of his waking in her arms and realizing all 
the implications of his weak act, shuddered away inexplicably 
from too close contact. “We must wait,” she would whisper 
to him, as if the effort were as difficult for him as for her, and 
she stressed the idea that she had forgotten when she “gave 
herself. . . .” 

After a few days, by dint of accustoming himself to the idea, 
Jarvis accepted the fact of their inevitable marriage, without 
the first depressed, lost sensation. It was not a radiant pros- 
pect, in his circumstances, and he knew that he did not love 
Leslie as he had thought to love, nor ever would love her—but, 
after all, it was not an impossible prospect, not something that 
he could not meet, as other men, many doubtless, had met it. 
It was in this mood that at last he forced himself to write 
Susan of his expected marriage. He tried to be light and gay, 
but his words sounded cheap and hollow to himself, and at 
the end he broke into his real gray mood, “I don’t know just 
what we shall do, but it will hardly be possible now for me 
to join Perry—I must earn more money than we could pos- 
sibly make the first years. Tell Perry I am sorry... .” 

The response to this was neither letter nor telegram, just 
Susan herself on the morning express. Luckily Leslie had 
finally gone to Woburn with Clarissa. Susan’s brown eyes were 
blazing though her cheeks were white and her hands trembled 
when she put them on Jarvis. Forest had warned her, “Go 
slow, old girl—it’s dangerous, interfering in these matters— 
remember my experience!” (As if, Susan flamed, there was 
anything in common between the two cases!) ... She had 
meant to be very grown up and practical and commonsensible 
when they met, but instead she put her head against her 
brother’s breast and sobbed while he patted her and said 
ineffectually and huskily, “You mustn’t take it that way, Sue, 
that’s no way to take it—what are you crying for?”’ 

“Tf shouldn’t have left you,’ Susan blubbered inconse- 
quentially, “Jet her get hold of you, old pill!” 

Jarvis was aware that he should resent this language in 
reference to his future wife, but it was so exactly in character 
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with Susan’s explosive manner that they both laughed and 
sat down with the air cleared to talk the matter over. 

“How can you be engaged?” Susan vivaciously demanded. 
“Tt’s less than a fortnight since you were in New York, and 
you didn’t even mention Leslie then.” 

Jarvis reflected that it had taken much less than the fort- 
night Susan calculated to produce the catastrophe. But he 
evaded, “Oh, I have known Leslie a long time, years, and al- 
ways been fond of her.” 

“But you haven’t seen her since she married Dr. Tony, have 
your” 

There was no use evading Susan, he saw, and so the exact 
facts of his adventure on the way back from New York 
came out. The tale set Susan back into her furious mood. 

“So she sponged on you as she has sponged on somebody all 
her life! and after using you because she sees nothing better, 
she makes up her mind to marry you—” 

“Susan,” Jarvis interrupted, “this sort of thing won’t do 
us any good.” And he added bluntly, “I must marry Leslie, 
and that is all there is to it. I hope you will be as nice to her 
as you can be for my sake.” 

“Why do you have to marry her?” Susan demanded -sud- 
denly. 

Her brother’s eyes fell before Susan’s honest gaze. He 
couldn’t tell her the truth—she simply wouldn’t understand it 
even if it were fair to Leslie. So he quibbled, “I just must, 
Sue. You must let it go at that. Leslie needs me, and I am 
fond of her. . . . And it’s an awful nice kid, that little girl 
Clarissa—you will like her right off.” 

“So she loads you up not only with herself but with her 
child. . . . How can you marry? You haven’t the means—it’s 
hard enough for you now.” 

“T’ll manage somehow,” he said a little wearily. ‘I always 
have, haven’t IP ...” At the end Susan asked the bottom 
question which both had studiously evaded all through their 
talk, “Do you love her, Jarvis?” The young man reddened 
uncomfortably. All his life through there were certain lies 
that were peculiarly hard for him to tell, and this was one of 
them. He had not yet been able to phrase it even for Leslie. 

“How can one tell about love—what love is,” he said. “It’s 
one thing to one person and another to another. . . . Do you 
love Forest?” 
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““Ves!”? Susan answered honestly, looking her brother in the 
eyes clearly. ‘Much more than at first, more all the time. 
. One couldn’t live with as good a person as Forest with- 
out learning to love him. ... But Leslie Richmond isn’t 
Forest. . . . Do you love her, Jarvis?” 

“T am going to marry her, Susan,” he answered gravely, and 
Susan knew that she had come to the end, had failed. She 
gathered up her gloves and hat and prepared to leave. Look- 
ing around the bare and rather forlorn little place, she remarked 
with a vicious snap, “Well, I hope she makes you a bit more 
comfortable than this! If she does I won’t exactly hate her. 

. I'll tolerate her for your sake, brother!” When she put 
her arms about his neck and kissed him for the last time, there 
were tears resting in her eyes. Brother and sister gave each 
other a long look without speaking, many unsayable things 
crowding their consciousness—the sense that something had 
come to an end, something very precious with all the fine 
quality of hopeful youth, something they should both remember 
achingly all their lives. Some close bond had been broken. 
To Jarvis the fleeting perception came that never again, no 
matter what life might offer, should he know love such as 
Susan had given him, absolute, unquestioning devotion, of a 
strength and purity that love between man and woman in mar- 
riage could never equal. And to Susan came the baffling 
misery of seeing the brother she had adored and believed in 
utterly, plunging helplessly, stupidly over some awful gulf to 
destruction and not being able with all the strength of her love — 
to pull him back from the brink. The twist in him that made 
this thing so inevitable, so helpless, was beyond her imagina- 
tion, and thus the first division between them was set up. 
There was something dark in his soul, behind his eyes, always 
before so clear and honest and transparent to her, that gave 
him into the power of this common woman and her need of him. 

. Susan brushed the tears from her eyes, and they walked 
silently side by side to the railroad station. Jarvis bought the 
ticket, a magazine, found her a seat in the day coach—Susan’s 
unalterable thrift would never permit her the luxury of a chair 
in the Pullman for a day journey—and said, “Well, I must be 
hurrying now, Sue!” Sue divined that he had an appointment 
with Leslie, and her face flushed. Forgetting the crowded car 
she, hugged, him to her sobbing, “I can’t bear it! I can’t, I 
can’t! . 
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When Forest met her at the New York terminal, he re- 
marked, “Not much success? . . . You look as if you had been 
to a funeral, Sue!” 

“T have,” Susan answered sombrely. ‘Don’t speak to me 
about it.” 


4 


With leaden feet Thornton retraced his way alone to his 
rooms. Susan had accomplished one thing by her passionate 
protest against his marriage to Leslie: she had brought out 
clearly in his own mind, stripped of all possible mist of physical 
passion, the fact that he did not love this woman, that by 
marrying her he was plunging into a dark abyss from which 
his whole being instinctively shrank. It was as if he had thus 
far from boyhood climbed painfully a long hill towards light 
and air and freedom, and suddenly when the horizon was be- 
ginning to open out before him, and the weight of the burdens 
which he was carrying were growing lighter, by some misstep 
he had plunged back into the dark morass from which he had 
been so many years emerging. . . . He had said stubbornly 
to Susan that he should marry Leslie, in order to end the in- 
tolerable tension of the argument between them, but now that 
he was going alone to face the future symbolized in the woman 
who was waiting in his rooms, as he surmised, he was by no 
means so positive. His mind played tricks with hope, seeking 
some way of postponing, of evading his fate. 

Leslie was warming. her feet before the gas log which she 
had lighted and reading the morning newspaper negligently. 
She looked very fresh and blooming, in a new dress, not black, 
as Jarvis noted. When he explained his absence Leslie said, 
with a little twist of her lips, “Why didn’t you keep her? 
_Didn’t little sister want to see me?... I hope she is 
‘going to like me. She must! When she sees how happy I 
make you.” She came over to him and gave him a warm kiss. 
“You seem sad—didn’t you want to see me?” 

“Susan thinks I ought not to marry—yet,” he said evasively, 
“and I suppose it is rash. You see, there are mother and 
Marjorie—they need more money; I had a letter from mother 
_ yesterday.” 

Leslie listened silently, a little straightening of her whole 
figure indicating stubbornness. At the end of his fumbling ex- 
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planations there was a pause, then after moving to the other 
end of the room and picking up her hat which she had dropped 
on the lounge, she said in a distant tone: 

“Of course, if you feel it would be a burden . . . we have 
gone pretty far, Jarvis. ...I1 thought it meant happiness 
to you, that I could help you... but if...” She stopped, — 
choked, and Jarvis was miserably conscious that she was cry- 
ing while she fussed with her hat pins. He hated himself in- 
tolerably and blamed himself wholly. “What are you going to 
do?” he asked stupidly. 

“T don’t know. ... It doesn’t make much difference now. 

. . . L must look for some corner for Clarissa and myself. 
I can’t stay on there in Woburn forever!” (There had 
already been indications that the lady in Woburn had grown 
rapidly tired of her brother’s widow and her child.) The 
pitifulness of it all, the dreariness of it, overwhelmed the 
man. 

“You can have these rooms as long as you like,” he said. 

“T couldn’t stay here!” she sighed. 

“T’d find some other place for myself,” he suggested. 

“That would do if we were to be married . . . but if that 
isn’t to be, the sooner I go, the better,” she said in a subdued, 
humiliated tone. Again they were silent, but Leslie seemed to 
make no progress with the hat. | 

His tortured imagination made him feel exacerbatedly the 
woman’s humiliation. He saw only her side of the affair, and 
he saw it sentimentally, romantically, as he had been trained to 
see it... . “Oh, Jarvis! Jarvis!” The soft, plump arms were 
tight about him once more, and Leslie was weeping gently, 
unaffectedly, helplessly in his arms... . 

“Now, you'll never have such gloomy thoughts again, will 
your You bad boy! Promise me!” and Leslie knew she had 
won. She believed, like many women, that any man who had 
once proved himself sensitive to her physical attraction, could © 
not easily escape the seduction. She did not realize, as women 
rarely realize until too late, that physical seduction is the 
feeblest, most ephemeral of methods of control. But if she had — 
been fine enough to divine the truth, it would not have affected 
her present determination to fasten herself upon Thornton. 
Her present need of him was too urgent, the humiliating — 
alternatives too disagreeable, and—as she iterated again and — 

again—she loved him, wanted him for herself. . . . “Clarissa 
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will be so happy!” she said, as she readjusted her blouse be- 
fore the glass. Oddly enough Thornton found comfort in that 
suggestion. Clarissa might be a great compensation. “We'll 
give her a little brother some time, won’t we, Jarvis?” she 
said tenderly with a last kiss. . . . His burdens were expand- 
ing rapidly, but he replied manfully, “I hope so!” 


5 


The lady in Woburn, discovering by the discarded mourn- 
ing dresses and in other subtler ways, that her brother’s widow 
was forming plans of her own for the future, made herself so 
disagreeable that Leslie hinted that she must find some other 
“nook” until Jarvis was ready to marry. In the end, she moved 
into his tiny apartment with Clarissa, declaring it was perfect 
for “the emergency,” but Thornton more and more felt the 
urgency of a final solution to all the complications that arose. 
It seemed that Leslie had very little or no ready money, and 
“borrowed” small sums from him, which embarrassed him. 
Then he discovered that she had petty debts reaching 
_ back even to her former marriage that were worrying her, and 
after considerable verbal skirmishing induced Leslie to produce 
her bills, which she shamefacedly and tearfully did—not 
wholly. Thornton, who from long experience with himself 
had become austere in personal expenditure, although generous 
to others, learned that Leslie had no system, no prudence, 
where money was concerned. If she wanted anything and 
could possibly lay her hands on the money—or secure credit— 
she bought it, trusting to the expansible future to provide for 
payment. She was quick to acknowledge her weakness. “You 
see, Jarvis, I never used to have to think of money. Poor 
mama just gave us what we needed, and when she wanted 
money drew on her trustees... . I suppose I got into extrava- 
gant habits, thinking we had plenty, etc.” That happy time, 
she did not ‘recollect, was a good many years ago, in fact when 
she was a child. Because she had once lived in the illusion of 
wealth she felt that she was justified in having habits of lax 
expenditure superior to persons brought up in more restricted 
conditions, such as Susan. ‘‘You’ll have to teach me how to be 
economical,” she said penitently to Jarvis. 

“The only way I know is not to spend what you haven’t 
got,” he said laconically. 
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“But that isn’t so easy, dear boy,” she protested, “when you 
buy things mostly on credit.” 

“Cut the credit out—make it cash,” he suggested. 

“Oh, a woman can’t do things that way!” 


Money matters oppressed Jarvis, the money consideration. — 


‘So much of the squalor of his boyhood had been due not to 
the lack of money, but to the desire for things that there was 


not the money to pay for, and the pretense of having more | 


‘money than actually was the fact. So deeply had this impres- 
sion sunk into his consciousness that he was almost morbidly 
shrinking before any money question. He wanted to put it 
utterly out of his mind. For himself he could do that easily, 


forgetting what he could not have, and spiritually living with- | 


out any consciousness of poverty. If Susan had not this inner 
twist about money she had an instinctive prudence, which good 
Mrs. Westcott had duly ironed into habits of thrift, and where 
Jarvis was concerned, Susan had had a vivid sense of honor 
that she must not take a penny that she could get along with- 
out. So their life in common had been singularly unruffled by 
the money question. Jarvis had to force Susan to spend where 
he felt it was necessary. Then both of them had deeply in their 
natures the old Puritan conviction, the truly aristocratic dis- 
dain, that money questions were sordid, not to be talked about 
or discussed, above all not to be wrangled over in public. They 
had a certain shame about money and its implications. All 
these mental inhibitions were utterly foreign to Leslie, who, 
as she often assured Jarvis, had lived in a world where money 
entered constantly into all personal considerations. In this 
‘world, which she correctly asserted to be the coming world, 
money was the paramount consideration, and mere thrift or 
abstinence was vulgar. If you hadn’t got money or could not 
borrow it from some one, you must just go out and find it 
somehow, it did not very much matter how. . . . All this new 
understanding of money and its relationship to human life did 
not come upon Jarvis Thornton in one flash. It opened 
gradually to his consciousness along with many other changes 
in point of view. But after the debt revelation from Leslie, he 
realized that their indeterminate situation must come to an end 
soon. Either he must abandon her and little Clarissa definitely, 
or he must marry her at once and be in a position of control, 
besides, as Leslie urged, ending this ‘equivocal position,” 


~which made her unhappy. But the debts, the borrowings, the 
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money discussions, distressed him, filling his spirit with a 
miasma that ate like some corrosive gas into his happiness 
and threatened to render him utterly wretched. 

So they were married one morning by an old Episcopal 
clergyman—Leslie insisted upon his being Episcopalian—in a. 
dingy little downtown church, and went off by the noon train on 
their honeymoon, alone, the Woburn aunt having been in- 
duced to assume Clarissa for a short time. (Jarvis wanted to. 
take the little girl with them, he found her so companionable, 
but Leslie felt that she would be a drag upon them in New 
York while they were scouting for an apartment). . . . Leslie 
made much of this brief honeymoon, “our being just together,”’ 
and wanted to revisit the island “where we first loved.” Jarvis. 
shrank from returning there, and it was necessary for him to 
make his arrangement with Wood and Laughlin as soon as. 
possible and get to work. So Leslie accepted New York as 
an exciting substitute for the island, and just four months from 
the day Jarvis had stumbled upon her and Clarissa in the cor- 
ner of the chair car on his way back from New York, they 
were seated in the train opposite each other rushing towards 
the metropolis through fields clothed in spring green. 

Leslie had on a pretty new gown of blue broadcloth and a 
fresh picture hat with a wide plume. She looked content, 
gazing with interested eyes out upon the shifting landscape. 
Life’s uncertainties were for the moment resolved. .. . 

“TIsn’t it great!” she exclaimed, giving his knee a little 
squeeze with her gloved hand. 

He was thinking of the coming interview with Mac. In the 
months that had elapsed since their last talk there had been 
one of the periodic lulls in business activity, a hesitant period, 
and he judged that the firm of Wood and Laughlin had not 
taken on much new business. That Colorado fiasco had been 
damaging to the young firm. The salary that had finally been 
offered him was not what had been first suggested, and four 
thousand dollars a year did not seem as large a sum for three 
as it had for one. . . . But this was only the beginning—the 
beginning of real life, he said to himself, endeavoring to regain 
his former trust in the future. He might still work with 
Perry if he could find the time, and it was to be New York 
and the boundless sea, and he was only twenty-eight. . 

Lying awake that night in the dark little room of the old 
hotel far down Broadway he tried to see into the gloom that 
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was suffocating him. His wife lay sleeping easily by his side, 
satisfied, one arm stretched out to him, as if confident of pro- 
tection. . . . After a time he got up from the bed very gently 
so as not to disturb Leslie and sat by the open window lis- 
tening to the noises from the city, dying down into an ever 
fainter murmur. . . . He wondered if men often felt this way 
the night of their marriage, with this curious sadness and 
despair at having done something irremediably wrong, that a 
whole lifetime would not set right. He could not discover the 
whole nature of the wrongness, search in his pained conscious- 
ness as he might. Even desire had gone utterly, the passion 
that had betrayed him! Instead of cleansing and refreshing 
body and soul, passion now left him wracked and beaten, de- 
graded and ashamed. Why? It did not affect Leslie that way. 
It was “normal” and “natural.” Why could he not take it all 
simply, hopefully, as others did? He had never known love; 
that he now realized with a wistful sense of some great beauty 
forever lost; and lust, even if he had it for this woman 
sleeping satisfiedly on the bed, could never compensate him 
for love. It was an utterly other thing, and now he knew that 
he did not want it. He wanted something which he could not 
name, but which filled him with an ache of utter loss) Why 
was it that one pair of human beings mated killed life and an- 
other pair created it each for the other? He rose to put on his 
clothes, in a desire to get out into the night, to walk hard, to 
flee from the gulf within him. The sleeper on the bed moved 
slightly and murmured something. He sat down again. Leslie 
might be frightened if she woke and found him gone... . 
But he could not still the surge of dreary thoughts within his 
aching brain. . . . As the gray light stole down into the nar- 
row street and revealed him sitting there by the window he 
was saying to himself, “This is not the end. It merely 
lengthens the road. . . . Other men, perhaps most of them, 
sooner or later, find that marriage has not brought them the 
dream they dreamed. But they go on in spite of the disap- 
pointment. They find that life is more than marriage, than 
love even. They go on because they have to, because there 
are things to do, roads to cover, hills to climb, even if filled 
with sand and lonely. They go on! ...” Once more the 
sustaining sense of bearing his burdens upward through the 
murky atmosphere, over the sandy footing of life’s way, came 
to him. He had drawn in his belt, so to speak, swallowed his 
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disillusion, and resumed once more far down the toilsome 
ascent towards that distant goal, now removed from sight and 
more than ever problematical. He began to think calmly of 
the coming day, what he would say to McKeon, to Perry 
Hale, to Susan and Forest, and opened his bag to get out a 
notebook. The movement disturbed the sleeping woman; 
she roused herself, pushed back her dishevelled hair and 
asked, “What are you sitting up for?” She looked old in the 
gray light, her white flesh exposed through her slight night- 
dress... . “I was thinking of my interview with the Wood 
and Laughlin people,” he replied. “Plenty of time for that 
at breakfast,” she remarked, sleepily. ‘Come back to bed!” 
And as he lay down beside her she put an arm caressingly 
over him. “I like to have you near,” she said. He stroked 
her arm gently. “All right—I’m here,” he replied, and began to 
think of his talk with Mac. . . . He wondered how Clarissa 
was and fell asleep at last, dreaming of running hard from a 
large black cloud that reached out behind him threateningly, 
emitting noisome vapors. ... It had almost swallowed him. 


PART TWO 
Flux 


Chapter 5: The Great Fair 


I 


“On, Auntie—it’s such a glorious day! ...I can see the 
Lake, miles and miles’ of it, all bluey gray and shiny. ... 
And over there in the Park is a big white building. Immense’ 
—some’thing like a Greek temple. . . . Oh, it’s won’derful’!” 
The words, half chanted, floated over a girl’s shoulders into 
the room. 

The girl’s excitement as she scanned the horizon to be seen 
from the hotel bedroom opposite the Chicago Park that had 
been converted into the World Fair subsided momentarily, as 
if thronging impressions choked all further utterance. An un- 
intelligible groan was the only response from the bed within, 
followed by a plaintive murmur, “Take care, Cynthia, or 
you'll fall out of that window.” 

Cynthia was leaning as far out of the bedroom window as 
she could thrust her lithe body, straining her strong wrists in 
the effort to keep her balance, her black hair tumbling around 
her brown neck and falling over her large eyes. Presently 
she let her body slip back into the room, shook her tumbled 
hair into place with one swift toss of her head, glanced swiftly 
at the prostrate form on the bed and picking up her hat 
from a chair where she had tossed it the night before on her 
arrival darted for the door, pausing with her brown hand on 
the knob to murmur, sympathetically, “Poor Auntie! ... Is 
the headache very bad—one of the tur’rible ones?” 

“Where are you going?” The invalid raised her head anx- 
iously. “You know your father said you were to stay here 
with me until he returned, Cynthia!” 

“Yes, I know!” the girl replied, sliding, nevertheless, with 
fixed purpose through the open door, “I’m just going down 
to the veranda—back soon!’’ And she shot through the door, 
closing it firmly behind to avoid further discussion as to her 
purposes. Once on the broad portico of the suburban hotel 
she hesitated a few moments, then plunged down the steps 
and across the street in the direction of the imposing white 

Ior 
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building that had drawn her irresistibly from the third story 
bedroom. . . . There was no hesitation or back-looking in her 
course through the surging crowd around the entrance to the 
Fair grounds. Her mind once centered on an objective, it 
seemed, the girl pursued it irrevocably, fiercely... . 

Within the white gates the girl’s roving glance swept along 
the curving esplanade where the visitors moved in languid pro- 
cession, over the drab state building on the corner that was 
like a railroad station, to the gleaming waters of the Lake, 
ruffled by a stiff September wind. 

“Tt’s a greeny gray, not a bluey gray,” she decided, mutter- 
ingly, correcting an erroneous impression, “and it’s much 
prettier than the ocean.” | 

Having settled this fact she turned resolutely away from the 
inviting lake, the crowded esplanade, all the temptations of 
the Great Fair enticingly unfolding themselves in the distance, 
to the stately white building that had first riveted her atten- 
tion from the hotel bedroom. Far flung, with two outstretched 
wings, it was even more impressive from the level greensward 
where she stood than it had been from an elevation. The 
girl’s slightly frowning gaze and parted lips betrayed the 
keenest preoccupation with the building. “It’s like the Par- 
thenon,” she decided, “only lots bigger in scale and things 
added on.” Slowly, unconsciously, the great building drew 
her nearer until in the shadow cast by the north portal she 
stopped altogether to study the figures molded in staff that 
ran as a frieze through the colonnades. Her parted lips 
broadened into a smile of pure appreciation, and she raised 
herself slightly on the tips of her well-shod feet as if she 
would penetrate the mystery of the beauty before her. From 
her uplifted head she shook the heavy curls that she still 
wore school-girl fashion loose over her neck. It was a sturdy 
brown neck, sinewy like her arms, yet full, and it moved in 
rhythm with her shoulders and her swelling breasts as though 
her body would free itself altogether from the hampering 
gown. A smile of pure pleasure and entranced perception parted 
her strong, curving lips. Evidently it was a moment of ex- 
quisite ecstasy, almost unconscious in its fullness of sensation, 
such as came when she successfully grasped a complex idea, 
recognized a clear beauty, or understood the motive of a 
human being! ... As her glance fell from this ecstatic ab- 
sorption in its downward sweep across the broad flight of 
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ascending steps before her leading into the ambitious temple 
of modern fine art, she looked straight into the amused face 
of a stranger, a young man who had perched himself on the 
base of a column. The girl’s smile broadened into an irresist- 
ible laugh, as if in recognition of having somehow been caught 
unawares. 

“Pretty good, isn’t it?” the young man tossed down to her 
nonchalantly in answer to the laugh. 

“Tt’s won-der-ful,” the girl gasped, with a little involuntary 
catch between her syllables, like a pulsing song. “Just great!” 

“That’s saying a good deal,” the stranger suggested, crit- 
ically, casting an appraising glance over his shoulder at the 
long fagade, now dazzlingly white under the full beat of the 
morning sun. “It’s some building sure enough,” he admitted; 
“by all odds the best in the show—perhaps the only really 
good thing out here.” 

“Oh, is it?” the girl murmured, as if trying to swallow this 
bit of ‘authority whole and finding it difficult. Yet authority 
always arrested her, until she had probed its foundations and 
found them insecure. ... “Why do you think it so much 
better than the other buildings?” 

The young man gathered up his long body and slid down 
to the turf beside the girl. 

“‘Because,” he explained in the same sure tone, “‘this build- 
ing has both tradition and impulse—therefore true origi- 
nality.” 

“Tt’s classical,” the girl suggested, frowning in her effort to 
apply the new dictum; “it’s something like those old temples 
I’ve seen in Sicily and Greece—only it’s lots larger.” 

“Of course it’s Greek in inspiration,” the young man 
plumped back. “So are most of the other buildings in the 
Fair—only this one admits it, says so openly, but the others 
try to hide it. Atwood tells you frankly where he went for 
his idea.” 

“Who’s Atwood?” 

“The man who designed this building,” the young man ex- 
plained, respectfully. ‘‘He’s the only architect with genius in 
the whole show!” 

“Oh!” The girl seemed to swallow the information thus 
handed out rather dogmatically, but she was merely formu- 
lating objections. 

“Why, if he just took some old Greek temple and made it 
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much bigger, is he such a great architect?” she finally de- 
manded. 

“But that isn’t what he’s done,” her instructor laughed back, 
pleased with her pugnacity. ‘Of course the design is classical 
—all good modern buildings are except the fake Gothic that 
colleges and churches try to put over! But it’s the classic 
design adapted and made suitable for a modern world. It’s 
not purely classical in treatment, as you can see from those 
pavilions thrown out on either end.” He began to move 
along the front of the building pointing out various fea- 
tELES. 7.5% 

“Td like it better without the pavilions,” the girl ventured. 

“So would I—but he had to house five thousand original 
oil paintings in one building! Seen ’em?” 

“Not yet. We’ve just come.” 

“You’ve got a lot to digest, young lady,” the man suggested. 

ve suppose so . . . but I’m most interested in buildings. I 
always am in Europe. bs 

“So you’ve seen Europe,” the young man remarked, teas- 
ingly and a little enviously. 

“Several times. ... Last winter we went to Sicily and 
Greece. . . . Papa took me to many small places because 
Mother and Helen—that’s my sister—were too tired and don’t 
like little places where there are fleas and the beds are bad. 
I don’t mind fleas and bad beds, much, and papa doesn’t. So 
we went to Girgente and Syracuse. . . . It was too heavenly, 
those beautiful temples standing alone off there beside the 
sea!”? Her warm brown eyes softened under the memory. 
“You must go to Sicily if you like Greek building.” 

“IT hope to some day!” The man glanced with increased 
interest at his young companion. .. . “Like to look around 
it?” He swept his hand possessingly over the noble Art 
Building. ‘The other side is almost better than this—faces 
the lagoon you know.” 

The girl assented with a quick smile. 

“You seem to know a lot about this building!” . 

“T ought to, seeing my firm put it up; and I’ve been on the 
job four months, from the foundations to the roof!” .. 

Thus they slowly began the tour of the great building, the 
stranger talking in jerky comment, explaining this and that, 
sometimes in technical terms, while the girl fastened her gaze 
steadily on the white structure. are 
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“Of course, as I said, it isn’t pure in any sense. The Greeks 
would gasp if they could sail in here some day and take a 
look at it! But thunder and guns, it’s the work of a genius, 
and what’s the use of picking fiaws in it!” 

The girl smiled, approvingly. That was the way she 
thought about things. It was only the dubious, halfway 
efforts in life that had to be picked to pieces: the really im- 
portant things must be enjoyed and admired whole-heartedly, 
which was so much pleasanter. 


2 


They had circled the huge structure, eyeing it from every 
angle, then gone inside the great central dome and up hidden 
ladders to the exterior of the dome, and finally had come out 
again into the clear sunlight above the lagoon at the South 
portal. They idled there, looking across the intervening 
islands to the buildings in the distance grouped about the 
Court of Honor. Beneath on the muddy water of the lagoon 
that had been dredged out of the Park, picnickers were float- 
ing about in little electric launches, gondolas, and mere row- 
boats. By this time the girl felt quite intimate with her com- 
panion and congratulated herself on her luck in finding some 
one who knew so much about the Art Building and the Fair. 
She liked his authoritative, slightly ironical and often sweep- 
ing generalizations. He must be very clever! For a passing 
moment she reflected all this could not have happened if she 
had strictly obeyed her father’s injunction to remain with poor 
old Aunt Ann until his return from business in the city. It 
was an obvious benefit of disobedience, no doubt to be paid 
for presently, but she had not yet begun to worry over the 
payment. Beside, she knew that her father would not be 
scandalized by her exploring the Fair with a strange young 
man, as Mother and Helen would be—or even Auntie Ann. 
Father was sociable and approachable himself—that was the 
reason very likely why they had made him governor of his © 
state when he was only thirty-five—that and his war record. 
In her journeys with him she had seen him talking easily with 
all sorts of men, and he let her share in the conversation when 
she had something to say. While Mother and Helen acted 
as if everybody they hadn’t known always or been introduced 
to with proper credentials must be dangerous or “undesirable.” 
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It was, she reflected, so much nicer. to be with father and 
Auntie Ann (who after all wasn’t her aunt and had no real 
authority) alone on a trip like this where adventures might 
open at every turn rather than with the more difficult pres- 
ence of Mother and Sister Helen. ... For instance, this 
chance encounter with the intelligent architect or engineer as 
he described himself. He was, besides, quite good-looking, 
as she had satisfied herself. He was not especially well 
dressed, his clothes were probably ready-made, and did not 
fit quite as she had learned well tailored men’s clothes should 
fit, and his boots needed polish. But many of her father’s 
numerous friends were dressed in the same ill-fitting fashion, 
and besides she was not much interested in men’s clothes. 
It was more in what they said and the sort of mind they 
might have. ... For the moment they seemed to have ex- 
hausted the great building which had drawn them together. 
The girl ventured a personal note. 

“Td like to be an architect, if I were a man—build 
things!” | : 

“Why not? These days girls do everything pretty nearly, 
are in all the professions. ... They go to college with the 
men out here. You see ’em in that new university on the 
Midway.” 

“How Id like it! . . . But mother would be horrified.” 

“Why?” 1 

Cynthia could not express briefly the inhibitions of her 
mother’s code without assuming a social superiority to her com- 
panion. So she contented herself with saying, ‘Oh, that’s 
the way she feels about things—I suppose she is old-fashioned. 
She rest girls should be ‘cultivated’ without being ‘edu- 
cated.’ ’ 

They both laughed at this triumphant distinction. 

“Suppose we walk about a bit if you are not tired?” 

With a last admiring glance at the noble Art Building 
rising above the muddy waters of the lagoon they crossed the 
curved bridge to the Wooded Island, where, the young man 
assured the girl, the only other buildings really worth remark 
were placed—the Japanese houses. After admiring the detail 
and finish of these exotic structures, they passed on to another 
curved bridge under which the gondolas were drifting. 

“They look all out of place here,” the girl remarked. “It 
isn’t a bit like Venice, where they belong.” 
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“That’s like us,” the man observed, harshly. “We Ameri- 
cans are jackdaws—we pick up all sorts of odd or bright- 
looking things and lug them home to adorn our nest!” 

“Why shouldn’t we—if they are really lovely?” the girl chal- 
lenged, warmly. 

“Better make something of our own, hadn’t we?”’ 

“We are making something—this!” 

The girl’s glance swept the famous Court of Honor, all 
glittering in white with flashing fountain, and in the far dis- 
tance along the Lake the lofty colonnade with its prancing 
white horses. 

“You like this?” he demanded, with a touch of scorn. 

“Ves,” she said, heartily. “I think it’s great! ... I love 
it all, and the crowds too.” She burst into a low gurgle of 
throaty laughter as if the somewhat grandiose scene of white 
building, gilded statues, dashing water, and human throngs 
thrilled her. Her companion was observing her with a greater 
interest than the scene. 

“Vowre a queer kid,” he pronounced, bluntly. “You seem 
so grown up in your mind, and so—young otherwise.” 

The girl accepted this frank estimate with a considering 
frown. 

“That must be what Helen calls my crudity,” she explained. 

“Don’t you mind what Helen says—you are all right... . 
What’s your name, by the way?” 

“Cynthia Walton.” 

“Mine’s Jarvis Thornton.” 

“You live in Chicago?” 

“Been here only a few months. . . . I came from New York 
on a construction job.” 

“We're from New York—as much as any place. We used 
to live in Indiana. . . . Papa was governor there years ago. 
. . . But we’ve been in Europe a lot since, and Mother and 
Helen want to go back there next winter. . . . I don’t want 
to. I’d like to see something of my own country.” 

“Chicago?” 

“Ves! Chicago—if it’s as beautiful as this!” 

“But it isn’t. It’s back yards and tumbled-down grimy 
houses and dingy brick blocks and dirty streets—” 

“Vou don’t like it,” the girl interrupted with a laugh. “But 
if they could make the Fair there must be something else in 
Chicago too.” 
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“Yes, there are the Parks—and the Future. In Chicago 
one lives mostly on the Future.” 

“That’s it! . . . And I want to live on the future too.” 

“Come and try it!” the man suggested, sardonically. 

“Perhaps I shall some day—when Mother and Helen get 
tired of going to Europe. . . . I like Europe too—there’s SO 
much to see and think about.” 

“Well, let’s move on. Ill show you the Midway. That’s 
a lot more like Chicago than all this white plaster stuff! . 
That’s where the crowd really enjoys itself... . You are an 
honest kid,” he remarked after a little silence. 

“I’m not so awfully honest,” the girl protested, remember- 
ing, guiltily, the deliberate disobedience that had earned her 
this bit of glorious freedom. | 4 

On their way to the Midway they passed through the vast 
horticultural exhibit. At one point Cynthia gave a little shout - 
and began to laugh. | 

“See that plant! The one with the pink bells all over it? | 
I haven’t seen one of those things since we lived in Goshen.” 

“Tt isn’t so much to miss from one’s life.” | 

“No, but it means a lot to me/” the girl laughed. “We 
had one in the greenhouse in Goshen—only one and it had 
one pink blossom on it. I was told not to touch it, but I 
picked the blossom. When they asked me if I had picked it 
I shook my head solemnly—but they found the blossom in 
the pocket of my pinafore. ...I got spanked. It was my 
first lie—and it was my first real spanking. Now do you see - 
why I remember that plant?” 

“Was it your last lie?” a 

“No,” the girl gurgled, “nor my last spanking either! .. ._ 
Once in Paris I stole a pocket knife—but I don’t want to tell | 
about that.” 

He teased her to relate the incident of her first theft, but 
she obstinately, freakishly, refused. ( 

“When I know you better, perhaps!” 

“That may never be,” he ‘said, gravely. 

“Oh, yes, I believe ‘when people really understand each 
other, they never stop. . . . We'll meet again some time, and 
then ll tell you the story ‘of the pen knife.” 

Thornton turned back to the plant, plucked the pink bell-— 
like blossom, and presented it to the girl. 
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“Cynthia’s First Lie . . . what will be your last one, I 
wonder?”’ ; 

“Don’t know,” Cynthia sighed. “Tt7ll depend.” 

“T bet you put it over, whatever it is!” 

“Tt wouldn’t do any good if I didn’t, would it?” 

They laughed merrily like old friends. It did not seem 
extraordinary to the girl to be wandering through the Fair 
chatting with this friendly young man, for she had always 
made friends easily, casual ones like this encounter. 

“Tell me something about yourself,” she said, as they 
emerged from the big glass building and headed towards the 
Midway. 

“There isn’t much to tell—that you would understand,” the 
man replied with a dark look in his eyes that made him seem 
en eney i old. 


3 


They whirled about in a little car attached to a gigantic 
wheel a number of times, Thornton pointing out to her the 
features of the flat pancake beneath them, with its uneven 
rows of building like imperfect teeth, the big round greensward 
of the park westward, the misty skyline of the prairie, and 
the long reach of sparkling lake water disappearing north- 
wards in a bank of smoke, which was the city itself. Almost 
beneath them was a cluster of gray stone buildings, the new 
university, and after they had descended from the wheel 
Cynthia made her companion take her through this settle- 
ment. She glanced curiously at the groups of students sitting 
on the sandy soil beneath the scrubby oak trees. Thornton 
pointed out a short stout man in cap and gown, who was 
hurrying from one building to another. ‘That’s the Presi- 
dent,” he said. 

“He looks very determined,” she said. 

“le means to educate the whole world!” laughed Thornton. 
“This is only the beginning!” 

“Yd so like to go to college,’ Cynthia remarked with a 
little sigh. 

“Why don’t you?” 

_ “Oh—” and the difficulty of explaining to him all the per- 
plexities of her family, of what Mother and Helen thought a 
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young woman’s life should be, closed her lips. “T’ll ask papa,” | 
she said. . . . When finally he left her in front of her hotel to © 
face the consequences of her truancy, she became suddenly © 


quite grown up. 
“You’ve been awfully good to me!” she said, sincerely. 


“Don’t put it like that, Cynthia,” he replied, the warm look / 
coming back into his face. ‘Men will always be good to you, ~ 
and you needn’t ever thank them. They'll always get more © 


than they give—don’t worry!” 


The girl blushed and, fidgeting to be off, said, “Perhaps 1 


we'll meet again in the Fair!” 
“Tn this mob? That’s hardly likely. . . . One doesn’t have 
that kind of luck twice in a blue moon!” 
“Oh, but one may—and that’s what makes life so exciting!” 
the girl replied, gaily. “I’m going to look for you in the mob 
every day I’m here. . . . Good-by!” She pressed his out- 
stretched hand and whirled about on her toes trying not to 


run while he could see her, yet with a twitching desire to © 


run as soon as she might do so safely... . “Well,” she — 
thought, “it was worth it!” No matter what “at” might prove — 


to be. 


Not that she was really afraid of her father, with whom — 


she had always been intimate. Her father often said that she — 


was the only other man in the family, half jokingly, half in 
regret for the older brother who had died when she herself 


was a baby. ... Luckily fate was favorable this time, her | 


escapade was likely to go unremarked. As she was hurrying 
breathless through the crowded vestibule of the hotel her 
father’s voice reached her from a group of people seated in a 
corner of the veranda. 

“Sinny!” he called, using his special pet name for the girl. 
And as she hurried towards him with a disarming smile she 
saw that as was his habit he had gathered up in the course 
of the morning a number of people, old friends or new ac- 
quaintances. 

“This is the truant, Ned,” he said, his hand running down 
her arm affectionately until it grasped the little brown paw. 
“Mr. and Mrs. Fabyan, Cynthia.” The girl saw a stoutish 
middle-aged gentleman with a red face, who looked as if he 
might be cross, and a dark-haired woman with an interesting 
inscrutable face that the girl thought might be Italian. There 
was also a Colonel Stiveley—a tall thin gentleman with a 
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heavy mustache—whom she had often heard her father speak 
of, and beside him a fluttery girl not much older than her- 
self, who immediately began to smile and call her “dearie.” 
This was Colonel Stiveley’s daughter, Molly. ... There 
were several others, but the group went in at once to the de- 
layed luncheon and Cynthia did not learn their names. She 
sat monosyllabic next to the fluttery Molly Stiveley, who 
kept up a chatter of nothings about the Fair, the day, the 
Starbright school somewhere in the East from which she 
had just returned to her home, ‘“‘finished.” Cynthia was. 
much more interested in a tall, very blonde young man 
with eye-glasses, who had a great deal of manner. He sat 
on the other side of Molly Stiveley and devoted himself pon- 
derously to entertaining the young woman. But occasionally 
when the older men referred something to him he would lean 
back, take off his glasses and deliver himself in a loud distinct 
voice, rather pompously, as if he knew he was making a good 
impression. ‘That is true, Colonel Stiveley,” he would say, 
“the labor unrest is due in part no doubt to the general 
depression in business, and that is caused undoubtedly by the 
free silver agitation,” or, “I think, Governor Walton, that the 
amalgamation of business enterprises into so-called trusts is 
an inevitable phenomenon of our time—yes, inevitable.” 
Cynthia wondered why these older men listened so deferen- 
tially to the pompous young man. “Who is he?” she asked 
the quiet Mrs. Fabyan, who was on her other side. “Mr. 
Gerson, a banker, my dear—a very able man.” Cynthia, 
whose eyes were always eager to see distinguished men, looked 
again closely at the rugged-faced, blonde young man. But 
Mr. Gerson was now sitting back in his chair and eating 
his food with as much gusto as he had spoken. Cynthia had 
heard a good deal about “trusts” in the business journeys she 
had made with her father, now to Washington to see about a 
tariff or to Cleveland where some of the Walton factories were 
situated. For her father’s glass works in Goshen had been 
recently amalgamated with several other companies, making 
what was known as “the Plate Glass Combine” (which was 
almost as much denounced in those days as “the Bath Tub 
Trust” or “the Coffin Trust”!) The men talked business as 
they usually did in such gatherings and Cynthia listened, not 
always understanding but interested in the play of minds. 
She liked the thin, delicate-faced Colonel Stiveley for his 
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pleasant, joking manner, with which he teased the others. The 
red-faced, cross-looking man she judged to be a banker, 
and also one of the directors of the World’s Fair. When the 
talk got to the Fair he shook his head gravely and made aq 
wry face. “If the farmers don’t come in after the crop sea- 
son, we’ll have to close,” he said. “You have no idea how — 
hard it has been to keep this thing open, because of tight 
money and the bad times everybody is expecting.” ‘Yes, I 
know,” Governor Walton replied, gravely. “Well,” said the ‘ 
good- humored colonel, “if you are going to shut up the show, 
Maxim, we’d better get there and see all we can!” | 
Thereupon the lunch party broke up, and the women trailal : 
ing after the men, they entered the fair grounds and pro-— 
ceeded to the administration building where others joined 
them, directors and officials of the Fair. There was much 
talk about the significance of this great effort in Chicago, of 
the “educational”? and “cultural” influence it must have on 
the nation, of the international aspect of these conglomerate © 
gatherings of exhibits and peoples. Governor Walton and 
Colonel Stiveley, who listened with a humorous indulgence to 
the enthusiastic comments of the officials, had a very real 
pride in the “White City,” as it was popularly called. It was 
more than a local triumph: it was a recording symbol of the 
country’s vigorous growth—of the nation they had risked | 
their lives to maintain, and where after the Civil War they — 
had fought the other pioneering battle to fortune and suc- 
cess. “J can remember this place,” Colonel Stiveley remarked, — 
as they were being conducted through the Transportation — 
Building, “when it was only a weedy, sandy waste, miles out 
of the city limits!” ‘And I can remember the first time IY 
was in Chicago,” the ex-governor rejoined, “when the side- 
walks were plank affairs raised on stilts, and there was a bit — 
of the lake where Michigan Avenue runs,” etc., etc. Growth, — 
bigness, multiplicity, these they had witnessed, been a part of, © 
struggled to achieve, and now came this soaring prodigal city © 
of plaster, which to them seemed the acme of fine art, of 
beauty—the one accomplishment that hitherto had been lack- 
ing in their country. | 
Cynthia, becoming tired of Transportation, went off with 
Mrs. Fabyan and Molly Stiveley to the Fine Arts exhibit. A ~ 
close stream of people flowed through the entrances of the — 
noble building and in and out of the far-reaching pavilions — 
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and corridors. The main stream had some apparent purpose 
in its course, which Cynthia discovered when they came upon 
a small room packed with people. “They all want to see 
that picture,” Mrs. Fabyan laughed, pointing to a humble 
interior, depicting a young man about to set forth from the 
home. | 

“Breaking Home Ties.” Cynthia read the title, wonder- 
ingly. “Why do they like it?” she asked, mystified. “Be- 
cause it makes them feel weepy and soft,’ Molly Stiveley 
laughed. ‘There are so many, I suppose, who have had the 
same experience in their lives,’ Mrs. Fabyan explained more 
gently. “Why, it’s nothing but a chromo,” the girl pro- 
nounced in a surprised tone so loudly that several people 
turned to look at her frowningly. There was a hush in the 
room as in a church. ‘“‘My dear,” chuckled Mrs. Fabyan, 
“did you think we are beyond the chromo, yet? ... Let’s 
look at the Zorns—they are more interesting.” There were 
only a few people in the room where the Norwegian’s portraits 
were hung. A little group was moving away from a colorful 
portrait, and among them Cynthia thought she saw her friend 
of the morning. She wanted to speak to him, but did not 
venture. “I wonder what he thinks of ‘Breaking Home Ties’!” 
she asked herself... . 

There were thousands of pictures in the big building, gath- 
ered from all lands, but according to Mrs. Fabyan, who seemed 
to speak with authority, few of any great interest. The young 
girl who remembered wearisome hours in European galleries, 
closely chaperoned by her mother, Sister Helen reading from 
a guide book, was glad when at last they got outdoors once 
more. The Fair itself, so full of color and motion, so 
thronged with people, was much better as a whole than in 
details. It was like life: the details often boresome, the whole 
fascinating. . . . They rejoined the men at a: famous Vienna 
café, dined with the music of an Hungarian orchestra deafen- 
ing them, looked in upon a Hawaiian village, and finally took a 
launch in the lagoon and floated out into the still lake in whose 
waters the electric lights that studded the Fair buildings twin- 
kled like stars. The noise of brass bands and the hum of the 
crowds came softened over the water. . . . Cynthia thought 
this the most entrancing aspect of the day—a great floating 
spectacle, the voices confused and blending softly. She did 
not have to listen any longer to Molly Stiveley’s somewhat 
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inane chatter, to the ponderous voice of the young banker — 
extolling the “evidences of civic spirit,” that the Fair dis-— 


played. Mrs. Fabyan, too, was silent. Cynthia liked the 


reticent, dark woman and wondered idly what she was think- — 
ing about when Mr. Fabyan told an interminable story. ... | 
It was very late when she reached the hotel and bed, and she © 
was too tired to tell Aunt Ann all she had done. “I met a 


ver-y interesting man,” she mumbled, and was off to sleep. 


4 


The September days melted away in a confusion of engage-. | 
ments for the Waltons. There were large dinners at the © 
Stiveleys’ and the Fabyans’. Mrs. Stiveley was a little, kindly, — 


worried woman with knotted hands and large spectacles over 
faded eyes. The Stiveley house, comfortable and even luxuri- 
ous, far to the north overlooking the lake, had the air of being 


too large for the family, who were used to plainer living and — 
dodged about uneasily among idols and bronzes and pictures © 
they had brought back with them from their travels and stuffed — 


into their new home. Like the big Fair which was conglomer- 


ate of everything, “exhibits,” the large houses of Chicago had ~ 
the nondescript air of recent arrival, and to young Miss Wal- © 


ton, who had had something of social experience in Wash- 
ington, in New York, and in Europe as well, the women espe- 


cially appeared awkward, self-conscious, though essentially 


kindly and hospitable. ... At the Stiveleys’ the blonde 
young banker seemed much at home. He was “attentive to” 
—that was the new word in place of the old-fashioned one of 
“courting’’—Molly Stiveley, as any one could see, his methods 
being obvious. . . . There was a reunion of “the Starbright 


girls,” of whom Molly Stiveley was one, graduates of Miss © 
Starbright’s “Mansion” in Connecticut, where the daughters | 


of western American wealth received the subtler “influences,” 
destined to make them mothers of the new American aristoc- 
racy. They all spoke with the same “controlled” low voices, 
all were imbued with the same longing for culture, for music 
and poetry and the more elegant parts of literature, all with 


the same convention of the “nice,” the “refined.’”? (Of this — 
band was the cement manufacturer’s daughter, who came with — 
her new husband, Tom Eames, and a child or two, to visit the — 
Fair and renew the virginal memories of the Starbright Man- — 
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sion.) They were like polished jewels on the homely lapis 
lazuli background of the rugged parents, who delighted se- 
cretly in the advance which their offspring had made (often 
so much less disturbing than that of sons in eastern colleges). 
Thus for the girl there was the Columbian Exposition (offi- 
cially known) and there was the greater exhibit of the city 
itself, with its amazing, its prodigious, if uneven growth, with 
its miles of platter-like blocks, its fiery rim of industry, its 
new university to become rapidly prodigious like all the rest. 
It was a hum of movement, of rushing to and fro, of enter- 
taining visitors from distant lands, of repeating commonplaces 
and fatuous compliments. Self-congratulation. Swelling self- 
pride, and the consciousness of infinite Progress. 

A great orchestra played Beethoven and Wagner in an im- 
mense Auditorium. A great French organist gave improvisa- 
tions upon an immense new organ in the exposition hall at the 
Fair. Thousands came from every corner of the union, to 
gape and listen, to wander through miles of exhibits, miles of 
pictures, miles of buildings—to ride the big iron wheel and 
perch on camels and elephants and recline in Venetian gon- 
dolas. ... | 

While strange musicians whanged and banged and snarled 
up and down the Midway, while the throngs poured tiredly, 
aimlessly over the immense Fair grounds and the still more 
immense city, within the iron girdle drawn tight about the 
inner heart of that city men sat looking gravely, fearsomely 
at the signs of recurrent panic. Bankers shook their heads 
and talked in gruff monosyllables of what must come after- 
wards, and labor sullenly threatened. But the merry-go-round 
out at the Fair grounds whirled on—that was civic pride and 
courage, “American pluck,” as Ex-Governor Walton called it. 
. . . And a very tired little girl snuggling close to her father 
on the journey East, weary of seeing and hearing and trying 
to understand, said thoughtfully to the older man, “Papa, I 
want to know something.” 

“TI thought you did, Cynthia, more than most young 
women!” 

“No, I want to know something really and truly, down to 
the ground, as that man I met knew the Art Building.” 

“Well?” 

“TI want to go to college, papa!” 

“We'll have to ask your mother.” 
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“No use if you do that, papa, you know as well as I!” 

“T’ll see what I can do with your mother.” 

But before anything could be done about this business of 
education for one active-minded young woman, Governor 
Walton was taken ill with typhoid and died in a New York 
hotel. Mrs. Walton in heavy black came upon her elder 
daughter buried in a book the Sunday following her father’s 
death. ‘How can you read like that when your dear father’s 
just been laid away forever?” her mother asked, reproach- 
fully. “I don’t think papa would have minded my reading 
this”—and she held forth an elementary text-book on archi- 
tectural design. ‘‘Mama,” the girl said, as the mother took 
away the book, “I don’t want to go to Europe again—I want 
to stay here with Auntie Ann and prepare for college—can’t I?” 

“What would you do in college?”’ 

“Papa thought I might—I talked to him about it in Chi- 
cago.” 

“It is not a fit place for a young girl of good family,” Mrs. 
Walton pronounced... . 

To this point of view our incipient American plutocracy 
had developed in the year 1894. For this the Civil War had 
been fought and won, the west and northwest opened and 
exploited, industry organized and combined, the World’s Fair 
created. In order that the golden flow from the Plate Glass 
Works of the United States might equip a mother and two 
daughters to “live suitably,’ “according to their station,” in 
the capitals of Europe, and that the daughters of American 
wealth trained by Miss Starbright in deportment and “ideals” 
might marry themselves creditably and “better their posi- 
tions v0.7 

“T don’t think it is fair that you and Helen should do just 
what you like and that I shouldn’t do what I like,” com- 
mented hotly the daughter Cynthia. | 

“You don’t know what is good for you,” retorted Middle 
Age ... and the Waltons sailed for Europe to spend the 
winter in Rome. 

One small figure with hair blowing about her large eyes 
looked back in a homesick fashion from the rear deck at the 
receding lights of her native land and formulated a resolve, 
“T’ll come back—and live in the United States—when I can!” 
(The last was added in a lower key.) 


Chapter 6: Aftermath 


I 


FiamEs finally licked up the fantasy of the great Fair, a fit 
apotheosis. . . . That November night Thornton stood on the 
bridge to the Wooded Island where a few weeks before he had 
loitered with Cynthia Walton and watched the fire eat into 
the huge Transportation Building, throwing torches of smoky 
light out to the prancing horsemen of the Colonnade, into the 
surrounding lagoons. As though wearied by men’s neglect of 
their toy, those gods invoked by the builders of the play city 
swept down out of the northwest on the wings of fire and 
reduced to ashes and twisted steel, to the amorphous and in- 
choate, the dream of beauty made of plaster upon the flat, 
unfinished prairie. ... The Art Building rose, dark, un- 
touched by flame, a concession to its supremacy, and as the 
fire died away into smoldering ruins Thornton prowled around 
the silent pavilions remembering the throngs which had 
poured through its corridors for half the year, in the effort to 
appease an ignorant curiosity, to understand. . . . That was 
America, eager, hurried, unfinished, curious, with a child’s 
curiosity, like the quick mind of the strange girl he had met 
here one September morning. And lovable—like her! 

The city itself was left to recover from its aspiration for 
beauty. It was singularly empty. With the end of the great 
Fair somehow the city had crumpled exhausted. Those 
specters of threatening disaster, unemployment and panic, that 
had haunted the imagination of its leaders during the summer 
of 1893 had arrived to take possession. ‘Thousands of idle, 
starving people prowled the ice-cold streets and slept in the 
filthy alleys. Violence broke forth. Once more Chicago be- 
came the frontier village, unkempt and unsafe. . . . Those 
“merchant princes,” who had absorbed the flattery of titled 
visitors upon their achievements, now listened to after-dinner 
speakers, who extolled the “‘civic:pride” that had created ‘“‘the 
White City,” that was building the new university. They 
approved magnificent plans of remodelling the city. Senti- 
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ment, expansive dreams, which the cold facts of the morrow 
would deny. When the last cigar was lighted, the last elo- 
quent period hushed, they donned their fur coats and shivered 
forth into the icy blast that rushed through the cluttered 
streets, oblivious of the fugitive figures in the alleyways, and 
driving homewards, north and south, to their bulky steam- 
heated houses thought drowsily, comfortably, ‘Chicago’s a big 
place, has a big future, nobody can tell where it will end, 
center of the United States in art and learning and business, 
as that feller was saying to-night. . . . Big country this, no 
telling where it will end! .. .” 

And one bitter night the westerly sky was red with the 
flames of burning freight cars, bonfire of the mob, who looted 
and rioted in defiance of helpless police. ‘“The government 
ought to call out the troops and shoot those fellers,” the well- 
disposed citizen grumbled apprehensively, fearing lest the 
same blind force might spill over into his peaceful avenue. 
. . « The troops came and camped on the strip of park be- 
tween the Lake and the city, restoring the confidence of the 
well-disposed citizen, who noted their orderly disposition 
across the way from his club windows. Law and order 
were to be upheld. There was praise for the Democratic 
President, who was “taking hold of the situation with an 
iron hand,” while the railroad companies dutifully hitched a 
mail car to every train in order to bring their property under 
Federal protection. . . . ““They’d oughter take the troops and 
clean up that foreign mob in Pullman,” the well-disposed 
citizen urged, encouraged by the presence of “real soldiers.” 

The newspapers, vending palatable news to their readers, 
described the leader of the strikers, a young man named Debs, 
as a drug addict. ‘He took a little white pill and prophesied 
success,” etc. ‘Thornton, who had not much to do these days, 
visited Pullman and talked with some of the ousted ten- 
ants, had the curiosity to attend court when this irrespon- 
sible labor leader was tried for the offense of inciting resist- 
ance to the government in obstructing the moving of the 
mails. A gentle, delicate, serious-minded young man sat in 
the prisoner’s chair before a jury “hand-picked,” as the news- 
papers jubilantly announced. Debs was convicted and sent to 
prison, but this “act of justice” did not clarify Thornton’s 
mind, puzzled by confusing ideas—the picture of the old Nor- 
wegian who had been “fired” after twenty years in the Pull- 
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man works because in an effort to own his home he had left 
the “model industrial city” with its high rents, the picture of 
the earnest simple young man in the court room, the picture 
of the great Fair—all clashing! Beneath the flaunting facade 
of ‘Progress,’ there were seamy cracks and many dirty 
splotches. ... | 


2 


He confided his perplexities to his old friend Alexander 
Gerson, the banker, who listened to him with the tolerant 
superiority of Authority and Knowledge, and proceeded to 
demonstrate the Truth, across their lunch table in the dingy 
little club where they occasionally met. 

“The present social unrest is nothing special, nothing new: 
it is the necessary accompaniment of our industrial system, 
like the formation of trusts, which half-baked theorists de- 
nounce. . . . But what is essential is to maintain the fabric 
of society intact!” 

“By refusing to consider the under dog, when he tries to 
get relief?” queried Thornton, who was beginning to think on 
these matters. 

“Exactly!” Gerson pronounced, selecting with fine care a 
cigar from the tray that the club attendant held forth, smell- 
ing it, rejecting it in favor of another brand, then stretching 
backwards his well-clothed figure in the satisfaction of reple- 
tion and an impregnable intellectual position. ‘Exactly, my 
boy! ... Of course there is something in the charge that 
gold has appreciated, due to a present dearth of the metal, thus 
working hardship to the debtor class, forcing them to pay 
back more goods and services to their creditors than they 
received for their debts—but—” 

“Why don’t you say that in public?” Thornton interrupted. 

“Bless your soul, man, it would be as much as my position 
is worth!” The banker laughed loudly at the folly of the sug- 
gestion. .. . “Even if the present system does work disad- 
vantageously to certain classes of the community, the solidarity 
of society depends upon our not disturbing the standards of 
values. Society is built upon the gold dollar!” 

“In other words, our own comfort is based upon injustice 
to others!” 


“Naturally! It always has been and always will be the 
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case. . . . Don’t fool yourself, Jarvis, with sentimental ideal- 
ism. . . . This world is for those who know how to use it. 

. Well, I must be getting back to my desk. ... These 
are difficult days for us bankers!” 

Alexander Gerson tiptoed down the room, bowing with vary- 
ing degrees of impressiveness to his acquaintances at the 
tables. Thornton watched his departure with amusement min- ~ 
gled with curiosity. 

“This world is for those who know how to use it!” Gerson 
knew how, there could be no doubt of that! Already second 
vice-president of the Lakeside Trust, Fabyan’s bank, he had 
become engaged to Molly Stiveley, daughter of Colonel 
Stiveley, one of the directors of the bank, and had estab- 
lished himself socially in the good graces of the “‘solid” fami- 
lies who owned this substantial institution, as a “coming 
Manes 

It was not so clear to Thornton why Alexander Gerson had 
gone out of his way to be kind to him, introducing him at the 
Fabyans’ and the Stiveleys’, with the seal of his approbation, 
making him even his confidant in his ponderous love affair 
(which might be described as an alliance)—except on the 
theory that the young banker craved an auditor and spec- 
tator for his dramatic career. Or the theory that opposites 
satisfy each other. . . . Thornton had been an intimate wit- 
ness of Gerson’s first episode in legitimate love when a pretty 
voluble woman had almost captured him. Poor Gertie Farns- 
worth, one of Mrs. Fabyan’s many dependents, had nothing 
but her looks and her charm, which were indubitable, and 
when Gerson had made sure of this essential fact he retreated 
hastily, scuttling across the broad avenue to the Stiveleys’ and 
the more hidden attractions of the mneurasthenic Molly. 
(Afterwards Miss Farnsworth married “for love” a poor 
young painter and illustrator, whom she damned with her care- 
less improvidence until he sought refuge in drugs and both 
sank out of sight. Gerson long considered his escape from 
this romance as proof of his own character, for which he was 
devoutly thankful.) 

It was at this transition period in his amours, when the two 
friends were coming away from one of good Mrs. Stiveley’s 
plentiful Sunday suppers, that Gerson disclosed his philosophy 
of marriage: 

“One should always study the mother when you court the 
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daughter. For in the right sort of family it is the mother 
who forms the daughter. Mrs. Stiveley, you know, could 
have cooked that supper to-night herself if she had to... . 
You never see any waste or foolish expenditure in the Stiveley 
household—everything comfortable and useful. That’s the 
mother! . . . She reminds me of my own dear mother, who 
stills speaks Swedish, but I assure you, Jarvis, is of the rarest 
quality as a home-maker.” 

A moist film covered the young banker’s blue eyes. Thorn- 
ton, whose own misadventure in marriage’ made him reti- 
cent, listened. There was something atavistic in the Gerson 
conception of the family and of woman. Thornton could 
imagine the bent little Swedish woman, who had drudged 
_ meekly through a lifetime on the big Minnesota farm, burden- 
carrier and child-bearer, earning the respect of her menfolk 
by her endurance and thrift. That was not the American 
way, and Thornton wondered how far Gerson could teach his 
way to the amiable and unstable Molly Stiveley. . . . Yet, 
he was forced to admit, the Gerson method had success with 
women, even with the delicate and nurtured type of women 
like Molly Stiveley and her intimate friend Elaine Eames, who 
had visited her during the Fair days. They admired his 
“forcefulness,” his authoritative manner, his arrogance—even 
his brutality, interpreting them as “strength of character” and 
power. They respected power, these delicate offshoots of the 
pioneer stock! snuggled lovingly close to it for protection, as 
the fluttery Molly looked adoringly at her Alexander’s rugged 
face when he boomed his confident platitudes through the 
Stiveley drawing room. . . . Women, Thornton reflected, still 
craved the rough hand of authority, for all their growing 
chatter about independence. .. . 


3 


His own affairs were going none too well. He had acceptea 
the position of Wood and Laughlin’s supervising engineer at 
the Exposition because his marriage after three disastrous 
_ years had virtually come to an end. He was in debt, nervous 
with worry and work. Nothing that he could earn, work 
nights and holidays for Perry Hale and other architects to 
supplement his salary, as he had, had sufficed for Leslie’s 
large ideas of their position in New York. He had tried one 
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thing, one way of living after another, apartment, family 
hotel, suburban cottage near Susan and Forest: all had failed 


—. 


: 
P 


to “go.” Leslie had had the little son, whom she had pre- — 


dicted, and thereafter sank into a semi-invalidism. So the 


prospect of a better salary and a new scene had tempted him — 


to Chicago. Luckily when he had told Leslie of the pro- 


posal, there had been in sight an alternative prospect, upon — 
which she looked with favor—a visit to her sister in Eng- — 


land, for whom she suddenly discovered a longing affection. 
When it was made clear that Thornton could not afford a 
comfortable house near the Fair where she might “entertain 
the more interesting people,’”’ she determined upon England and 
had remained there with the two children ever since. 

When the Fair closed Wood and Laughlin decided to main- 
tain an office in Chicago to gather in what business might de- 
velop, in the hope of better times, and left Thornton in charge, 
at a reduced salary. When Jarvis wrote his wife that he was 
to remain for the present in the West, she suggested staying 
on in England where she was quite comfortable, “until his 
future was more certain.” It was left at that, and both 
seemed content. Thornton sent her every dollar that he 
could spare above what he gave his mother and sister, and 
what he must spend to live, in a grimy enough fashion. He 
felt that in this way he could make up to Leslie for not loving 
her, for not wanting her near him, and Leslie understanding 
the nature of the compulsion upon him asked for more money 
because of “the position she must maintain for her sister’s 
sake.” Thornton, hastily, fleeing from the sordidness of 
his life, deeming his freedom cheap at any price, sent more and 
more money as he could get it. 

His was a desperate, lonely, hand-to-mouth existence, the 
best he could do with it, but being still young and in the 
harness he tugged at his burden without too much rebellion. 


. . . He missed little Clarissa! His own boy was too young ~ 


to count. . . . He did not look forward to any future, living 
as one must live in Chicago, in a camp, driven, where each 
day offered its own compulsion, leaving no time nor will for 
reflection upon life on such terms. For the most part the 


people he came in contact with lived as he did, bound to the - 


same revolving wheel of industry, always more or less dirty 
physically, sleeping in dirty, drab rooms in dingy apartments 
or flimsy hotels, so that living, the physical detail of life, must 
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be ignored as much as possible. The only anodyne was the 
daily, feverish rush of effort, doing, doing—what? . . . Every 
work day morning thousands of men and women—for women 
were being harnessed to the machine in increasing numbers— 
hurried from their squalid lodgings into the street cars or the 
heated suburban trains and were jolted and bumped for miles 
into the center of the city—the famous Loop—streamed out 
across the blocks, swarmed into office buildings often so dark 
with grime, fog, smoke, that artificial light must be used all day. 
Again from five to six o’clock the “hives of industry” disgorged 
their thousands, who hastened back over the same route to their 
burrows in the miles of cheaply built flat buildings and dingy 
houses. The street at which Thornton descended was lined 
for two miles with these ill-assorted habitations, remains of 
the jerry-built Fair buildings, old cottages, one-story paper 
and lath stores. Then it ran straight west into the wide 
prairie, which was criss-crossed with the sidewalks of a new, 
undeveloped ‘Addition... .” At nights these streets and 
north and south avenues were ghastly in their emptiness and 
their terrible length, reaching from some known hell to some 
. unknown hell, lined all the way with crumbling buildings 
where human animals took shelter, ate and slept and bred 
their kind. .... 

Jarvis, descending from the train in the raw, foggy, gas- 
laden atmosphere, at twilight, would close his eyes to shut 
out the brutal details he knew so well, and in their place 
summoned some lovely stretch of the Maine shore, with slop- 
ing fields running close to the water’s edge, clothed in dark 
green—or a small village among the hills whose broad 
main street flowed graciously on between rows of drooping 
trees. Then with a sigh he opened his eyes resolutely, realiz- 
ing the futility of any such temporary escape from tyrannous 
reality. ... And there lay waiting just beyond grasp the 
Lake, mocking men for what they had done, for the destruc- 
tion they had wrought. Sometimes the Lake lay smoothly 
like a siren, softly inviting to its cool embrace, sometimes it 
tossed gray waves filled with sand across the wooden bul- 
warks along the railroad line, heaved itself, threatening to 
wash away the drab city into oblivion. . . . It was the Lake 
that kept Thornton in that suburban quarter of the city. 
He could watch it as he came and went to his office, in 
its varying moods. It was a promise, a symbol of another 
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life, of something clean and free to be won some day by a ~ 
burst of will—but the day had not yet come. Meanwhile the © 
immense wheel revolved, with its burden of struggling human 
beings, day after day, week after week, month after month. 


4 


As the years slipped past Thornton saw less of those im- — 
portant families to which Alexander Gerson had first intro- — 
duced him. The atmosphere of their homes—except in the © 
matter of space and cleanliness—differed little from that of — 
the harassed wage herd, who fluctuated between a hole to live © 
in and a hole to work in. Freedom from the bondage of the — 
industrial wheel had done so little for most of them! The — 
habits of their souls had been ground into them. . . . There 
were individual cases like Colonel Stiveley, who in his early © 
days had floated lumber down the Ohio, then sold lumber and © 
coal over the middle West, thus building his fortune. The © 
wide contacts which he had had with all conditions of men © 
had made him kindly, generous, sincerely democratic. Any © 
young man with his way to make was free to enter the clut-~ 
tered little corner office that he still maintained in the Stiveley © 
Building—to tell his tale and receive encouragement. If the © 
old merchant felt that the stranger had in him the necessary — 
quality of enterprise and honesty, he helped him substantially © 
—“took a share in him,” as he put it to his associates. For © 
he trusted life, the future, the country, and knew that the © 
base of all three was individual manhood. ... Maxim iH 
Fabyan was of a younger, less lovable generation of Chicago, — a 


hangs something of the tradition of the pawnbroker, taking its ‘ 
toll of others’ efforts. He was far less democratic than the — 
trusting colonel and was willing to let his right hand know 
what his left was ostentatiously performing. He was patron — a 
of music and education and all “forward-looking movements, Pl 
as he glibly recited. . While the banker with his com- © 
placency and his platitudes repelled Thornton, his wife—subtle, — 
silent, dark—attracted him and he felt indefinably that she . 
might tell him much he would like to know of the city, of — 
herself. But of herself she divulged little. ‘i 

“Most personal events are best forgotten. . . . One has but — 
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to live from day to day... . There is always another chance 
to-morrow!” 

Thornton wondered whether she had distilled this working 
wisdom from close observation of the self-appreciative banker, 
whose true stature she must have taken years ago. But when 
he tried to probe more closely, Gertrude Fabyan merely 
smiled as if nothing could ever drag from her the secret, and 
he hastily withdrew to the shelter of her constant friendliness, 
accepting the blank wall. ... The library of the Fabyan 
house where she usually sat was a cold, gray room, with- 
drawn from the city roar at the rear of a deep lot. It was 
all cold, calm, clean, orderly, scrupulously cared for, and 
always except in the hottest summer weather there was a 
smoldering fire on the hearth as if the mistress of the house 
felt the need of some outer flame in the perpetual pallor of 
BEE tds: « 

It was Gertrude Fabyan who casually, with apparent indif- 
ference, let him first know of the contemplated new building 
for the Lakeside Trust, in the center of the financial district. 

“The directors mean to make it monumental,” she observed, 
with a little laugh. ‘The bank has made so much money it 
can afford to house itself splendidly. ... Mr. Gerson can 
give you the details,” she suggested, meaningly, as if her in- 
tention had been completed. 

When he asked Gerson about the new building, the young 
banker betrayed an amused surprise. 

“How did you know about that? Fabyan? He’s an awful 
gossip. . . . Yes, we mean to make it the handsomest thing 
this side of New York. . . . Herbert Martin will do it, I sup- 
pose—he knows all the directors—didn’t Fabyan tell you 
that?” 

“There is to be no competition—or other architects in- 
vited?”’ 

Gerson shook his head, dubiously. 

“T hardly think so—you might ask the Colonel.” 

When Thornton asked Colonel Stiveley, the latter was also 
vague, but his innate generosity prompted him to suggest, 
“You might send in a project, Mr. Thornton, and I'll see it 
gets the attention of the building committee.” 

It was the first ray of hope penetrating the gloom of his 
routine days. Thornton set to work on the plans, in the in- 
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tervals only too frequent of his office work. The project occu- 
pied him several spring months, the happiest he had yet passed 
in Chicago, because his mind was fully occupied in work that 
absorbed all his faculties, in work he was fitted to accom- 


plish. Occasionally when he saw Mrs. Fabyan he spoke to — 


her about his plans, but although she seemed interested in 
them she did not ask to see his sketches, nor did Gerson 
evince much curiosity. Once he remarked, “‘Do you know Her- 
bert Martin? He’s an old friend of Fabyan. . . . Fabyan got 


him lots of good things out here to do... . Business, like — 


kisses, you know, goes by favor!” 


In spite of this veiled warning Thornton persisted, com- 


pleted his project for the new bank building and went East 
to spend a brief vacation with Susan at Loud’s Island. The 


morning after his return to Chicago his eye fell upon a news- — 


paper cut of the new Lakeside Trust Company building, a 
discreet Greek temple which bore at the bottom Herbert Mar- 
tin’s name. Gerson might have told him, he reflected, that the 
matter had been settled, saved him some months of useless 


efforts, but he concluded that it was as well he had had the © 


incentive to work out his project under the illusion of hope. 
Otherwise he might not have gone on with it, and the effort 
had meant much to him... . Gertrude Fabyan, also, might 
have given him a hint, instead of tacitly encouraging him to 
compete for the prize. In slight disgust at the system of 


favoritism which ramified all business, he put the matter from ~ 


his mind and turned to the dusty details of the Wood and 
Laughlin office. 
The dirty city was peculiarly dead these September weeks, 


filled with a stifling heat left over from the summer months. — 


A persistent wind from the western prairies covered the papers 
on his deck with gritty silt. He walked home as was his cus- 
tom along one of the endless avenues. The trees in the park- 


way drooped dustily in the faded end of the year. Even the © 


lake lapped dully at the wooden piers. As he passed the 
Fabyan house one afternoon he noticed that all the shades were 


tightly pulled down except in the library where a window was © 
raised. He turned back and rang the bell. Mrs. Fabyan her- © 
self came to the door and greeted him. “In from the country ~ 


to spend the day,” she explained. ‘It seemed so cool and quiet — 


in my library I thought I’d stay the night here instead of 
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taking that hot, dusty train again. . . . Do come in and share 
the supper old Ellen is getting ready!” 

In the long library, shrouded in summer wrappers, where 
the old caretaker was arranging a small table, Thornton saw 
the copy of his project which he had submitted for the Lake- 
side Trust. Beside it lay the winning one, the neat classic 
temple (which now adorns LaSalle Street). His hostess com- 
ing silently into the room looked over his shoulder at the two 
sets of plans and laid her hand gently on his arm. 

“Too bad! ... You ought to have got it! Mr. Gerson 
and Colonel Stiveley did their best for you, but Maxim had 
really promised it to Herbert Martin a long time ago—and 
he made it a mattter of confidence so that the committee could 
not refuse him.” 

Her controlled voice trembled slightly, and he divined that 
more had gone on under the surface about the plans than she 
thought it best to tell him. 

“No matter!” he said. “I had my fun out of it—it saved 
me at a bad time—and that is a good deal!” 

He felt already buoyant, unreasonably relieved to know that 
she had played the friend loyally throughout the affair. 

“But you should have had it!” she protested. ‘Only some 
things one can do, and many one can’t!” 

Her compressed lips told a story of struggle. 

“You should be an architect!” she exclaimed. ‘There’s no 
doubt of it! . . . Why not?” 

“Ah, why not?” he repeated sombrely, recalling in a vivid, 
painful flash of memory all the many efforts to attain his goal, 
all the thwarted hopes. 

“Tell me!” she said, motioning him to a place at the small 
table. 

Before he left the silent house that evening he had laid 
bare all that he had kept so rigidly shut within him for years. 
The woman—at that time Gertrude Fabyan was nearly forty 
—listened intently, making almost no comment. But her dark 
eyes glowed warmly, and there was an occasional compre- 
-hending smile on the mobile lips. “Why do I tell her all 
this!” thought Thornton, as he came to the end, the blank 
wall of Chicago. But irresistibly the desire to tell, to set 
clearly forth all that long, winding, sandy road of his life 
towards a goal now farther removed than ever, urged him on. 
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“T suppose,” he ended, unconsciously, “it is just the story 
of most men’s lives—the dream, the mistake, the defeat.” 

“No!” she interrupted, passionately. ‘Not defeat—just 
hope deferred, and that I think is the substance of all lives. 
. . . But one must never abandon that hope—never! Be pa- 
tient! That is all I have ever learned from a difficult life. 
Be patient! Keep on steadily day after day, putting the 
brick in your hand into its destined place in the wall, and 
some day you will straighten your bent back and behold the 
wall standing, finished.” 

“T wonder!’ Thornton mused. 

“Perhaps not exactly as you first saw it in your vision, but 
in some other, better form! ...I1f I did not believe that 
profoundly, I could not live,” she added softly in swift self- 
revelation. Her eyes were suddenly moist. ‘For women too 
have goals, if they are not as definite ones as those of men.” 
. . . When at last he rose to leave he said, “It has been good 
being here, and I am glad I talked. ... We make a false 
virtue out of reticence, at least where I came from... . It 
isn’t after all so important what happens to one, one’s own 
little private crises and secrets. ... Nor keeping things 
dark—that is the chief care of so-called respectable people, 
to keep things dark!” 

Mrs. Fabyan laughed, rather jarringly. 

“Think what an awful world it would be if we didn’t keep 
some things dark! It is bad enough as it is, with all our 
efforts to cover up the secret places. . . . I want you to come 
out to the country with me to-morrow, can’t you? The Ger- 
sons are to be there and some others. . . .” 

At the Fabyans’ country place, perched on the bluff of the 
lake in a suburb an hour’s ride north, he found over the week- 
end a mixed party, coming and going as in a private hotel. — 
Surmising that his hostess had asked him in order that he 
might make helpful acquaintances, he did his best to relate 
himself to the others. With them he watched a poor polo 
game at the country club and followed in a pony cart “the 
Hunt,” where a few young people on horseback in red coats 
pursued a set route through the brown fields, the wire 
fences having been taken down previously for them... . It 
seemed imitative and childish, this effort for fashionable 
sport. Here in a landscape, which in spite of the planting 
and building of big houses along the lake, was still primitive 
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prairie, a mile or two back, the English sports of hunting 
and polo were merely exotic, and the participants in their 
conventional sport clothes looked as if they would be much 
more at home behind counters or in dark offices, their coats 
off, cigars in their mouths. ... Here in the fast-developing 
metropolis the American curse of quick, clever imitation, of 
“Just as good as something else” and of conformity was only 
too evident. Beneath their evening clothes both men and 
women had as a rule rough-hewn faces and figures, which 
made with their conventionalized garb and surroundings a 
rude contrast. It took generations of purposeful, privileged 
living to produce a race that could subdue their media to 
themselves. America had not yet begun to create such a breed 
of people, fit to wear their wealth becomingly, but all the 
mechanical detail of their new estate might be found at the 
shops, especially at the great emporium of Marshall Field and 
Company, whose window displays of furniture, hangings, and 
clothes were praised as “educational.” . . . Thornton enjoyed 
the moments he sat on the brick terrace above the lake 
listening to the lazy lap of waves, watching the dazzling gleam 
of sunlight on distant waters. An old woman in black with 
a neat white cap sat there too, in a wing chair. She was 
Madame Fabyan, the banker’s old mother. Her knotted 
hands, evidently accustomed to toil, lay folded in her lap 
and through half-closed lids she watched the strangers about 
the place, the sunny lake, the big house. She rarely spoke 
and Thornton wondered what might be going through her head 
—she must have such bizarre pictures within of violent con- 
trasts. But she sat speechless, motionless, like an Indian. 
That, he reflected, might be the best attitude... . } 

He went back to the city with the Gersons on the Sunday 
evening. Molly Gerson, in the elation of recent marriage, was 
full of chatter about the different people she had met, “Did 
you see the Stiles girl at the club? She looked charming. 
. .- Mrs. Devaux is fascinating, don’t you think so, Aleck?” 
Alexander listened with one ear, while he dozed with indiges- 
tion from the heavy midday dinner. So Molly turned her bat- 
tery of adjectives upon Jarvis Thornton, who politely mur- 
mured “yes,” and “no,” at sufficient intervals to keep the 
talk moving, in which over and over recurred the words 
“charming,” “duck,” “duckie,” ‘fascinating,’ etc. ... The 
Gersons had already acquired a small place farther out on 
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the lake. ‘We shall build there some day, perhaps.... 
Aleck thinks it a good investment anyway... .” 

Thornton felt utterly weary, physically dead, when he parted 
from his fellow guests at the railroad station. The one domi- 
nant reaction he had from this excursion into country-house 
life near Chicago and subsequent ones was unutterable boredom 
and deadness. “I don’t belong,” he explained. ... “I don’t 
want what they have!” What did he want? He felt that he 
knew, but it was so intangible, so remote that he could not 
formulate it even to himself. But to this sort of country-house 
life he preferred the grimy trains and the dark, noisy offices, 
the deafening roar of traffic about the Loop on the elevated 
structure. That, at least, was a reality, if a grim reality—the 
other was pretense. 


5 


The country was gradually reviving from its prolonged fit of 
the blues. A Republican president was established again in the 
White House, a high tariff bill in process of making, and busi- 
ness had begun to take heart. Moreover, Mark Hanna, busi- 
ness knew, was at the helm behind the President. Chicago 
had suffered worse from the depression than other parts of the 
country because of its exuberant burst of confidence and ac-. 
tivity in the big Fair. Gerson, whom Thornton met occasion- 
ally at lunch time in the dingy little club that the banker 
usually deserted for the Midwest and the society of substantial 
men, told him how bad things had been in Chicago these years. 
And there were explosions in the newspapers of speculators 
crumbling over night, millions disappearing suddenly into 
nothingness. “But now,” Gerson said in a shrewd, low tone, 
“is the time to buy! Any day things may begin to move... . 
Stocks are cheap.” Thornton, who had little spare money, re- 
frained from pursuing the subject, which the banker had in- 
tended as a friendly hint. 

Some building was being done of a small kind, and Thornton 
struggled to get what he could of it for Wood and Laughlin. 
New hotels and apartment buildings were being erected on the 
North Side of the city, which had been less overbuilt during | 
the Fair than the South Side. Much of this building was of 
the flimsiest, most dishonest construction, speculative building, 
which Thornton knew his firm would reject in the East—which, 
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in fact, would not be permitted in more settled communities 
where the building laws were observed. But, in Chicago, life 
was too much in a hurry. “Hell,” they said, “we aren’t build- 
ing for eternity! It will come down in another twenty years.” 
Thornton shrugged his shoulders as others did and closed his 
eyes. Only when it came to a new theater in the downtown 
district where the flagrantly flimsy construction was in contra- 
vention to many of the building laws, he flatly turned it down. 
He had a sharp letter from McKeon on the matter, which made 
him wish to throw up by telegram his position—but he did not 
‘dare! ... Years later he happened to be in Chicago when this 
theater went up in smoke one afternoon, filled with women 
and children, many of whom lost their lives, and remembering 
his refusal to bid on the construction of the building, he was 
glad that his hands had not this blood on them. 

From the building which Wood and Laughlin got in Chicago 
he learned a great many devious byways of business in the 
city. The building industry and everything connected with it 
were on an uncertain foundation of fraud, graft, petty and big 
stealing. The unions blackmailed and sabotaged and had to be 
bought through their leaders, the city officials grafted and had 
to be bought, or they would hold up work in construction, the 
teamsters and the material men all dipped their hands into the 
slough of fraud. The result was that building was terribly 
expensive, and the costs had to be passed on to the users of 
buildings in the shape of higher rents, higher prices for goods 
made in these high-priced buildings, etc. It was a vicious circle 
of corruption, deceit, dishonesty, and when Thornton could re- 
flect apart from his personal troubles, his harassed efforts to 
accomplish something, he wondered what might be the fate ulti- 
mately of a society so foundered in the slime of dishonesty, 
where all prices were artificially boosted by fraud. It was like 
a quaking sand, fair on the surface, but covering unknown holes 
beneath. . . . At the worst time in this morass Thornton came 
into relation with an honest man, who, as he described him 
to Gertrude Fabyan, “talks my language.” Rex Saunders was 
the representative in Chicago of an eastern institution that 
made investments in large office buildings. For his company he 
had bought and built half a dozen of the better new buildings 
in the city and had a growing reputation among tenants for 
his honesty, fairness and courtesy. He was about to erect a 
more expensive office building fronting the lake and sent for 
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Thornton, whom he had met casually. He explained the plans — 
and purposes of the building, and from this point of departure, ~ 
having got into a general discussion of the building situation in © 
Chicago, Thornton related some of his experiences with labor 
unions, material men and city officials. Mr. Saunders, a tall,” 
thin, dark-haired man, whose appearance was like that of an © 
Englishman, smoked and smiled slightly at the picture the © 
younger man presented. “Yes, I know all that,” he said at the 
end, in his pleasant, mellow tone that seemed so odd in the © 
mouth of a Chicago business man. “I haven’t been in this busi- — 
ness for fifteen years without knowing how bad things are. 
They are a little worse now than before. . . . But I have built 7 
my buildings without fraud, and I expect to build this new one — 
honestly. It can be done! D “Perhaps, if you take time!” “I 
take time. . . . If I accept the Wood and Laughlin bid I ex-— 
pect you to do the work without bribery and without graft— 
and you shall take all the time you want.” ‘It may cost you — 
more,” Thornton suggested. “I find that it usually doesn’t!” © 
. They talked far into the afternoon and became friends. 
Saunders later explained frankly his theory of living and doing” 
business. “I am content,” he said, “with smaller returns than 
most men in my business, and fortunately I have been able 
to persuade the people I represent that it is a good policy. I 
mean to have the returns continue—I look ahead twenty years, 
not to next week.’? Astounding doctrine in Chicago! And in- 
business circles Saunders was considered, as Gerson expressed 
it, something of a “sissy” and a “dilettante.” “Why, he makes 
only twenty or thirty thousand a year, while the Berkovitch 
people took in a quarter of a million the Fair year—they are 
live wires!” ‘Thornton felt that behind Saunders’s business 
policy there lay a fundamentally different conception of life 
from that of the ordinary American business man, a conception 
not merely of generosity and fair dealing, but of practical per- | 
sonal enjoyment with varied interests. It might be explained, 
the younger man divined, by the fact that Saunders, who was 
by birth a Canadian, had been educated in Oxford. The Old 
World system of values had not enabled him to “clean up a 
quarter of a million” in a year, but he would, as Saunders him- 
self put it, “last” and get something out of his life worth’ 
while as it passed. . . . The Boulevard Building was the most 
considerable work that Thornton had been able to secure for 
his firm, and he looked forward to McKeon’s next visit to the 


| 


1 Chicago office, expecting that his success would wipe out the 
| impression of his failure in the Empire Theatre contract. But 
| McKeon listened unmoved to Thornton’s praises of his new 
| client. ‘You see, Mac, this cheap stuff won’t last forever. 
|/Even in Chicago more substantial methods are bound to 
come in as the city gets over its hurry and frontier methods, 
| and Saunders’s crowd is the one to be in with: their method 
| leads somewhere.” 
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McKeon did not seem interested in Saunders or his method 


of business. “It is all small business,” he said. ‘This firm is 


going into bigger things,”’ and he hinted vaguely of an alliance 
that Wood and Laughlin were making with certain eastern 
bankers interested in water power companies. The engineer- 
ing firm were to do the practical work at a percentage, and the 
bankers who floated the securities of the companies were to do 
the financing, and both were to receive an indeterminate bonus 
of common stock in the companies. 

“You can see,’ McKeon concluded, “that we shall make 
really big money—provided the country gets on its feet as I 
expect it will,’ and he launched into an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the vast new field of hydraulic power development. 
Thornton could see that the partners of his firm were already 


' more interested in the financial than in the operating side of 


their business. He wondered what the future of the Chicago 


office would be and asked McKeon if Wood and Laughlin 
- wanted to close his office. 


“Oh, no,” McKeon replied, “it’s good for the firm to have 
an agency here, and maybe we'll use it later on.” 

He listened to the younger man’s description of the diffi- 
culties of building in Chicago with an amused smile, yet in- 
different. 

“They are rather raw in their methods out here,” he said. 
“But it is much the same sort of thing all over. You have to 
buy your way—same in railroading, and most business.” 

The psychology of business dishonesty did not interest him. 


‘He left that to the “reformers” and “moralists,” he explained 


to Thornton, and at the end of their conversation, which oc- 
curred in a downtown hotel, he lighted a fresh cigar and pro- 
posed having drinks in the “Lounge.” 

“You are too much of an idealist,’ McKeon observed, com- 
fortably warmed by a second whiskey and soda, “always were, 


my boy! That’s why you will never get anywhere in business— 
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I mean, to the top. You'll always be doing somebody’s job for 
him, for somebody who doesn’t bother his head about methods, 
so long as he gets results. Results, my boy, that’s what’s made 
America what it is!” 

“Some damned bad results, too,” Thornton growled, stung by 
the opprobious epithet of “idealist,” than which even in those 
days there was nothing more shameful to be said of a young 
man in business. ‘You should have remained a professor!”’ 
McKeon summarized amiably. ‘They are hired to hold just 
such views as you do.” 

He finished his whiskey and suggested that they “take in a 
show” to kill the rest of the evening, if there was such a thing 
as a “lively show in this big village.” Thornton declined and 
McKeon retired to the hotel corridor to “watch the ladies” who 
congregated there... . 


6 


_ The Spanish-American war broke out, and a sort of patriotic 
measles passed over the land. There were shocking incom- 
petency and ill-concealed dishonesty. But business improved: 
it seemed that war was good for business, as long as it was not 
too large a war and did not last too long. Certain industries, — 
especially the packing companies, made huge profits out of their 
country’s necessity. There were newspaper sensations, more or > 
less grumbling among plain citizens, but everybody was too 
eager to get busy once more when the war stopped to bother 
with the scandals. . . . It was the era of big promotions, of 
mushroom companies “combining” and swelling over night, sell-_ 
ing their inflated stocks to the public. The brokerage houses 
were crowded with customers. Even sober professional men in- 
dulged furtively in this speculation. There was a brokerage 
shop on the ground floor of the building where Thornton had 
his office. For amusement he often stepped in when he went by — 
to watch the habitués of the place, seated in irregular rows be- 
fore the big blackboards, playing the market. The same sort © 
of thing went on more decorously, more covered up, at the 
banks. Even the conservative Lakeside Trust had its “Securi- 
ties Department” where elderly customers and women could | 
put their money on the big green table without unpleasant pub- 
licity, and every business man in the city of any ambition had 
his broker with whom the telephone kept him in close touch. 
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Thornton became bitten with the speculative fever at the 
close of the Spanish War and took some stocks “on account.” 
He generally lost, and on one wet afternoon peculiarly 
gloomy, coming into the close, fetid atmosphere of the broker’s 
office, the sight of the row of avid faces sitting there before 
the boards, white, unclean, unhealthy faces, sickened him, and 
impulsively he ordered his account closed. There remained 
in it somehow a block of “Triton Boiler Stock,” for which 
no market could be found, and shoving this certificate dis- 
gustedly into his pocket he strode from the place, re- 
solved that no matter how dull life came to be, how desperate 
he became, he would get his excitement on the legitimate 
faro table, not from this gambling in endeavor. . . . Life as 
it was lived in America was intrinsically so stale, so grim, 
so little rewarding with beauty or amenity that the tired, jaded 
human animal must find some sort of dream stimulant. Men 
bought stocks on margins, generally “shoestring” margins, just 
as they tossed off glass after glass of whiskey at the end of a 
day, or in the clubs sat around a table covered with cocktail 
glasses and celluloid chips, in order to feel somewhere in them 
a glow, an excitement, a sense of hope and escape. As a young 
doctor put it, “Every one must have his dope to get through 
with life!” 

Speculation was the “dope” for business. It meant dis- 
aster for many, of course, but that risk was an element in the 
game. “Poor devil—he tried to play marbles, did he?’ 

The big gamblers, the larger “promoters” and trust makers, 
were protected in their fall by their banks and associates, not 
out of any brotherly feeling, but because their complete ruin 
would inevitably pull down too many entrenched fortunes. It 
was safer to be lenient with overdaring big speculators, unless 
they were unfortunate enough to come within the coarser pro- 
visions of criminal law—or had roused the enmity of rivals. 
_ The criminal law was elastic: it did not apply to the Sterne 
brothers, who ruined hundreds of honest people in their wild 
financial plunges with “Match” and “Gas” and “Boxboard.” 
But it caught the banker Ryan because he had made enemies 
‘of the powerful men in the city. The criminal law did not 
touch the petty grafting officials of the building department, 
but it was severe on the speculating cashier. Almost every 
week the newspapers chronicled the wreck of some such poor 
wretch, who had “played the market” or wasted misappropri- 
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ated funds on women and drink, like his “betters,” only with — 
less “margin of safety.” It was not difficult to sympathize — 
with these minor criminals, who, maddened by a life of gray — 
monotony, desperate with the struggle to maintain themselves — 
and their families on miserable salaries, handling daily stacks © 
of tempting currency and cognizant of unscrupulous “deals”? @ 
made by their employers, became gradually intoxicated with ~ 
the delirious hope of escape by some lucky bet in the mar- 7 
ket. Oh, it was simple enough, their yielding to the spirit — 
of the day and the place—in a maddening illusion of re- q 
lief, from the grim, disappointing grind! ... But the pen- © 
alty was savage if they were “small fry.” Gerson and © 
Fabyan talked solemnly of the decay of “honesty” and — 
“thrift” among the “people,” and the “softness” of juries and © 
courts in imposing criminal sentences upon offenders caught — 
red-handed in embezzlement. There was a case in point that | 
Thornton followed with some interest because he had known ~ 
the man for years—an assistant cashier at the Lakeside Trust, © 
one of the nimble, spruce young men caged behind the wire © 
screens among piles of currency. Smith one day disappeared — 
with some hundreds of thousands of dollars. He had sneaked — 
a bag into his cage, stuffed it full of crisp bankbills piled within ~ 
reach of his hands and sauntered out for luncheon and not | 
come back. ... He disappeared. His frightened family, © 
living in a little suburb where he had been a figure of re-— 
spectability, knew nothing of his whereabouts, and the search | 
for Smith became a city sensation for a week. The bank offered — 
a large reward, the moral sense of LaSalle street was outraged © 
by the crime. Fabyan gave out to the newspapers an inter- — 
view, in which he expressed the indignation of “decent Citi- © 
zens” at the growing laxness of “the moral standard,” and~ 
promised that the bank, if need be, would spend “its entire” 
capital and reserves” in tracking this criminal and bringing him 
to justice as an example for all “weak-minded” clerks in similar” 
- positions of confidence, etc., etc. (Smith was found after a 
time in Guatemala, home-sick and bewildered, ready to serve” 
his sentence of twenty years in the state prison.) 4 

Maxim Fabyan bemoaned to Stiveley, at luncheon at the 
Midwest, the disintegrating moral slackness of the times. 
‘What is needed,” he averred, “is a deepening of the religious 
sense in the community.” (He was a prominent Presbyterian, © 
also a patron of the Y.M.C.A.) “Do you demand a Sunday 
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school certificate, Maxim, from the Lakeside Trust cashiers?” 
Col. Stiveley, who had lived much longer and more humanely 
than the others, asked with his conciliatory chuckle. . . . 

Thus it came about that Jarvis Thornton, hurrying on his 
business errands, never passed through LaSalle street where 
were the big banks and brokers’ houses, the Board of Trade, 
without smelling almost physically the miasmatic odors emana- 
ting from the dirty brick buildings, an effluvium of greed and 
distorted imagination, of grimy souls a-hunger for relief. The 
dusky cafion of LaSalle street, always dark and gloomy even 
on sunny days, seemed to him the very den of squalor, of 
sickening human squalor, where thousands of pitiful human be- 
ings fought and wrangled, gambled and lost and won in the 
desperate battle—for what? Not money. But relief, some 
mirage of hope, some release from the bondage of their own 
souls. . 

Even in the supposedly calm “haunts of learning,” amid 
“the gray towers of the university,” now building fast along the 
old Midway of World Fair joy, the same spirit prevailed—the 
same hunger for release from the monotony of gray lives. Ger- 
son, who had been invited to deliver a course upon finance at 
the new university, jokingly related to a Sunday supper party 
at the Fabyans’ how he had discovered a miniature bourse be- 
ing run on the campus by one of the instructors in the depart- 
ment of economics. “A queer lot of stocks they deal in,” he 
sneered. “A company to irrigate by the use of waterwheels, 
and a flying machine corporation—think of it! A flying ma- 
chine, and the names of their stocks!—‘Buckets,’ and ‘Gas and 
Slag’ are two of the most active ones. They trade back and 
forth on the campus as on the New York Curb. . . . When 
the professors are cleaned out, they give their notes!” 

There was the expected burst of merriment at the picture 
of these puny academic imitators of the noble Wall Street and 
LaSalle Street game. . . . “You’d better look after your men 
out there,” Maxim Fabyan remarked warningly to Colonel 
Stiveley, who was one of the trustees of the University. “You'll 
be having some scandals.” And even the genial Colonel was 
“shocked” as he averred, and privately asked Gerson the names 
of the instructors who indulged in such improper practices in- 
stead of teaching their students the marvelous intricacy of , 
the financial system. For the good Colonel, in common with 
his fellow trustees, regarded the university faculty, as he did 
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the employees of his business and his banks, as clerks to be 
“hired and fired” at will, on good behavior. 


(| 


Returning to his dusty, dingy quarters after an evening spent - 
in the boisterous but arid sociability of some of the younger 
men at the university, Thornton asked himself over and over 
the unanswerable question—Why? What is wrong with 
our life which makes it so empty, so dreary, so futile? What 
makes us take to alcohol, women, gambling—anything to escape 
the uneasy consciousness of living? He tried to think the fault 
lay in the men themselves, but the evil, the miasma of bore- 
dom, of emptiness, spread too broadly for that to be a reason- 
able answer. Besides, the older men of the community, the 
most successful and respectable, were tainted with the same 
leprous disease; only they were removed actively from the 
necessity of competing: they spent their winters in Califor- 
nia, in Florida, in Europe, on a ranch in Arizona, or “doing 
India,” and their summers cultivating the new old man’s game 
of golf, and their women grew fat ungracefully while they whis- 
pered scandal or coquetted with philanthropy or sought a be- 
lated distraction with lovers. And the older men, who had 
made their position solidly before the Great Fair, had had more 
elbow room, less regimentation; they had still the venture of 
the frontiers, and their unsullied faith in the goodness and 
greatness of American life. They might still dream like the 
old Indian of the killings they had made in free fight in the 
open, of exciting roundups in trade and finance and con- 
struction. But more and more the younger generation was be- 
ing regimented and crowded, lock-step, into office, factory, 
and profession, where life was reduced to a routine, relief from 
which must be sought elsewhere than at home.... 

Thornton had found no solution for his puzzled questioning. 
A trolley car boomed and snarled raucously through the ill-— 
paved street, a terrific blast of dust and gas and soot assailed 
him when he rounded a shabby flat building: it was Chicago, it 
was more—it was America. It was the climax of “the greatest 
century of human progress man has ever known,” and the be-- 
ginning of another century confidently heralded by the news- 
papers and the clergy and the banquet orators as a still greater 
triumph of Human Progress. . . . Meanwhile a crazy man shot 
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_the President at Buffalo, and for a few days upset public confi- 
dence. Men asked themselves what might happen to business, 
with a Roosevelt at the head of the country. Soon they de- 
cided wisely that nothing unpleasant would happen. There was 
Mark Hanna! And the Prince of the reigning banking house, 
returning from Europe, gave out his usual optimistic address 
upon the state of the nation. “If Morgan is a bull on Amer- 
ica,” who would dare to have misgivings? . . . Above all, was 
there not the sacred Constitution, which guaranteed “‘life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness” to the divinely favored 
people of these United States? That Constitution, which 
statesmen and publicists never tired of assuring their country- | 
men was the most perfect instrument of human government 
ever designed by men. (And which the Supreme Court was 
deviously and ingeniously “interpreting” so that the people 
might regain some control of their “liberties”!) .. . Plainly, 
only the weak or the wilful could complain of life in America. 


Chapter 7: High Places 
I 


\ 
It was 1905. Jarvis Thornton was journeying west to Idaho, 
lazily absorbing the spring aspects of the prairie landscape, 
lulled by the tireless rhythm of the train. . . . His chance of 
escape from the Chicago grayness had come just when he had: 
given up hope, when the daily routine of office and lodging 
had dulled him to passivity. He no longer dreamed of green 
fields, heard the wash of the tides against the Maine rocks, 
no longer wondered why men rushed and gambled and drank 
and whored to escape from themselves, no longer strove 
consciously to be different from his fellows or to live his 
life in his own way. Just as his complexion had taken on 
the muddy pallor of Chicago, and the skin of his hands was 
grimed and chapped by the lime water of the Great Lakes, 
and he no longer felt the dirt, changing his linen mechani- 
cally without reference to its degree of filth, just when, in 
short, his soul was dead or seemed so, having “accepted,” 
and he had become “one of us,”’ as Maxim Fabyan mentioned 
congratulatorily, just then light broke, and a sudden wild de- 
sire leapt up within him for freedom, for escape. . . . The 
Wood and Laughlin corporation—it had recently been incor- 
porated, following the fashion—decided to reorganize the 
Chicago office, and sent out to the West a member of the 
New York force to perform this function. The fact was, as 
Thornton knew, the W. and L. concern were no longer primarily 
interested in engineering or constructing projects, or rather 
these had become strictly subordinate to the financial side of 
the business. They no longer had to hand over the big plums 
of the business to friendly bankers, taking a plum or two in 
return, privately: they had begun to finance their own under- 
takings, “letting their banking friends in on the ground floor” 
in exchange for services rendered. They had their own stock 
exchange for their own companies, and it was this ‘‘end of the 
business” which the new man from the New York office was to 
develop in Chicago. His duty was to “create a market” for the 
140 
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W. and L. securities in the West. The engineering and con- 
struction side of the business could be attended to better else- 
where, so McKeon pointed out in a letter to his old friend, 
offering him temporarily a job on their new project of the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co. . 

“It is a pleasant way of kicking me out, I suppose,” Thorn- 
ton admitted to his old friend, Gertrude Fabyan, whose house 
was one of the few he still visited regularly. “But I don’t care 
so long as I am kicked somewhere out of this place! out of my 
present life!” ! 

““You’ve never liked it here, never liked us,” Mrs. Fabyan 
commented, a shadow passing across her deep, sunken eyes. “I 
wonder why? We've liked you!” 

“And I like some of you,” Thornton hastily replied. “You 
know that!” 

“But you have been unhappy always at bottom,” she per- 
sisted. 

“T don’t know just why—perhaps it’s the dirt!” 

“Forget it!” she exclaimed impatiently. 

“Perhaps it is my restless and unsatisfied nature,’ he sug- 
gested easily. 

“T don’t believe it is that.” 

“YT want to get out and stretch my legs and see something 
more of the world than Michigan Avenue, the Loop, and the 
Lake—isn’t that natural?” 

“You'll never come back,” she sighed. 

“J may have to... when the Rocky Mountain project is 
finished.” 

“No,” she said with sudden earnestness. ‘You must never 
come back! Never. It is the wrong place for you, the wrong 
environment. Men and women are like plants, some take one 
soil to thrive in, some another. Some can be transplanted, 
some can’t. ... This isn’t your soil. Don’t try it again: it. 
will kill you.” 

“T wonder if I have any soil! Surely I could not stand New 
England where all human nourishment has been taken from the 
soil. . . . Perhaps I am one of those modern plants that can 
live hung up in a basket with roots trailing in the air—belong 
nowhere,” he mused, thinking with a momentary bitterness of 
his single dingy room and one trunk waiting to be packed. “In 
half my active life I haven’t been able to establish myself any- 
where, to have a home.” 
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“That is the trouble,” Gertrude Fabyan suggested. “We 
women are good anchors, even the poorest of us! , .. Is it 
just the same?” she asked meaningly. 

“Yes!”? he replied moodily. “Leslie writes occasionally of 
coming back to America and ‘trying to end our lives together’ 
—but she doesn’t mean it—she means she wants more 
money, and I try to send it to her. . . . It’s rather hard to 
keep up with her developing ideas of what is due her as my 
wife in England. Let alone what it would be here in 
America!” 

“You should get divorced.” 

“Tt know—but when I suggest it, she makes such impossible 
demands for ‘provision for herself and the children’ that it is 
out of the question. She reminds me that she has given her 
life into my keeping and that I have ruined it.” | 

“Nonsense! Nobody gives his or her life into any other per- 
son’s keeping.” 

“T know—but she really believes it.’’ 

“Because it’s for her interest to make you believe it... 
Jarvis!” She put a hand affectionately on his knee. ‘You 
are singularly simple in some places and—weak.” 

“Thanks!” 

“Ves, you are, and until you can cure yourself you will be 
miserable. . . . This is the best chance that has ever come 
to you, and it will be better yet if it leaves you stranded next 
autumn or winter without a job!” 

“And where will Leslie’s money come from—and my sister 
Marjorie’s?”’ 

“Let them find out that—don’t worry—it will come—people 
don’t starve these days, even parasites!” 

“What a hard little brute you are, for a philanthropist!” he 
laughed. 

“It is just because I am a philanthropist, perhaps, that I have 
reason to know. What is best for parasites is stimulus!” she 
shook her head grimly. “I don’t care about Leslie and Mar- 
jorie, except abstractly, but I care about you, my friend, and 
I can’t see you selling yourself so cheaply—no man has the 
right to do that. Don’t!” 

“Have you been reading Nietzsche?” he inquired lightly. 

“T am serious, Jarvis. ...I don’t get my beliefs out of 
books, but out of life. Each one of us has something to do, 
something to offer, some function to fill, and it is just weakness 
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or timidity or stupidity that makes us refuse to perform our 
function.” 

“And you?” he asked pointedly. 

Her dark eyes dropped and her fingers, so restlessly active, 
worked nervously. 

“TI am doing the best I can,” she replied in a low voice. 

“Well,” he said, after a long pause, “I think you are right. 
The meek path of acceptance isn’t always the right way... . 
If I had kicked out all claims and obligations as old Cross coun- 
selled in my youth I’d have been in a position to-day, perhaps, 
where I could have given all my dependents a much richer life, 
much more what they want, that is, money! ... But who 
knows? Human needs are so appealing!” 

““Yes—but how best can they be fulfilled? By killing your 
soul?” 

“The Christian way, then, is not the right way?” 

“It is certainly not the only way!” she snapped back. ‘Nor 
is it your way.” 

“ll think of what you say out there,” he murmured. “T’ll 
have plenty of time, no doubt—in fact, it is to get time to think 
of such things and others that I am going.” 

He rose. Gertrude Fabyan reached him her hand and smiled 
into his face. It was a long grasp. He looked down into the 
face of the woman with a curiously mingled succession of per- 
ceptions. She was the only woman he had ever known well, 
except his sister Susan, who did not expect from him either sex 
or money, and with her he had always had the greatly com- 
forting sense of being loved for himself, apart from any pos- 
sible reaction he might give her, and in her face, which ex- 
pressed an unmistakable sadness, he dimly perceived as he had 
at times in the past some groping need within her, some sup- 
pressed flame, some strictly reserved essence of personality that 
went out to him unreservedly in love, half maternal, half some- 
thing other, like that of a comrade. He bent his head clumsily 
and kissed the hand that held his in a firm grasp. 

“Jarvis, Jarvis!” the controlled woman murmured softly, 
“you don’t know how I shall miss you!” 

“‘And I you,” he said honestly. ‘“Always!” 

“It won’t be for always,” she resumed briskly in her usual 
tone. “You know I am an incurable optimist. . . . Some- 
where, somehow, some place, those people who mean much to 
one another come together again. . . . Meanwhile, remember 
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what I say, get divorced—and get married! ... Yes,” she 
laughed, “get married, even if unhappily married, again. Every 
one has to do it—and you more than most need it. . . . And 
some day some woman will love you with all her soul, as you 
should be loved! . . . Now go!” 


2 


The miles of prairie land slipped past, Illinois it had been in 
the night, and now it was Iowa, soon Nebraska, a smooth sur- 
face upon which thousands of little pigs raced, streams of 
water trickled into shallow ponds, miles of warm brown earth 
lay fallow beneath the sun ready for sowing. All these broad 
farms were the market garden for Chicago, pouring into the 
dark hopper of the city their produce, corn and pork and 
wheat. The barns were larger than the miserable, unpainted 
shacks of houses, the towns were mudholes seen at the ends of 
streets, through which the train plowed its way. The rail- 
road station still remained the club, the center of community 
life. Occasionally a public building loomed on the shifting 
horizon. A fellow traveler informed him that a very large 
stone building they passed was a state hospital for the blind. 
“Lot of blindness out here,” he added, “venereal disease,” 
and he dilated on the social situation in the small farming 
communities. The big cities spread their vices broadcast 
through the countryside. In fact, the Mississippi Valley was 
but one huge backyard for the sprawling metropolis beside 
the Lake, and everything human and material was drawn to it 
by a fierce centripetal energy. .. . 

It was not until the evening of the second day, when the 
train had reached western Nebraska, where the farms gave way 
to lonely ranch lands and the flat prairies to great undulating 
lifts of plain, that Thornton began to throw off the lethargy 
that had wrapped him softly since he had left Chicago. The 
next morning he awoke with a strange exhilaration, such as he 
had felt in his youth on occasions of escape to the sea, but 
which he had long forgotten. The sunshine seemed purer, the 
large mounting heave of the landscape towards far horizons 
full of promise. Then came the first view of the range of the 
Rockies, in Colorado, stern, austere peaks, still laden with 
snow. The towns were fewer. now and less squalid because 
more primitive and less pretentious. The mountains and the 
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huge plains dominated all efforts of man. Then came the 
desert reaches of sage brush, and the hand of man seemed 
to have disappeared altogether. This tableland of the conti- 
nent was still too much for man, though he was furtively tap- 
ping it here and there for coal and copper. ... All day 
Thornton watched the succeeding ranges of rugged mountains, 
one vast rampart of rock reaching aloft into the glittering sky, 
occasionally rent asunder by some primal force into gorges and. 
cahons through which far down in the depths flowed swiit, 
muddy streams. Not beautiful, according to any standards. 
that he knew, but enormously impressive, cold, and hard, and 
aloof, as if forbidding the approach of man. Indifferent. 
Loftily, coldly indifferent! Life, human life, to be led here 
must be simple, casual, on sufferance. Not on sufferance from 
man but from nature. Here was something men might not be 
familiar with—they were accepted only on sufferance at their 
own risk. And so far men had largely respected this awful 
indifference of nature and shunned these silent, empty places, 
fleeing down the slopes either to the fat valley of the interior 
or to the soft sunshine of the Pacific coast. Nature and nature’s 
children still held the Great Divide. . . . Thornton felt in 
his present mood strangely at home up on this naked rim of 
the world. He wanted to forget and to be forgotten. He had 
been fed to suffocation with the life of men where they herded 
as in Chicago. . . . He breathed the sharp, cleansing air of 
the mountains and knew that there was life still to be lived 
and—loved. Beyond, he neither knew nor cared. 


3 


The site of the Rocky Mountain Power Company’s develop- 
ment, to which Thornton had been sent, was on the Clear River 
in eastern Idaho. It was one of a vast network of water power 
projects that the Great Western Power Company had under- 
taken and had developed to various degrees of completion, 
along the western borders of Wyoming and Montana and the 
eastern line of Idaho. Thornton knew only generally about the 
Great Western, W. and L.’s largest enterprise, although he had 
seen the maps prepared to impress investors in their bonds 
in the office of his corporation. At that time even the “muck- 
_ raking” magazines had not given any attention to the sly, far- 
reaching grab of power sites which was going on under the 
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very presence of that thundering Jove, the new Republican 
President. Thornton knew what every one knew, that the 
Great Western Company was somehow affiliated, or backed, 
or codperated with the Montana Copper Company and was 
flirting with the transcontinental railroads. . . . For public- 
ity, it was said that the company was engaged in developing 
the resources of the Rocky Mountain states, and also much was 
said in their literature about “the growing communities served 
with power and light, the economical development of water re- 
serves,” etc., all of which Thornton knew was pleasant bunk: 
their business was to serve cheap power to the mines and rail- 
roads and to pay the men interested in their development enor- 
mous returns on the actual capitalization. It was the system; 
he understood it and had become so accustomed to it that it 
produced no reaction in him. It was not his affair. His busi- 
ness was to act as a sort of consulting engineer for the men in 
actual charge of operations, to examine their data and with his 
professional knowledge and judgment prevent them from mak- 
ing another costly blunder such as the one that had wrecked 
the Colorado development. It was work that he could do me- 
chanically with one lobe of his brain, for which he had no 
responsibility, and once installed at the works above Clear- 
water, in one of the neat frame buildings provided by the com- 
pany, he prepared to enjoy himself. It was the first long vaca- 
tion he had ever had, and he was thirty-five. ... His 
colleagues were for the most part graduates of the Boston en- 
gineering school, almost boys, who worked for the big corpora- 
tion for small wages in order to get the experience and the 
prestige of being in the organization. They, too, felt like lads 
on a vacation, for the first time free of school routine, and were 
intoxicated by the open country, the fine, free air of the moun- 
tains. They regarded Thornton, who had once taught at their 
School, as an elder, and deferred to him in a whimsical manner 
that amused him. In this fast-living country, although he 
considered that he had not yet begun his real life, he was al- 
ready classed as an ancient, at thirty-five! They had horses 
to ride, a good cook—W. and L. was famous for its liberality 
in these matters to its poorly paid force—and the dry season 
had begun. It was late spring in the Clearwater valley; the 
scattered orchards along the river bank were in bloom; and the 
odor of wild plum blossom filled the air about the camp. Thorn- 
ton, who had never had an opportunity to enjoy his instinct 
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for primitive living, born in almost every man, felt that he had 
entered a kind of far-off sunny paradise. He wrote Susan, 
“The country is indescribable, at least to one who has never 
been west of the Hudson—it is on such a vast scale, and the 
elements of it are primary—color, atmosphere, line. ... I 
wish you were here to ride over the dams with me, to see the 
sunsets, to taste the air... I feel as if, after long plugging 
through stuffy underground passages, I had come out on the 
top of the world in clear, cloudless sunshine, with the mountains 
keeping guard. It is like some high place one dreams of—if 
only I don’t tumble off and wake up! .. .” 

For the most part, the talk at mess table was about shop, 
technical engineering matters or gossip about W. and L. or 
newspaper and magazine items. One day Thornton remarked 
that he thought the Rocky Mountain project was impounding 
a lot of surplus water, much more than could be used in the 
projected power development. 

“They’re taking it when they can get it,’ one of the older 
men replied. 

“Meanwhile they are robbing the ranchers who have to irri- 
gate.” 

The men looked at one another consciously. 

“We've had some trouble with them and with the cattle 
men, too,” somebody vouchsafed. 

“They are all sour on the Rocky Mountain in the valley. 
...I1 don’t blame ’em.... We had to have the sheriff 
over once at the start. .. . A wild bunch got the idea they 
could bluff us off. . . . It promised a lively scrap, but the 
sheriff quieted them.” 

“We was a Montana Copper Company man—they keep a 
gang for that purpose, you know.” 

“The cattle men can’t talk—they are hogging the Indian 
reservations and feeding much more stock than they pay for 
off Uncle Sam!” 

From the talk of the more thoughtful boys Thornton learned 
that the feeling along the Clearwater was much bitterer than 
he supposed. The Rocky Mountain Company had practically 
gobbled the entire valley for its reserves, much more than 
could be utilized immediately, unless the company had plans 
for development unknown to the working force, such as the pos- 
sible electrification of one of the railways that traversed the 
state. In any case, it seemed to Thornton a pity not to pro- 
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vide for at least temporary utilization of the surplus water 
to be impounded by the ranchers, who had first come into the 
valley at great risk and hardship and settled there. 

“They’re squatters, many of them,” some one said. “Any- 
how, it’s hog eat hog in this game. Cattle men and ranchers 
and miners and railroads—who cares a damn!” 

Nobody apparently thought of the common good, of the 
nation and its unrepresented millions, whose daily life de- 
pended upon a fair apportionment of public goods. . . . The 
corporation had acquired some of the franchises from individ- 
uals, but for the most part from the Federal government and 
from the State, and they had cost practically nothing. Water 
in this land was like gold. The government had given away 
its part of the gold with a loose hand, and the Montana Copper 
Company was the State of Montana. “Well,” thought Thorn- 
ton, with a new sense of exultation, “it isn’t my affair,” and he 
refused to worry about it, which would be obviously a waste 
of tissue. But he did consider writing to McKeon to suggest 
a slight modification in plans so that some of the reserves of 
water could be used for irrigation. “The company might make 
some money off it on the side,” he thought, and sketched a few 
preliminary plans. | 


4 


One July afternoon when Thornton was watching the 
manipulation of the new excavators, a party of people on 
horseback rode up to the dam site and dismounted. There 
were several “dude ranches” in the neighborhood, and now that 
the tourist season had opened it was a common thing for 
strangers to ride over from one of these places and look at the 
works. Roosevelt and Owen Wister had covered “the Great 
West” with a new glamor, and jaded men and women with 
faces blanched by steam heat, bodies soft with city food, sought 
in increasing numbers the stimulus of the mountains. .. . 
Thornton gave the visitors no thought: he was interested in 
observing the uncanny sureness and might of the new machines, 
also in watching the polyglot crew that the contractor had 
on the job. And he was very happy, in a peaceable state of 
soul unmindful of the future such as he had not known for 
along time. He glanced away at the distant mountains, judg- 
ing the time by the space between their black tips and the 
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sun. Presently he would ride slowly back to camp and get a 
bath before supper—the mail must be in by now... . 

- One of the horsewomen had turned in Thornton’s direction 
and was coming up the small rise on which he stood. He tried 
to make out the long, slim khaki figure, but the forms and 
faces of these brown-clad women astride horses had little in- 
dividuality. The woman was smiling slightly, and he noticed 
the curls of reddish brown hair that escaped from her close- 
fitting toque. 

“You don’t remember me, Mr. Thornton?’’ She spoke in a 
low, husky voice with a slightly southern accent. “I’m Juliana 
Lawrence. Susan told me that you were to be out here and to 
be sure to find you. . .. Don’t you remember our dinner 
at Loud’s Island!” 

“Of course!” Thornton hastened to exclaim, dismounting and 
taking Mrs. Lawrence’s outstretched hand. “But—” 

“Tt’s not the same dress—nor the same setting!” she com- 
pleted, with a pleasant laugh. ‘Nor do you look as you did 

then!” 

Thornton recalled with some effort the summer cottage on 
the Maine coast to which several seasons before Susan had 
taken him for dinner at Juliana’s, and the pale, delicate and 
weary woman who had reclined most of the evening in a wicker 
deck chair on the veranda. Perry Hale was there also and 
Forest. The others, becoming bored at the hostess’s languid 
mood, had disappeared after dinner, taking to a canoe, and he 
had been left to entertain Mrs. Lawrence, with whom he re- 
membered conversation had been an effort. She had talked 
slowly, as if it were fatiguing to formulate her thoughts, talked 
vaguely and wistfully about the superior freedom of men to 
shape their lives, go where they would, have what experiences 
they might. It had been the sort of amorphous, meaningless, 
temperamental talk that young people indulged in those days, 
which left little impression on the mind. Susan, he recalled, 
did not approve of Juliana’s development in marriage, yet liked 
her in a way, kept up with her, and for several years the two 
families spent the summers at the same little seacoast place in 
Maine. 

Thornton asked conventionally for Lawrence. 

“Oh,” Juliana laughed indifferently, “‘he’s off bugging some- 
where in the Pacific—it’s our vacation period—he makes these 
scientific expeditions ever so often for specimens. I can’t 
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stand the discomfort and the boredom, shut away with a party 
of dull men, and so I make my own life. . . . This time I 
thought I would try the mountains for a change.” 

Thornton remembered that one of Susan’s grounds of disap- 
proval of Juliana was the light, sneering manner in which she 
referred to her husband, Jeff Lawrence, commonly known as 
“Bugs,” because of his entomological hobby. “Of course,” 
Susan commented, “Bugs isn’t exciting—Julie might have found 
that out before she married him. In fact, he’s a good deal of 
a fool and an awful bore. But as long as she runs with him 
in the same team she ought to have more pride than to make 
fun of him even to us, who know them both so well. It’s bad 
taste!”’ said Susan, who had positive prejudices on such mat- 
ters. “But you ought to permit the poor lady some relief— 
some expression of her individuality,” Hale had scoffingly in- 
terjected. “She wants us to know that she realizes just how 
Bugs must affect us.” ‘Then why does she keep on with him. 
—and have children!” Susan bluntly retorted. (Mrs. Law- 
rence was then recovering from her third confinement.) “Don’t 
ask me,” Perry exclaimed with pretended modesty, “such in- 
timate questions, as why ladies live with their husbands. . . . 
Did she talk to you about that trip to the Windward Islands, 
Jarvis? Poor Julie wants to go windwarding so desperately— 
that’s the trouble with her. Why don’t you take her for a 
little three weeks and gratify her longings, Jarvis? It would 
do you both good.” . . . “Perry, you are getting too indecent,” 
Susan reproved, “why don’t you go yourself? You are much 
more the kind than Jarvis!” ‘Oh, no, I am not—you are mis- 
taken. It takes these serious, chivalrous men like Jarvis to 
do such fool things. Julie would find me—too practical.” 
Thus, Thornton recalled, they had played with the theme of 
Juliana’s discontent, and now while the two stood exchanging 
commonplaces about the view and the engineering works, 
Thornton puzzledly tried to fit in his vague impressions of the 
woman with her present appearance. They did not accord: 
he felt that Susan and Perry must have been unsympathetic. 
. . . Juliana Lawrence was now thirty-two or three, with a 
tall, slender, well-modeled figure which carried the khaki 
trousers and khaki blouse gracefully. Her hair was fine, of a 
golden brown, and very thick. Her brown eyes were small, 
deep set and too close together, but her face was delicate, with 
faint lines of discontent about the mobile mouth, and she had 
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small, white, very regular teeth. Already the mountain air had 
given a ruddy touch of health to the pale face, and now the 
mobile mouth was curved in pleasant lines of welcome, anticipa- 
tion. . . . Altogether Juliana produced upon him an entirely 
new and more agreeable impression than she had three sum- 
mers before at Loud’s Island. 

Juliana asked intelligent questions about the water power 
development. Together they rode over the ground, and he 
explained to her the vast plans for impounding the Clearwater. 
She had something of a man’s grasp of such matters, due, she 
explained, to her father’s companionship. He had been much 
interested in the Northwest, believed it had a great future, had 
invested in some ranch lands in Idaho as well as in mines, and 
it was in part to look into these properties—her father had 
died five years before—that she had chosen to come west this 
summer. . .. They rode back to the ranch where Juliana 
had her own small cabin built apart on a slope of the moun- 
tain beneath some tall firs. The sun had already set by the 
time they reached the cabin, and as it was past the dinner hour 
at the camp, Juliana prepared with the aid of her own maid 
a slight supper, which they shared before a wood fire. After- 
wards they sat on the bench in front of the cabin watching the 
scattered lights in the valley below. Overhead there was a 
soft, a star-lighted heaven. The utter calm sense of distance 
about them led to silence, broken after a time by Juliana’s 
low, husky contralto. 

“After a little of this one gets so that one doesn’t want to 
go back ever,” she said, phrasing his own sense of luxury in 
the space, the distance of the mountains. He referred her re- 
mark to his own distaste of his Chicago life. ‘To go back” 
meant to return to the city with its poisonous living. 

“T don’t think of it!” he said. ‘‘Perhaps it won’t be neces- 
sary,” and he laughed. . . . The thronged, massed city life 
was so far away, so sunk beneath the horizon, so unimportant, 
here, and his sore soul refused with an almost physical repug- 
nance to consider it. He was like an invalid after a prolonged 
sickness enjoying his first consciousness of health and afraid to 
look back. 

“Tf one has a family,” Juliana laughed dryly, “one has to. 
... My oldest girl May is with her father, the middle one is 
at a camp in New Hampshire, and the little one is with an old 
aunt. ... They’ve got to be gathered up in September and 
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put into school and the house opened—and all the rest of the 
meaningless, useless detail of things to be done. . . . Well, I 
shall have had ten weeks! .. .” 

When Thornton rode back over the trail to his camp that 
evening he meditated pleasantly upon Juliana Lawrence. After 
the years in Chicago and the recent weeks spent in close com- 
panionship with a lot of boys, it was a relief to come upon 
some one out of his own background, more or less. Through 
Susan and Susan’s friends they had many common relationships 
—and there was in their tired, disillusioned mood of the moment 
something also in common, where they touched more closely 
than would have been possible at any other period. .. . 


5 


Juliana Lawrence was both complex and simple, and alto- 
gether modern, of her time. She had been happy and am- 
bitious as a girl, reaching after many intangible satisfactions. 
At thirty-three she found herself defeated and fell into the 
trough of her spirit, which expressed itself in the harsh dis- 
content that Susan disliked so much. . . . Major Eames had 
been a remarkable and lovable personality, with a wide reach 
of friends and interests, and he had shared these intimately 
with his only daughter. At the close of the Civil War he had 
been one of the younger southerners that had accepted defeat 
stoutly and made out of it personal victory. There being 
nothing in his old home to bring him back he had turned 
westward from Appomattox, literally with nothing but his 
horse under him, and had ridden slowly through his stricken 
country across the Virginia hills into Kentucky, then on to 
Missouri, where he had stopped at the growing city of St. 
Louis. After numerous hardships and trials he had become a 
lawyer, then judge, and finally attracted by the opening North- 
west had speculated in timber lands and made a substantial 
fortune, widely scattered, whose care took much of his time. 
He had been something of a political figure in Democratic Mis- 
souri, although he had never held office. He had been friend 
and advisor to Cleveland and was highly respected by the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party. As a reward he had been made 
minister to Switzerland in Cleveland’s second administration, a 
post that he had accepted because of his wife’s death and be- 
cause he thought the experience would be good for his daughter. 
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Juliana’s life, especially since her mother’s death when she 
was seventeen, had been a wandering one, owing to her father’s 
ill-health and his scattered interests. One winter was spent in 
Portland, Oregon, a summer at Bar Harbor, another win- 
ter in Washington, and so on. These wanderings and the 
meetings with many able older men had stimulated her mind, 
and given her a man’s intelligence about many things, but 
underneath she had longed for stability, home, the woman’s 
usual life. So when she found the intellectual ambition that had 
led her to the Woman’s College unsatisfactory, arid, she had 
married in determination to have a home (for her father also! ) 
and children, to become fixed at some point in the universe. 
So she accepted Lawrence, whom she did not love—but she 
had loved nobody in her life except her father. She had 
little imagination, about people especially. Lawrence seemed 
intellectual, with ambitions in his science; he was of good fam- 
ily long known in New York; and he was a gentleman in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Why not a good husband? ... 
Their honeymoon had been spent in Mexico, where Lawrence 
wanted to collect specimens, and much of it was endured by 
Juliana sitting alone in dreary, dirty country hotels, while her 
husband went on expeditions too difficult for her, or fraternized 
with some fellow scientists who happened to be in Mexico. Jeff 
Lawrence had always done what he wanted, and he saw no 
reason why his usual occupations should be interrupted by 
marriage. . . . They were to have gone on to South America, 
where there was to be some sort of scientific congress, but, 
Julie abruptly declared she must return to New York, on the 
plea that she was to become a mother. 

Major Eames met her in New York. Together they bought 
and adapted the old stone house at Riverdale with a long 
lawn running down to the railroad tracks and glimpses of the 
Palisades across the river, while Jeff was attending his congress 
in Buenos Aires. When he returned in the autumn he found 
a perfectly organized household, which Julie had dubbed half 
ironically ‘““The Homestead,” and a lively daughter. He ac- 
cepted it contentedly as he accepted all the fortunes of his 
life, but it made little impression on him. He had his position 
in the Museum, his office there, his club on Forty-Seventh 
Street, where he met the people he knew whom he did not meet 
at the Museum. “Occasionally he comes home to Riverdale 
when he remembers that he has a home,” Julie remarked at 
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this time. However, he was a husband and with the obstinate 
determination characteristic of her Juliana remembered her 
desire for a family and had two other children, both girls, in 
quick succession. Then, exhausted, finding less thrill in 
motherhood than she had expected, she paused. The creation 
of children, she felt, was not only burdensome, but unrepaying. 
She was in the habit of referring to her little girls as the 
Ugly Ducklings, which shocked Susan. But she was an ex- 
cellent mother and manager of the house. She disliked the 
routine and the effort, but she did it. And she found little 
social relief in Riverdale or among the New York people whom 
she knew. She felt superior to them intellectually as she did 
to her husband. Susan DeLong, Perry Hale, and a few others 
she excepted from her general disdain. She read a great deal, 
and kept to herself. ... 

This was the period of free discussion of sex relations, of the 
position of women. It was the era of sentimental revolt against 
old customs, voiced by such writers as Ellen Key and Weiniger, 
whose books Juliana read avidly, as well as much poetry. She 
felt herself in revolt against a “man-made world,” felt herself 
cheated, defrauded, through the instrument that should have 
been her fulfilment—her husband, ‘‘Bugs” Lawrence. Juliana 
felt justified in her emancipation, in taking herself back from 
the clutches of an unsatisfying marriage. “We agreed, Jeff 
and I,” she told Thornton later, ‘““when we found we had made 
a mistake, that we should both be free to enter any new sort 
of relation we cared to form without any objection from the 
other. We keep up the Mansion—or I do—for the sake of 
the children; that is all, and we find it convenient to see each 
other as little as possible. . . . He has his work and I have 
mine.” (For after the birth of her last child Juliana had under- 
taken social work in connection with one of the large hospitals 
and had developed considerable facility in this sort of business.) 
Further she intimated to Thornton, later, that in spite of 
her having been three times mother, the passional relation with 
her husband had been intensely repugnant, and experienced 
only for the set purpose of having children. In short, except in 
form, in deference to her father to whom divorce was unthink- 
able, and because of the children, who must have a home some- 
where and ultimately a father’s name, her marriage no longer 
existed. She felt herself completely released from all bonds 
except the necessary ones to her children, who gave her nothing 
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so far and demanded much, which she could fulfil almost me- 
chanically. For Juliana had no more illusion about maternity 
than about marriage. ‘What children need,’ she used to say 
—and this also irritated Susan—“is more intelligence from their 
parents and less sentiment. They are little plants, uninterest- 
ing little cabbages, for the most part, and must be studied and 
tended as the good gardener tends his plants. He doesn’t 
emotionalize over his cabbages!”’ 

Thus Juliana was the emancipated, the restless, the unsatis- 
fied woman, facing middle age with a void in her heart, an 
‘ eager mind, a brain fitted for a man’s work, and only made-up 
tasks of petty routine to occupy her. “She should have been 
a man—she has much of her father’s ability, and almost none 
of his charm, his sweetness,’ Susan summed her up sagely. 
There was sweetness in Juliana, but hidden. She was eating 
at herself, scorning herself and life, because she could not get 
into the right contact with it, haunted by the sense of its rapid 
slipping through her hands, unfulfilled. She disliked most 
people, many from shyness, which she covered with a pretense 
of superiority. . . . So life in the freedom and empty places 
of the mountains calmed her fevered, harassed spirit as well 
as her nerves, for she was at this time neurasthenic. She 
breathed in the rare air deeply and began once more to read 
poetry, to muse and dream passively, waiting for a positive 
force to enter her life once more and impregnate her with will, 
purpose. 


- 


6 


This positive force was to be Jarvis Thornton. Juliana 
knew it long before he became conscious of it. In fact, she 
told him after they had become lovers that on the night at 
Loud’s Island she would have gone away with him to the ends 
of the earth! She knew it then, the attraction that he had for 
her, would always have. Try as he could to recollect the occa- 
sion, to invest it with some subtle fragrance of memory, some 
premonition of fateful passion, he could remember only a sense 
of futile talk, two people trying to say things that would hit, 
and constantly bumping into each other in meaningless ways. 
. . . Juliana had made no effort to reach him in the inter- 
vening years, being passive in her nature, silently waiting for 
life to fulfil her. 
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If he had not been aware on that occasion at Loud’s Island, 
he became conscious of her feeling for him very shortly after 
the meeting this July afternoon. It was inevitable that they 
should see much of each other. They were in a sense the only 
man and woman within the radius of many miles at all 
equal, alike, in experience and equipment. His work was not 
onerous and could be done almost any time he chose. He was 
free to come and go as he pleased. And Juliana was utterly 
unattached, having for the moment severed all her irksome 
bonds. She had even avoided, she congratulated herself after- 
wards on the thought, taking with her on her vacation an old 
college friend, whom she had intended to invite because Sady 
needed the rest. For once in her life there was no person and 
no thing dragging on her with claims and expectations! She 
was alone and free to drink sunshine where it fell. ... So 
almost every afternoon she met Thornton either at the works 
or on the bridle path between the camp and the ranch or at 
some agreed-upon point on the mountain, and they rode slowly 
at the pace of trail horses, or dismounted and, while the horses 
grazed, talked, and sometimes Julie, who carried a book of 
verse in the saddle pocket, would read to him in her low, husky 
voice. She had also the great gift of silence; she could keep 
her thoughts to herself for long periods, content to muse, to 
gaze at distant mountains, to feel the sunshine and the peace. 
. . . Sometimes they returned to the construction camp for 
supper, for Juliana liked the strong, simple youths who, boy- 
like, made much of her, as some sort of chatelaine of the 
mystical mountains. (She had told them of her thousand- 
acre ranch on the upper Snake River and invited them en 
masse for the fall hunting.) ... More often they supped 
alone in her little cabin on the ranch, with food fetched by 
the maid from the ranch house or prepared by Julie and the 
maid over the open fire, and then they sat silently before the 
cabin door until Thornton unhitched his horse and disappeared 
into the night. Usually she would accompany him a little way 
along the trail which led upwards through a small cafion and 
over a shoulder of the mountain, both walking slowly with 
pauses to drink in the mountain stillness, the horse somnolently 
trailing behind. ... 

Both were conscious of what was growing between them, of 
what might come at any time. Nevertheless, at the moment of 
the starry night when they stopped beside a big rock, Juliana’s 
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limit on the trail, to say good night before parting, Thornton 
was aware oddly, dully, that the time had come, that the woman 
expected from him expression, which he was ready enough to 
give, but without any passionate urge, any flame of glory, 
rather a sudden sadness, or a sense of inadequacy, a quick 
going-dead of everything within him. And the kiss was almost 
cold, unfragrant, like unripe fruit, plucked wilfully, not in- 
stinctively. It was silent, and as they withdrew from the 
embrace Thornton could read in the woman’s slumbering eyes 
the same question that was in his own. . . . Nor, after he had 
left her and resumed his solitary way around the mountain side 
was there any glow, any sudden beat upwards of joy, rather 
wonder, and perplexity. 
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It came, however, the sense of exaltation, of happiness, in due 
course, but only for moments, unexpected, erratic, evanescent. 
If it had not been for their real companionship, for the number 
of things they liked to do together, the liking to be together, 
the emotion would doubtless have snuffed out abortively. 
But within each one was the sense of loneliness, of incomplete- 
ness, a certain bitterness at defeat in life, that urged them 
together into each other’s arms, for consolation, appeasement. 
And it became soon apparent to Thornton that he was of im- 
mense, immediate significance to her, that she needed him for 
fulfilment and grasped him with all the tenacious power of her 
character, and of her developed consciousness of self. Some- 
thing deep in her compelled her to drink of life as she had 
never before drunk, to press it into her being, to wake from 
some terrible lethargy of mind and spirit, to become in one great 
burst of fulfilment, free, appeased, herself. “My Sun God!” 
she murmured to him in lover’s phrase, but the lyric words 
meant a reality: he was her sun, her principle of life, of ful- 
filment. Without him she had not lived, could not live, 
without him or some other! . . . And in this strong pressing 
forward of the woman to fulfilment came, as if physically ex- 
pressed by the heat and pressure of body, an exquisite, unsus- 
pected fragrance of person, of soul, a beauty that only the in- 
tellectual woman carries hidden about her, transmuting physical 
pleasure to something more symbolic. Desire of her became a 
craving for this fine essence of spirit, of inmost being, pressed 
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out, released to expression only by the complete yielding in 
passion. | 

Thus the man’s love grew because of the gift of tenderness 
in him, the sense of a need assuaged that he could satisfy, and 
the strange mystery of the release of the exquisite perfume of 
this repressed, hidden, complex nature. It was as if he alone 
could take her by the hand and lead her back into the radiance 
that she had been born with but had lost somehow on the way. 
The perception of that radiance, the evocation of it, was his 
main source of joy with Juliana, that and the great welling ten- 
derness within him, which, like a woman’s milk, must over- 
flow, so long dammed and thwarted, and which poured out now 
unrestrainedly. . . . Juliana accepted his love in simple, un- 
analyzed manner: she wanted it, she needed it, she would drink 
and drink of it. ... Neither was conscious of scruples. 
Juliana had convinced herself of her complete moral freedom 
and emancipation from conventions which more commonplace 
and timid people held, and Thornton, with an even greater 
simplicity, accepted literally her statement of the case between 
herself and her husband and considered that they were both 
in the same situation of essential freedom, that of a sterile 
though undissolved legal relationship. When Juliana dilated, 
as she did at times, upon the right of women to fulfil them- 
selves outside of marriage, the right of the individual to life, 
etc., the matter did not interest him as a theory, and he had 
not yet come to the point of personal application. So, for 
some weeks, they were free to explore themselves, and their 
love, unhindered by the usual inhibitions of social life. It 
was hard to remember that there was another life in which 
their status was that of lovers, not of legalized mates. If 
they thought of that world, out beyond, at the foot of the 
heights below the mountains, they pushed it from them, as of 
no immediate importance. (Juliana opened few of her letters 
during this time, and Thornton read his with a feeling of un- 
reality, even those from Susan.) 

They were frankly, sufficiently, freely lovers, in the sunlight 
pouring down steadily day after day, broken only by cloudless, 
windless, starry nights, somehow isolated on the heights, sur- 
rounded by a protecting rampart of mountains and separated 
by many miles of cleared spaces from the poisonous complexity 
of their former lives. ‘“Hilltops’” was Juliana’s favorite word. 
She had a passion for climbing the summits about them, for 
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reaching heights from which she could see far away into 
blue spaces. “Some day,” she said murmuringly, “we must 
visit the higher mountains—there are lovely places near my 
Snake River ranch,” and Thornton agreed idly. For he was 
at peace, a curious sensation in his life, in lull, not torn with- 
in, physically and mentally at peace, in the open, with this 
woman whose exquisite, faint fragrance bathed him, now and 
again, like some perfume from deep woods, wafted afar spar- 
ingly by the summer breeze. “This, I suppose,” he said to him- 
self wonderingly, “is myself.”” Would it last? He did not ask, 
content with the unfamiliar state of poise within. | 


8 


A sudden opportunity came in August for the expedition to 
Juliana’s ranch. There was a cloudburst back in the range at 
the head waters of the river, sending an unexpected, immense 
volume of water down the valley, which carried away in one 
night a considerable portion of the unfinished work of the 
dams and filled the excavations with soft silt that must settle 
before work could be resumed on any large scale. Thornton 
rode over the washouts the next morning, and the accident 
aroused his previous suspicions that the project had not been 
sufficiently surveyed and considered from the point of view of 
these occasional cloudbursts on the upper slopes. He wanted 
to examine the watershed closely, which would take sev- 
eral days. The trip could be combined with a visit to the 
Eames ranch. He telegraphed McKeon in New York of his 
plan, also sent on his completed suggestions for a modification 
of the reservoirs and urged him to come out personally for an 
inspection of the project. He received a brief telegram saying 
that McKeon would arrive the end of the month with some of 
the bankers interested to investigate the situation, but advised 
a continuation of the work on its present lines as rapidly as 
possible. ... 

The pack train left in company with some of the young en- 
gineers two days before to make camp near the headquarters 
of Clear River, and Thornton followed with Juliana. They 
were to camp in a sort of lodge Major Eames had used with his 
friends on fishing trips. The cabin was on the edge of a little 
lake at the head of one of the cafions that fed into the Clear- 
water system, an excellent point of departure for examining 
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the whole region. . . . Thornton enjoyed the leisurely prog- 
ress through the lower slopes. The weather was superb as if 
the heavens had cleared temperamentally with the destructive 
cloudburst. Thornton, as they jogged along companionably, 
let himself follow through the thoughts which the flood had 
once more set into motion regarding the entire method of water 
power exploitation in this new country. One of the best at- 
tributes of Juliana was her power of intelligent listening. She 
had been enough with business men, had had enough experience 
oi her father’s varied affairs, to understand the terms and the 
points of view involved. Talking to her, Thornton found, was 
like thinking aloud the hitherto-repressed, partly followed- 
through implications of his own mind. 

“It is not just the stupid engineering involved,” he said, after 
describing the Clearwater situation in simple, technical terms, 
“although that is my only concern supposedly. I am here as a 
W. and L. expert to see that their plans are carried through 
properly as specified—I haven’t even the responsibility of 
making the plans in this case! ... But one can’t work on 
these jobs and similar ones for years without feeling that some- 
thing much larger is involved, is at stake in the whole process. 
The ultimate utilization of common resources, which are 
strictly limited. . . . You see, it is a matter of good states- 
manship—and good citizenship—as well as good engineering. 
These fellows are stupidly and hoggishly robbing the coming 
generations of their inheritance, unless our work is done all 
over afterwards. Just as they did in lumber in Maine, then 
in Michigan, and are repeating now in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. There is no comprehensive organized development, just 
grab and waste—waste, waste.” 

It annoyed him both as engineer and as artist—the waste 
and the ugliness of exploitation in America. 

‘People are becoming aroused to it—Roosevelt—” 

“Yes, I know—he is making some noise about the question 
and may get something done to block other such raw deals as 
the Great Western Power people are putting through—I sus- 
pect that’s why they are in such haste to complete work on 
the Rocky Mountain development. . . . But all that depends 
on the color of politics, on the public feeling to-day. .. . It 
is nothing stable, or comprehensive, just a freshening up of the 
sense of common honesty. That is all that the so-called pro- 
gressive movement means so far!” 
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“What would you do?” 

Thornton waved his hands towards the mountains. 

“To do anything in the United States requires the faith tl it 
moves mountains: our people have been fed on theories of 
organized selfishness under the name of freedom and individual 
initiative. . . . One must start with education, with the in- 
dividual. . . . I am going to that water power conference in 
Minnesota this autumn and do my little to push things on.” 

‘Will that please the W. and L. people?” Juliana asked 
acutely. | 

Thornton shrugged his shoulders. 

“They can go to hell,” he muttered, and Juliana glanced at 
him inquiringly. 

“I suppose they are no worse than the rest?” she said in a 
neutral tone. 

“ET suppose not—just out to make what they can by any 
means in their reach. . . . Mac practically lives in Washington 
now, sitting on the trail of the men in the Interior Department 
or the Congressmen he can control. He does the lobbying for 
the bunch!” ... 

Juliana returned to the theme that evening when they were 
resting before the camp fire beside the little oval lake, dark 
and still beneath a cliff. 

‘What would you do if you gave up your position with W. 
and L.?” she asked. | 

“T don’t know... yet... . You see, I never meant to 
be an engineer. It was just accident which dropped me into 
the profession, and necessity. The necessity is still there,” he 
laughed shortly, “but it is time for me to rise above necessity 
somehow and get into my own work—to make things and to 
make them beautiful if I can. . . . What we need terribly is 
beauty. ... There comes a time, Julie, when a man must 
strike out, throw away all material props, and follow the thing 
inside of him no matter where it leads—to disaster, if neces- 
sary! ... Weare all terrorized by life—I have been—I have 
spent eight of the best years of my life, of the creative ones, 
in bondage to the wheel of things as they are, there in Chicago, 
and I’ll be damned if I spend another month that way!” 

Julie laughed with a curious tinkle of amusement in her 
voice. 

“My, what a rebel!” 

“That’s as far as I’ve got now. . . . Perhaps at the end of 
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the summer when this job is finished I’ll see farther. . . . But 
I’m never going back into the Chicago treadmill, never. . . . 
Come, let’s go in—it is getting cool, and we must start early 
to-morrow to make that round before dark.” 

He covered up the fire and when he entered the low door of 
the lodge Julie’s arms clasped him and her lips met his in a 
long, slow, cool kiss. 

“That’s better than so much talk,” she murmured huskily. 
“Don’t think! don’t think! ...It is all far, far away!” 
Thornton, here at the rim of the divide, was content not to 
think, to live, 2.0. 

Juliana yearned for far-off places and hilltops. They de- 
cided in jest to make the Lodge the nucleus of their home 
and sketched with more and more detail the sort of life that 
could be lived here in the wilderness; how a thinking, creative 
life might be worked out, with fulfilment of essential in- 
terests. “And a good place to bring up the Ducklings in, too, 
only I suppose they would want to waddle back into the pond 
down below some day and mother would have to waddle after 
them!” she observed oddly, once. It was the first reference 
Juliana had made to her children, and they were both silent. 
They did not recur to the mountain home again. “We'll have 
to find a hilltop nearer the city, within commuting distance, I 
suppose,” Juliana sighed. 

The night before they left the Lodge—where they had been 
calmly, completely happy—they came suddenly upon an acute 
angle of their situation. 

“If I were to have a child!” gasped Juliana. 

“Well, and why not?” Thornton demanded, harshly, “if we 
are to live our lives together!” 

The ugliness of passion without the willingness to accept its 
full results made him draw back. 

“Not just yet, my dear!” Juliana replied ... and for a 
moment they lay far apart, thinking of the gulf between them 
filled with looming visions, and then both mutually put the 
question out of mind, determined that nothing should disturb 
their harmony. But the thought lay lurking in the man’s 
brain to push up suddenly, hurtingly, at future times. . . . 

“My dear, my dear,” Juliana whispered huskily, folding him 
to her in her strong arms, “love is so much, this is so much, 
why think of more?” 
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But he lay awake wondering. Love? What was it? The 
woman slept by his side, softly—almost an alien. He knew 
nothing of her purposes, really. 


9 


McKeon arrived in due season, bringing with him several 
bankers who were directors of the Great Western Power Co. 
and of its subsidiary, the Rocky Mountain Co. They stayed 
at the Whartman ranch, where they could be made more com- 
fortable than at the engineers’ camp, also more befitting their 
dignity. They looked over the damage done to the dams by 
the flood, listened to what Thornton had to say, and said little. 
He suggested that they make the trip to the headwaters and 
survey the land generally, to which plan, when they were as- 
sured of some fishing, they consented. Thornton felt that they 
had talked over his proposals on the way west and were cool 
to them. They listened to what he had to say, but said nothing. 
He cursed himself for his interference. It was not his affair 
if they chose to do flimsy, inadequate construction work or if 
they proposed to impound much more water than they were 
entitled to. He was there to carry out orders. . . . When 
Thornton went over to the ranch the next day to have some 
further talk with McKeon, he found the group with Juliana, 
and all chatting intimately. Rawlins, a wiry old man from 
Kansas City, had known Major Eames, had often fished with 
him at the Lodge. ‘We used to talk of the possibility of power 
development in those days,” he said to Juliana. “Your father 
was a far-sighted man, Mrs. Lawrence—he’d be glad to see our 
project in reality as it is to-day.” Juliana flushed at this 
praise of her father, to whom she had been passionately at- 
tached. “I wish he might have seen it, Mr. Rawlins,” she re- 
plied quickly, “I am sure he would have been with you in it. 
. . . He was always interested in any scheme that promised 
to develop this country.” 

“Ves, he was,” the banker agreed heartily, ‘he was the kind 
of man to whom America owes its stupendous advance since 
the war. He didn’t criticize—he went ahead and did things.” 

Juliana’s intimacy with the bankers and with McKeon, who 
seemed to like her, curiously irritated Thornton, put them 
apart suddenly. He had assumed too easily that she had ac- 
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cepted his point of view, whereas the fact was that she had been 
brought up in the system that had created the situation he de- 
tested. Her emotions were involved fundamentally in whatever 
her father might have approved of. Major Eames, he judged, 
was like Colonel Stiveley, instinctively generous, naturally 
honest and fair-minded: they simply had not been obliged to 
think far ahead into the future, and they had followed clear- 
heartedly their acquisitive impulses, which promised good re- 
sults for the country they loved sincerely as well as for them- 
selves. It was another age, another, simpler psychology— 
that was all. But Juliana, woman-like, was faithful to the 
code she had been reared in, and so far saw no reason for vital 
change. . . . Thornton said nothing and soon returned to the 
camp. 

Juliana must have spoken of him to Rawlins, because the 
old banker, who was one of the party that finally decided to 
make the expedition to the headwaters, singled him out and 
submitted him to a long and acute questioning not only about 
the present project, but also on politics and economic matters, 
and seemed interested in his point of view, adroitly preserving 
a strict reticence as to his own views and commenting little on 
what the younger man said. Thornton, who still chafed under 
the impression of Juliana’s unconscious apostasy, let himself 
go carelessly, developing more radically than in a less irritable 
mood he might have done the results of his experience in 
Chicago and in working for Wood and Laughlin. 

“This country will go to hell,” he blurted out finally, “if 
this grabbing everything in sight for private profit keeps up as 
at present!” 

The little old banker remarked dryly: 

“I’ve lived in this country a good deal longer than you, 
young man, and it hasn’t gone to hell yet, and what you are 
pleased to call grabbing for private profit has been the prin- 
ciple on which it has developed from the beginning. . . . The 
only danger to the country to-day is meddlesome interference 
with business by men who don’t understand what they are do- 
ing—and from agitators.” 

Thornton recognized the reference to Roosevelt, whom a 
large section of “big business” then regarded as a “dangerous 
radical”! He was silent, realizing that the banker had a closed 
mind on all such matters, and that he was doing no good to 
himself or to anybody by exposing his sense of disgust with the 
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régime from which he was earning his bread. But his resolu- 
tion set all the firmer against remaining longer in the camp of 
_ the spoilers. He did not know what he could do to support 
himself and carry his burdens, but a slow rage was rising in 
him, moving him to cut the knot that had grown intolerable. 

The evening of his return he sought out McKeon in this 
mood of slow rage, determined to have it out with him as he 
could not with Rawlins. He found McKeon at Juliana’s cabin 
where they had been having tea, and realized that the two 
were on friendly terms—Juliana liked the fat, sleek, shrewd 
business man. . . . McKeon had changed markedly in the 
last dozen years, at least physically to the eye. He weighed 
seventy-five pounds more than when in college, had become 
almost completely bald, except for a whimsical black curl 
above the forehead. He was always smooth shaven, and his 
fat, round face had the pallor of office work. He was quite 
foppishly dressed, even here in the mountains. In short, as 
Thornton surveyed the man while McKeon and Juliana gos- 
siped about common acquaintances, New York had set its 
stamp on his body as it had on his soul. He was now of the 
broker type, the most nearly consistent type that the metropo- 
lis offered, the type to which its politicians, as well as its 
college presidents and business men, insensibly approximated. 
His mind was smooth, flexible, sure. Once he had been a good 
engineer, Thornton reflected, or could have become one, but 
now he was obviously not interested in the technical side of his 
business—he left that as he had intimated to Thornton to 
hirelings; for good engineers could always be had like good 
bookkeepers and clerks. The subtle quality of his developed 
character was the New York tone of facile cynicism, the air of 
“Y have heard all: that before and what does it amount to?” 
The McKeons did not cumber their minds with any extraneous 
speculations about life: they had reduced living to a well-oiled 
facility, and their pleasures, like their tasks, were thoroughly 
standardized. McKeon’s business was to handle men and get 
them to “put through” measures that could be translated into 
hard cash by the other members of his clique. He never wasted 
his nervous power by emotions of any kind. So when the two 
men finally left the cabin, McKeon ignored his companion’s 
glum mood and chatted about Juliana. 

“Nice woman, that Mrs. Lawrence. Some business head, too. 
She was asking me about Great Western. Seems she took some 
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of the bonds—thought her father would have been interested 
—wants to know about the stock.” 

Juliana had never said anything to him about this interest 
in the power company, Thornton reflected, but they had rarely 
discussed business and never her money affairs. . . . In spite 
of McKeon’s friendly tone there was between the two men a 
sense of antagonism and Thornton felt, perhaps wrongly, an 
attitude of contempt in his old friend towards himself. He 
made no reply to McKeon’s remarks, and there was a brief 
silence, which Thornton broke abruptly— 

“Mac, when I get through with this job, I’m going to quit 
Wood and Laughlin for good!” 

McKeon made no movement of surprise. He said evenly— 

“Thought you liked it up here. . . . Mrs. Lawrence seemed 
to think you were happy.” 

“T do like it—never liked anything in my life half so much!” 

“Then, why change? . . . There’s likely to be a lot more 
work. . . . You’ve heard of the St. Paul’s coming through to 
the Coast, no doubt? Well, Rawlins is on their board,” he 
suggested significantly, and added after a moment, “and he’s 
on ours, too.” 

“T see the connection,” Thornton remarked dryly. 

“Rawlins seemed to like you. He wants me to take your 
advice about those upper reservoirs.”’ 

“He does! . . . And how about the irrigation project for 
the surplus storage?” 

“There won’t be any surplus once the railroad is electrified. 
. . . And we are not interested in irrigation.” 

“So I see,” Thornton sneered, “nor in anything but fat 
profits.” : 

“Why should we be?” McKeon asked amiably. 

“TI don’t know as there is any good reason why you should 
be.” Thornton was trying to control himself and keep any 
tremor from his voice. “But it isn’t the same with me—I am 
not interested in the profits.” | 

“You might be!” McKeon suggested. 

“Get a block of your common stock, I suppose, as you are 
advising Mrs. Lawrence to do?” 

“It'll be worth a lot of money some day. You can see for 
yourself what Great Western has here, a gold mine... . 
When the railroad comes through and—” 

“I don’t want anything to do with your stock-jobbing stuff,” 
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Thornton broke in curtly. “I told you I was going to quit and 
I am, the whole damn, dirty, soul-breaking business.” 

McKeon merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Suit yourself . . . when are you leaving?” 

“Some time this fall . . . in time to go to that water power 
congress in Minneapolis,” he threw out recklessly. 

This time he had reached beneath the skin. McKeon 
seemed to gather himself together, to quiver in his sleek hide. 

“So you’ve gone over to our enemies? . . . I suppose you 
call yourself one of these new progressives!”’ 

“T don’t know what I call myselfi—but I know that I mean 
to own myself after this, and not let myself out to Wood and 
Laughlin or any other lobbying, grafting, profit-making con- 
cern—if I can help it.” 

“I’m glad you’ve found where you stand, and that we know 
it, too!” 

There was a touch of warning in McKeon’s voice. Thornton 
realized that he would be “blacklisted” as an engineer from 
that time. Nothing would be said or put on paper, but no 
important engineering firm in America would employ him. 

“I know where I stand all right,” he grumbled, and the two 
men, who had reached the main ranch house, stood facing each 
other. Now that he had delivered his defiant resolution Thorn- 
ton reacted miserably. He had not meant to go to the end in 
this fashion, but rather to try to persuade McKeon to a more 
liberal policy. It was—he did not know it—Juliana’s evident 
friendliness with McKeon and Rawlins, the banker, that had 
somehow set off his charge. He realized, with chagrin, how 
little his dropping out would mean to Wood and Laughlin, or 
to Rawlins and the St. Paul railroad! He was a competent 
engineer—McKeon had never been niggard of his praise and 
his confidence. But competent engineers, even brilliant ones, 
could be replaced in a few days by the use of ‘the tele- 
graph. Thornton realized how helpless the trained individual 
was in our civilization. So few of them were indispensables! 

. And there suddenly loomed before him the unexplored, 
uncertain future, with eight thousand dollars of obligations to 
be met each year for Leslie and his sister, and only a few 
thousands of savings in bonds and dubious stocks. But it was 
too late to consider that now. 

There was another side to the matter, which was really keep- 
ing the two men standing there silent and harassed. He had 
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always liked Mac from the moment the latter had burst into 
his poor little college room. He did not like his vulgarities 
and still less his materialism, but there was something kind- 
hearted about the man, and Mac had always befriended him 
from the time he had given him his first paying job in his pool 
room. Mac had never pretended to understand him, had al- 
ways rather despised him as an impracticable, unstable person, 
as he knew Gerson, the successful banker, did. Yet he hated 
to break with him after all these years. Mac couldn’t help 
himself any more than he could help himself. He suddenly saw 
how little human beings are responsible for their chief char- 
acteristics. Mac happened to be better adapted to the environ- 
ment in which he found himself, in the America of the day, 
than he was himself—that was all. Mac had taken on flesh, 
had grown and prospered while he had gnawed at himself in- 
effectively and remained lean. McKeon seemed in his own 
way to have been following much the same line of thought 
because he said in a puzzled tone: 

“Something’s wrong with you, Jarvis—always has been ever 
since I knew you first. .. . You take things too hard, ain’t 
simple enough about life. . . . Worry over matters that ain’t 
your concern at all.” 

“I know, Mac,” Thornton admitted humbly. 

“Now, don’t get off on the wrong foot in this business. Don’t 
join up with a lot of soreheads—that will never get you any- 
where! . . . Why are you so much stirred up about a lot of 
measly little dago ranchers, most of ’em nothing but squatters, 
anyway? ... You must look at these questions broadly and 
see who’s likely to benefit in the end—a few hundred petty 
fruit farmers or the whole people of the United States. Take 
a broad view of the matter, man!” 

Thornton felt his softness towards his old friend harden 
under the simple sophistication of McKeon’s argument. It 
smelt too much of a hotel lobby in Washington where the 
promoters of measures buttonholed their prey. 

“It’s too big a question, I guess, for us to thrash out, Mac,” 
he said amiably. “Only there is a new spirit springing up in 
this country—you talk to those kids fresh from Tech and see 
what they say—and it won’t always be possible for you to put 
over these raw deals like the Rocky Mountain sites!”’ 

“That new spirit doesn’t worry me in the least... . Busi- 
ness will always be done on pretty much the same basis of 
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human nature. ... Besides, if times are changing, all the 
more reason for us to make hay while it is standing ripe,” he 
added with an easy laugh. 

There was nothing more to be said, but before Thornton 
turned away McKeon remarked conciliatorily: 

“I’m not going to consider our talk to-night final. Of course, 
if you’ve made up your mind and see things that way you must 
go—but I shall be sorry, and I think you will be. ... Better 
talk it over with Mrs. Lawrence. She seems a good friend of 
yours and a sensible woman, too. . . . There’s lots of time to 
think better of it before you have finished those upper reser- 
voirs. . . . Well, I won’t see you, I suppose, in the morning? © 
We are leaving early. Good-by!” 

The two men shook hands and Thornton turned to the rack 
where his horse was hitched. Juliana was expecting him at the 
cabin—she had signaled to him when he and McKeon left— 
but Thornton turned directly into the trail to the construction 
camp. Mac’s last remark advising him to take counsel with the 
woman he loved had touched the raw in more than one place. 
Looking backwards from the first twist in the trail he could see 
a figure seated before the little cabin, where he had spent so 
many happy hours the past month, but he turned his face 
grimly towards the trail. He did not want to see Juliana—yet. 


Chapter 8: Valleys 
I 


THORNTON did not see Juliana for the better part of a week 
after that night. He took one of the young men with him and 
made a more thorough investigation and survey of the upper 
waters of the Clear River than he had done before, preparatory 
to forming his plans for the additional reservoirs that McKeon 
had authorized before his departure. He might easily have 
made this an opportunity for another visit to the mountain 
lodge with Juliana, but something in him made him prefer to 
be alone. When he wished to concentrate his energies upon a 
problem, any other commanding personality distracted him. 
But deeper than this lay the feeling of misunderstanding, of - 
darkness where Juliana was concerned. He wanted to clear 
up his own cloudy mind before seeing her. . . . He had some 
hard, interesting days, which perforce put into the background 
the tumult of personal reactions, and made his own problems 
seem clearer because less in the foreground. He returned tired 
and placid, his mind still occupied with professional questions. 
In this mood he took the familiar trail to Juliana’s cabin after 
supper the night of his return. 

Juliana looked up from the book she was reading, seated in 
the cabin door, an oil lamp by her side. She smiled sym- 
pathetically and drew him down to the stone by her side. He 
told her of his trip. She made no comment, but listened as 
always, intelligently, appreciatively, merely remarking at the 
close, “So you are going to have your way about that!” 

“Yes, about that,” he said, slowly. — 

“Mr. Rawlins seemed to think you were a wonderful engi- 
neer.”’ 

“Engineer!” he laughed, gaily. “Didn’t think so much 
about my general views, did he?” 

“He didn’t say,” Juliana drawled slightly more than usual, 
a habit she had when she wished to be noncommittal. “He 
seemed to like you a lot.” 

The woman’s point of view, always personal! . . . Thorn- 
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ton felt that Juliana knew also of his talk with McKeon and 
of his resolve to give up his position with Wood and Laughlin, 
but if she did know she gave no sign. Juliana rarely told at 
once what she knew, and Thornton suspected that she was 
capable of keeping her own counsel for months if need be, 
until she deemed the time ripe for speaking. .. . 

As if both realized that dangerous ground was to be 
avoided they turned to other topics, and Juliana remarked, 
casually, “Had a telegram that May is coming out with the 
governess to spend September with me. ...I1 suppose Jeff 
got tired of her and shipped her back—just like Jeff, quite 
casual,” ; 

“That will be nice for you,” Thornton suggested, seeing in 
a swift flash the curtailment of their freedom. 

“Oh, she won’t be much bother—Mademoiselle Graf is 
capable—I’ll get them some safe horses and Sandy is a good 
eure s 5" 

Juliana shortly afterwards accompanied him up the trail to 
the big rock where they had first kissed, which was usually 
the limit of her evening excursion. She paused and put her 
face up to be kissed, with a slow, half-indulgent smile. Thorn- 
ton kissed her. Her lips were cool—affectionate, but cool. 
“Such a boy,” she drawled, smoothing his dark hair, and then 
with another kiss, slightly longer and warmer, she dismissed 
him, gaily waving a hand to him as he rounded the trail 
ahead. . . . Thornton was puzzled, about Juliana and about 
himself. 

Little May Lawrence arrived shortly afterwards, a leggy, 
pale girl of twelve, with a small, chattery Swiss governess. 
Whether it was the presence of her daughter, who occupied 
more of her mother’s time than she had expected, or the in- 
crease in Thornton’s work due to the new reservoirs, or to 
something that had come between them troubling the placid 
waters of their love, the two saw far less of each other during 
September than they had in the previous months, were infre- 
quently alone, and when alone seemed to talk less intimately 
than before. Thornton was unconsciously troubled by the 
change, always looking for a turn in the stream which should 
bring them back to those first happy hours of intimacy and 
close communion. But so far as he observed Juliana was con- 
scious of no change. She was always sympathetic and welcomed 
him. If she gave herself to him with less abandon, less. 
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irresistible need for seizing upon her fulfilment, there were 
always surface reasons for greater restraint than formerly, and 
both were moody, erratic persons in their expression of emo- 
tion and passion. . . . Thornton felt the need for a clearer 
understanding, especially of the situation between them, before 
Juliana’s return to New York, which was finally set for the 
twentieth of September. It was arranged that he should make 
one of his frequent supervising trips to the upper works, alone, 
and that Juliana should join him at the Lodge for a couple 
of days. 

It was glorious weather, clear, cold at night—warm, still, 
sunny during the day. When Thornton rode along the pebbly 
shore of the cup-like lake the first evening, he smelt the smoke 
from the chimney of the Lodge: Juliana had already arrived 
and was preparing supper. . . . She looked up from the fire 
before which she was kneeling holding a dish, with a warm 
smile on her curving lips. One of the aspects that he liked 
most about Juliana was her competence. Everything she did 
she accomplished with the fewest motions, as now in the 
preparation of their simple meal. This physical expression of 
herself also made her more peculiarly woman, the woman of 
the hearth and home, which one was likely to forget because 
of her scornful tongue and her dislike of ‘feminine clutter,” 
as she called the niceties of personal possessions which ab- 
sorbed so many woman exclusively. “I’m a bit primitive!” 
she had said of herself. ‘“I’d make a good mate for a savage, 
a savage with a mind, but a poor drawing-room wile.” To- 
night, Thornton realized, she was “the mate for a savage,” 
and his heart went out to her in a leap of anticipation. They 
had two good days, forgetting, wiping out all the intervening 
weeks, returning to the first hours of mutual discovery and 
joy in communion. Juliana yielded that peculiar fragrance, 
coming from rare abandonment, which made him say, “You 
are like bay or some mountain herb that must be crushed by 
my hands before you will give up your secret, Julie!” And 
she smiled back into his eyes as if she knew her secret and 
meant to retain it.... 

Yet, in spite of all forgetting or putting away, the in- 
evitable understanding must come between them, either now 
or later, better now. 

“Julie,” he said, as they sat in the doorway watching the — 
sun sink closer to the rim of the opposite cliff, behind which 
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it must soon drop, leaving the Lodge in a chill autumnal dusk, 
“Tm thinking of taking advantage of my residence in Idaho 
te apply for my divorce here. It won’t be hard to get it, if 
TI can persuade Leslie, and from her recent letters I don’t think 
she will object provided I can give her enough money. It’s 
lucky I have to deal with some one who wants only money 
out of me! That’s hard enough to manage, but at least one 
doesn’t waste time in sentimentalities. . . . Idaho is liberal 
about divorce, as it is about water power franchises and other 
things. It lets you have pretty much what you want!” | 

Juliana made no reply, but he felt a little stiffening in her 
body close to his. He continued, evenly: | 

“T’ve meant to do this for a long time, but it never seemed 
quite possible. Chicago doped me in some way; the only thing 
possible there was to accept one’s fate, and tug at the traces. 
But once across the Missouri and such ideas drop from you. 
. .. It’s done a lot for me. It will give me my freedom, 
and you?” Juliana listened, but made no response... . 
“And it has given me the determination to free myself in a 
much more thoroughgoing way, to quit W and L.” 

“Are you still determined to give them up?” Juliana asked 
in a neutral tone. 

“Yes, before they give me up!” he said, lightly. 

“I thought you had changed your mind, perhaps,” she sug- 
gested. “You didn’t say anything about it after those men 
left.” 

“No, there was nothing to say. The situation remains the 
same!”’ 

“T liked McKeon,” she drawled, “and he seemed very much 
attached to you.” 

“He’s been a good friend for many years, but he doesn’t 
any more understand me and what I want than he under- 
stands Leonardo da Vinci or the Parthenon. Not that I class 
myself with those masterpieces!” he joked. 

He felt afraid of something in her mood and tried to joke 
himself free into a ready agreement with the woman he loved. 

“You are sure you know yourself what you want?” she 
asked in the same light tone. 

“No, not wholly—but I know what I don’t want, and that’s 
one big thing, and I’m slowly clearing up inside. Ill know 
all in good time!” 

She made no comment. She seemed aloof, neutral, as if she 
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could not interfere in the problem of his work, and presently 
as the sun had dropped below the cliff they went inside and 
sat before a fresh fire ignoring the future altogether with the 
past, content with themselves... . 

The next day they went back to the ranch, and Juliana 
became occupied with preparations for her return to civiliza- 
tion. When she finally appeared in her gray tailor-made trav- 
eling suit with hat and veil and gloves she appeared to her 
lover another person, somehow strangely older and more dis- 
tant. ‘My going-away clothes!” She made a little face at 
herself. ‘Now I must harness myself to the domestic dray 
and pull the family through another winter, with their sniffles 
and their quarrels and their schools, and the servants, and all 
the rest. How I hate it!” 

“And the Hilltop?” he asked, significantly. 

“Ah, the blessed Hilltop!” she murmured, looking far off 
into the western range beyond the broad valley, as if she would 
find among those purplish peaks the haven of refuge and love 
which she desired. . 

After a pause, as if recognizing that his question re- 
mained unanswered, she said in a curious dull tone: 

“Y must talk it over with Jeff.” Much as if the matter 
were the hiring of a second gardener or discharging a chauf- 
feur! . . . With that he must be content, with that and their 
farewell kiss at the rock, when she strained him to her, hun- 
grily, murmuring huskily, “Jarvis! Jarvis! ... I shall be so 
lonely off there without you!” 

“It will not be long before I’ll be there, too!” he said buoy- 
antly, and they tore themselves apart. 


2 


That impression of her softening, of the reality of feeling 
beneath restraint and coolness, with which she had left him, 
contented him through the following weeks. He was busier 
than ever pushing ahead his work so that it might reach some 
natural pause before the winter snows stopped it for the sea- 
son, but with all his professional preoccupations, his tiring 
days spent in the saddle, the thought of Juliana and their 
love haunted him almost hourly. It was an enigmatic dream, 
which at times seemed to have come over him here in the 
hills and to have left him with a sweet, subtle perfume, lin- 
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gering faintly in his memory. At other times it was the most 
real thing in his life, incomplete as so much else in it was 
incomplete, but necessary, absolute, to be fulfilled. At times 
Juliana was very close to him, at times vague and ephemeral, 
or mocking. Several brief letters came to him from her 
written on the long journey East, for the most part ironical 
comment on the ever-nearing features of civilization, with a 
slight cynicism about May’s delight in sophistications which 
he recognized as Juliana’s city mood, but all with a touch of 
affection, a phrase recalling some intimate moment, as if like 
an indulgent mother she knew what he hungered for and was 
disposed to yield him—a little. Once from the Chicago sta- 
tion where they were waiting for their eastern train she 
wrote more fully and gravely. “I want you of course, my 
dear, to do always what you believe to be the best thing for 
your career, for the best expression of your talent, which is 
so great. But you must be sure that the best path for it is 
alone, by yourself. These days everything depends on or- 
ganization——the single man stands very little chance against 
an organization,” etc. All of which puzzled Thornton still 
more. She was with him, yet not with him, and the woman 
of his love must be the woman of his life, for good and all. 
He had tried the other way! He must convince her. And 
he plunged back into his work, thrusting all disquieting 
analysis of the woman into the background of his mind. 
Late in November the winter set in in the mountains, and 
Thornton left for the conservation congress in Minneapolis, 
which was to remain in session three days. He found the 
lobbies of his hotel in Minneapolis seething with a motley 
crowd of men and women, among whom he became engulfed. 
It was his first close experience with one of these large 
semi-public meetings, where opinion is made rather than 
tangible results accomplished. Thornton hardly found his 
bearings during the entire session. He thought that he had 
definite ideas, very definite, on the subject of water power 
concessions, but after listening to the oratory in the open 
sessions, taking part in the wrangles in committee rooms, 
talking with innumerable men in the lobbies, he was not 
sure that he had any lasting convictions. His brain was 
one great question mark. There were rabid reformers, So- 
cialists, representatives of banking firms, of water power 
companies, “state righters,” ranchers and cattle men, suffrage 
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workers, sentimentalists, government engineers, each with his 
or her own little idea, seeking usually by indirect approach 
to attain an approximate end. Thornton had thought it was 
a clear case between powerful private interests, exploiting a 
public treasure, selfishly and wastefully, and some sort of na- 
tional control and just utilization of this treasure. Not at all! 
The states were as greedy for the pelf they saw in the water 
power development as the “interests.” And through it all ran 
the malign thread of politics—what would be the bearing of 
the question in the “national line-up”? (And it seemed that 
the government departments were divided against themselves, 
the Agricultural Department for the time being supposedly 
“conservation” and the Interior Department sold bodily to the 
“interests.”) ... As Thornton emerged from a wrangle in 
the resolutions committee where finally some perfectly harm- 
less and general formulas were being drawn up to be reported 
and passed at the final session—the deft work of the legal 
hands of the bankers and power companies and certain “state 
righters”—he ran against Loftie, a humorous, intelligent jour- 
nalist whom he had known rather well in Chicago. Loftie 
was “covering” the convention for a New York magazine 
whose attitude was ironical and humorous and personal. 

“But what are you doing out here, Thornton?” he demanded. 
“I thought you were a hireling of one of the hated power 
trusts, working for them up in Montana or somewheres.” 

Thornton explained that had been his occupation until the 
previous week. 

“I wanted to see what it was all about,’ he concluded. 

“Well, have you found out?” Loftie grinned. They dropped 
into the bar for a drink and chatted. The journalist gave a 
succinct account of the muddled convention. 

“It’s part of Teddy’s campaign ammunition, this show. . . . 
He don’t give a tinker’s dam about water power or all the 
rest of the progressive bunk, but it’s popular, it’s the coming 
thing, and Teddy is the greatest band-wagon climber you ever 
saw. . . . You don’t size up this progressive movement right. 
You think it’s the old crusade of right against might. Nothing 
of the kind; it’s the ancient revolt of the little hogs against 
the big hogs, the petite bourgeoisie, against the big bourgeoisie, 
of the country. ... Presently the big fellers will give up 
a little more, let the little fellers in on a few good things, and 
you won't be able to find the progressives!”? He chuckled 
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at the neat way in which he had put the matter and lighted 
another cigarette. ‘Oh, I shouldn’t be surprised if Teddy 
cut some ice with it a year from now. They are bringing out 
some pretty raw stuff on that man Ballinger. Oh, they may 
make a holler. . . . But don’t forget it, son, this country is 
solid capital, and so long as the big fellows don’t steal the cart 
and horse as well as the household furniture it will stay capi- 
tal, and the outsiders can bark as loud as they please... . 
Let’s have another drink—then I must do my stunt for The 
National Weekly. ...” 

Thornton recognized the essential truth in Loftie’s cynical 
summary. ‘The disposition of the country at large was not 
sufficiently antagonistic to the methods of fleecing the public 
in vogue to make revolt at this juncture either consistent or 
effective. Nevertheless, he promised one of the government 
men to go to Washington to testify at the hearing of the 
Senate Committee to be continued after the holidays, if he 
was wanted; then took the night train for Chicago, not wait- 
ing for the innocuous resolutions to be passed at the end of 
the last session when the weary delegates were packing their 
grips for home... . 

The first person Thornton met in Chicago was Alexander 
Gerson, who had just alighted from his car at the marble 
steps of the new Lakeside Trust Building. Gerson seized upon 
Thornton warmly and insisted upon his coming to his office 
for a little talk. They went into a handsome room marked 
in large bronze letters, “The President.” “I occupy this when 
Fabyan’s away—he’s motoring in Europe just now.” Gerson 
had been promoted to be first vice-president of the bank, and 
as Maxim Fabyan’s liking for vacations, public dinners in 
New York and Washington and other absences had not grown 
less with age the vice-president was virtually the head of the 
institution. The next step was to succeed Fabyan when the 
latter was made chairman of the board, which Gerson hinted 
might not be far off. . . . Gerson looked older, more weighted. 
His rugged face was wearing well, wearing down. Respon- 
sibility, the sense of responsibility rather, was developing 
lines of shrewdness and caution. He had recently returned 
from a bankers’ convention in New York, and was considering 
an informal offer from the new Secretary of the Treasury 
to become his assistant and asked Thornton’s advice. 

“In many ways it would suit me—a position of responsi- 
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bility, though not official, of great influence. I should be the 
Secretary’s alter ego, his expert advisor, and such positions 
have led in the past to bank presidencies in New York or to 
higher government posts. ...If I were a younger man I 
should not hesitate. Molly and I are tired of the restricted 
field of Chicago—a few years in Washington would be just 
the thing—and then New York. ... But with my position 
here, virtually president, I can hardly accept a secretaryship 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, no matter how important 
the duties are. . . . It’s a pity, for as Lamon said to me the 
government needs just such an educated and trained banker 
as I happen to be.” He leaned back in his swivel chair and 
sighed. Thornton thought of the momentous personal impor- 
tance Gerson put into the two letters “to” in place of the — 
simple preposition “of”! Realizing his own almost penniless 
and jobless state he was filled with amusement. 

When Gerson learned that Thornton had just come from 
the convention in Minneapolis he launched into a denuncia- 
tion of the President and the “hysterical element’’ in the coun- 
try, which his visitor recognized as part of the banker’s public 
platform patter, “Thrift as the Foundation of Credit,” etc. 
(the title of Gerson’s address at the bankers’ convention). 
Gerson solemnly considered the possibility of “the man on 
horseback” appearing in the United States. At this doleful 
refrain Thornton rose. 

“Well, well, it’s good to see you again, old man,” the bank 
president exclaimed, shaking his hand warmly. ‘Here for . 
some time? Well, I'll run into you at the old club, no doubt— 
I still go there occasionally. . . . So long!” 

It wasn’t until he had withdrawn under the favoring glance 
of the man in blue livery at the door that Thornton realized — 
Gerson had not asked him once about his own affairs and 
outlook. It was just as well, he thought, as he had nothing 
to say that Gerson would consider interesting. 

On his way into the W. and L. offices in search of mail, 
Thornton ran in for a moment to greet “Charlie.” Charlie 
was the operator of the institution, half bucket shop, half 
brokerage office, where Thornton had made his few feeble 
throws for fortune on the Wall Street table. The same row 
of dirty, unshaved patrons, for the most part middle-aged, 
occupied the irregular row of chairs before the lined black- 
boards. For the moment business was languid, the quota- 
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tions coming in fitful spurts. Thornton stood watching the 
boy who was marking up the quotations from the tape slide 
back and forth with acrobatic agility, unerringly picking out 
from the confused mass of initials on the boards the ones he 
wanted. The tickers chattered intermittently, disgorging their 
thin lines of tape into the baskets. Occasionally one of the 
customers would pick up a mass of tape from a basket and 
scan it much as a languid customer might pick over a basket 
of inferior fruit in search of a promising piece. . . . “Charlie” 
came out of the little cubby-hole where the more intimate de- 
tails of customers’ accounts were looked after. He was a 
short stocky figure, discreetly dressed in black, a chewed cigar 
in the corner of his rather flabby mouth. He eyed the room, 
glanced at the board with the air of a barkeeper who knew 
enough to avoid his own concoctions, then spying Thornton 
hailed him, “Hello, Jarve, ain’t seen you for some time—how 
goes it!”? He ambled over to Thornton with a stubby hand 
half extended in the manner of good host. “Been out of the 
city? . . . The market is spotty this morning. .. . Rails no 
good. . . . Coppers look well. . . . And some of the new oils. 
... Ain’t like it was in 1902—golly, things hummed then, 
eh, what? All those new combines!” His face flickered with 
animation, for a moment, then relapsed into the passivity of 
his profession. Suddenly he roused himself, jolted by a 
memory, “Say, Jarve, whatever did you do with that Triton 
Boiler stock you had? Got it still?” 

Thornton nodded, indifferently. ‘Guess so, kicking around 
my papers somewhere! Kept it for a souvenir!” He laughed 
with a subtle sense of contrast those far-off days of his slavery 
in the Chicago mill held, when he had naively hung around 
this board in the hope of a lucky turn of fortune. The place 
smelled rancidly like a drinking hole in the early morning, 
and he turned to leave. But Charlie’s heavy face had be- 
come intensely alive. “Souvenir!” he shouted. “Why, man, 
don’t you know what happened to Boiler?” ‘Gone on the 
rocks?” Thornton inquired. ‘Gone on the rocks, thunder! ... 
The Radiator Trust took it in, share for share!” Charlie’s 
mouth fell open in excitement, and as this news did not seem 
to impress Thornton properly he sang out to the acrobatic 
youth at the board, “Say, Al, what’s Radiator doing this 
morning?” The youth twisted his neck downwards into an 
angle that commanded a remote corner of the board. 
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“Nothin’ this morning. Last quote, forty-seven eighth.” 
Still Thornton was not properly impressed, and it was not 
until “Charlie” had fished out a long string of white tape and 
with his pudgy finger had pointed to “Rad. com. 147%” that. 
it dawned upon Thornton what had happened. “Say, Charlie,” 
he shouted, ‘Jet me get that stock and sell it for me before 
the dream breaks.” 

“Ain’t any special hurry, old man,’’ Charlie counseled, 
beamingly. ‘Radiator is on the hump, damn little stock loose 
on the market. Keep your pants on tight, and you’ll clean 
up near two hundred thousand. .. .” But Thornton was on 
his way to the vaults of the Lakeside Trust where he kept his 
papers in a small box. He wanted to see with his eyes that 
stock certificate, and in his haste he brushed rudely past the 
liveried official who had so recently bowed him out respectfully 
from the President’s Office... . 

When later the same day he was relating this marvelous 
gyration in his fortunes to Gertrude Fabyan, he had had time 
to recover his perspective emotionally. . . . “Of course, this 
clears up everything marvelously. When I dropped into that 
bucket shop I hadn’t really an idea what I could do—I knew 
I must do something. I wasn’t going back to the mill or to 
W. and L: and I was to get my divorce and somehow appease 
Leslie with sufficient money, but how it was all to come to 
pass I hadn’t the remotest idea. Hadn’t much thought about 
it—my mind busy with so many other things!”” He paused 
as the memory of Juliana and their days in the mountains - 
flickered through his consciousness. ‘This conservation meet- 
ing and all,” he went on. “And now without giving it any 
serious consideration, without making one exertion, the thing 
is settled. . . . Do you wonder men become reckless, gam- 
blers? All their hard efforts, their piling dollar carefully on 
dollar, in the way of thrift so strongly recommended by Aleck 
and his tribe—I notice they don’t much practise it though! — 
and nothing happening, nothing done, then suddenly out of 
the blue a treasure like this falls into your lap! It upsets 
all the moralists!” 

“No, it doesn’t!” Gertrude Fabyan contradicted, flatly. 
She had listened eagerly to the recital of Thornton’s fortunes, 
her eyes glistening now and then at his exuberant phrases. 
“Tf one of those men in the bucket shop, as you call it, had 
this piece of luck, he would either gamble with it or drink it 
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up or throw it away in some futile fashion, like himself. . . . 
But you will make more life out of it, your life. It gives you 
freedom, and the next person, nothing. It isn’t the luck, it’s 
the one it happens to that counts. ... And what would life 
be without such turns of fortune?” 

“There’s something of the gambler in you, Gertrude!” 

“In all of us, in life itself,” she admitted. 

“All the same I don’t see the moral of the tale. Here I 
have labored hard for years and years, trying for something 
beyond my grasp, just keeping my nose level with the flood, 
and when I am ready to go under and—” 

“Ah, that’s just it!” she interposed. ‘“You were not ready 
to go under! Never, and never less than when you didn’t 
know what to do next.” 

“That’s so,” he admitted. 

“So don’t trouble your soul about where the golden gift 
came from—it doesn’t make any difference at all. ... See 
that you use it fully. Don’t be foolish about Leslie—you 
know whatever you put in her hands will run out like water, 
and you are so soft-hearted you will have it all to do over 
later on. . . . Put what you give her in trust, so that she 
can’t touch the principal, so that the boy can have some- 
thing afterwards.” 

“Good idea!”’ Thornton agreed... . : 

“TI knew it would come to you, your chance. And now 
what will you make of it, Jarvis?” ... 

In spite of Gertrude Fabyan’s clear woman’s view of his 
sudden good fortune, her calm acceptance of chance, some- 
thing in his inheritance made Thornton despise these giddy 
turns of the speculative wheel. “I knew nothing about 
the Boiler Company,” he said to himself. “Somebody told 
me it was ‘a good thing,’ and I took the stock as I might pick 
out a collar button or a razor strop because the clerk said it 
was a good one. It did not involve any will or intelligence 
or purpose on my part, nothing but a docile moment of hold- 
ing out an open hand.” When the various transactions had 
been accomplished and he had deposited to his credit in Ger- 
son’s bank the check for $188,493.21 received for his thou- 
sand shares of Radiator stock he still felt unreal, and he re- 
solved to distribute it as soon as possible. ‘Put it into life,” 
he muttered. ‘That is the only sound investment!” And 
his mind stuck obstinately to the conception that a civiliza- 
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tion where such things could happen, did happen daily, where 
men’s most intelligent honest efforts resulted in nothing but 
failure, blank walls, and where a mere accident might bring in 
millions of gold, was fundamentally unsound. It made men 
cynical and greedy; it fed the gambling spirit; it destroyed 
the most precious thing in man, his building instinct, the 
patient toilsome working for a distant end, with the proud 
consciousness of control and sacrifice, of subduing his imme- 
diate desires for an imagined future. . . . He tried to search 
back into the intricate economic causes of such matters. 
“Modern industrialism is built on credit,” Alexander Gerson 
often said, as if he was enunciating one of the axioms of a 
Mosaic code. “We produce on faith in the future. Destroy 
that faith and the intricate machinery of production and ex- 
change would crumble overnight!” But what was destroying 
that basic faith so surely as these gambling methods of exploi- 
tation of natural riches? . . . His thoughts came around in a 
circle futilely. He closed his eyes, pushed the problems from 
his consciousness by an effort of will, and dreamed of the 
new paths opening before him into his own spiritual land. 
“Enjoy yourself!” Gertrude Fabyan had counseled, bidding 
him farewell. He had rather enjoy life! ...And Juliana? 
What effect might this stroke of fortune have upon their 
peculiar relationship? 


3 


Major Eames had chosen with an unerring instinct for his 
daughter’s home the place at Riverdale above the Hudson. It 
was old, and had been lived in by gentlefolk for nearly a 
century. The long slope to the river had been well planted 
with different trees, which had now grown to a wide-branching 
maturity that gave the solid stone house with its ample gar- 
dens and outbuildings a settled look of being “home” that 
few of the more luxurious places now springing up during this 
opulent period on Long Island and in other sections about 
New York could boast. The old major had a long-rooted de- 
votion to the home, caused no doubt by his own wandering — 
youth, and the destruction of his father’s home in Virginia by 
the war. A home should properly be built from the founda- 
tion or inherited from one’s fathers, but if one were forced to 
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put down roots in a new soil, it were best to take something 
that leant itself naturally to the slow, subtle process, and in 
the Homestead he had found the nearest approach to what his 
youthful memories told him were the right condition. Juliana 
had done little to the old mansion and grounds except to 
throw out a short wing containing her library and her own 
apartments, where she lived chiefly. She had added a tennis 
court as the children grew, and tore down the glass houses as 
a useless care, substituting for them modern garages. The 
gardens she had kept up and renewed, because she liked 
flowers and had an old-fashioned notion that it was healthy 
to eat one’s own vegetables. She had as few servants as pos- 
sible because she did not care to entertain acquaintances and 
had few intimate friends. “Julie’s lazy, really,” Susan mis- 
chievously explained. ‘“‘She doesn’t like to bother herself about 
people. ... It’s Julie’s house all over—poor Bugs is rele- 
gated to a wing by himself!”? On the other hand Juliana’s 
husband was singularly free for a married man to come and 
go at will. “It’s his country club,’ Susan commented. 
“When he gets tired of bug-hunting or the Museum or his 
city club, he just motors out to Riverdale and takes a look 
at the children! Perfect!” 

There was indubitably the hand of Juliana all over the 
Homestead from the choice of flowers to the books that lined 
the house. It testified to a matriarchal conception of the 
home, a modern adaptation of Major Eames’s idea, which 
Juliana was free to admit, jokingly, when goaded by Susan’s 
flippancies. ‘‘After all it is mine,” she said, somewhat bluntly, 
for it was her father’s money that had bought the place, her 
money that for the most part supported it, and her com- 
petence that supervised its even running. She had indubitably 
borne the three children, guided them, wisely, if with a bored 
mind, and regulated the ruts of their lives. ‘Just where does 
the man come in?” Forest DeLong asked, mildly. ‘Oh, he 
comes in—at the beginning,” Juliana mocked back, “and 
comes and goes all along.” She was proud of the independ- 
ence she had established, freely admitting, however, that it 
would not have been practicable if she had not been left in 
comfortable circumstances, independently well off, by her 
father. How most women who had no means of their own 
could attain the same freedom of action, could mold their 
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family life matriarchically, Juliana did not know. Perhaps 
their richer sisters were pioneers of freedom for them too. ... . 
Freedom, that was the goal of the day for women! ... 

When Jarvis Thornton approached the lighted homestead 
at the dinner hour on a December evening, the house had all 
the charm of an old engraving of “The Country Home in 
Winter.” Fresh snow lay lightly over the garden beds, the 
sweeping branches of old trees glittered with frost, and from 
the long windows of the stone mansion many lights shone 
out. There were flaming log fires of full length hickory and 
oak in the hall and library. ... On his entrance he heard 
a scamper of little feet as the governess shooed the children 
upstairs to their own quarters. While he waited, warm- 
ing himself before the great fireplace in Juliana’s library, 
Thornton had a strange feeling of unfamiliarity. Here was 
the intimate personal expression of the woman he had met 
on the mountain heights, her homely living expression of her- 
self. He wished that he might have seen her in some other sur- 
roundings first, but when he telephoned on his arrival she had 
told him she was busy all the afternoon with a committee meet- 
ing of women who must gabble and talk nonsense in her library, 
and she should not be free until the dinner hour. And now 
he waited, musing and disturbed, his heart, which had beat so 
warmly in anticipation, sinking into a sort of torpor. . . . The 
maid brought in cocktails and said her mistress would be 
down presently. Thornton drank a cocktail, another, lighted 
a cigarette and watched the flames flicker under the high chim- 
ney breast. Beside the fire was a little desk covered, in neatly 
arranged piles, with letters, circulars, bills—Juliana’ s work 
table. She was a methodical person, and carried on many af- 
fairs besides this household and looking after her personal for- 
HUME i) a : 

“Welcome to the Homestead! Sorry I couldn’t have re- 
ceived you, but those dreadful women talked until half-past 
Six. . How are your” 

Juliana was dressed in a gray silk evening gown cut rather 
formally and only slightly open at the neck. (Susan said that . 
Julie dressed like a Quakeress because it gave her less trouble.) 
To Thornton the gray woman who gave him her hand and wel- 
comed him with a slight, shy smile, seemed older and very 
different from the woman of the mountains dressed in khaki 
or corduroy. He wondered if she intentionally desired to ex- 
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press this difference, to show him the woman of the valley and 
the city, with her complicated environment and activities. 
They chatted almost formally for a few minutes, and then 
Forest and Susan arrived with Perry Hale. Just as they were 
sitting down in the old dining room, there was a sound of a 
- motor coming rapidly up the long driveway. Juliana frowned 

slightly. “Could it be Husband?” Hale whispered. The serv- 
ant set another place between Susan and Hale, and presently 
“Bugs” Lawrence arrived, shaking himself free from his fur 
coat, calling out in a thin, theatrical voice, “Hello, every- 
body—hope I’m not putting anybody out!” “Bugs,” Susan 
said severely, “I think you ought to let Julie know when you 
intend to patronize your home club!” “I meant to telephone 
before I left the city, but forgot it—perhaps if I had I should 
have missed you, Susan—you might have run away! ...” 
Juliana smiled frostily as she smiled when distracted, and 
turned to Perry Hale. “I saw your new house on the Avenue 
to-day—it’s huge—hope you get paid by cubic feet, Perry.” 
“And put in the bill all the teas and theaters and suppers 
Mrs. Archer has cost you, Perry!” Susan added. “You know, 
Jarvis, Perry has developed a new side to his profession, that 
of the entertainer. He gets business by entertaining idle rich 
ladies who don’t know what to do with themselves and per- 
suades them over the lunch table that they must build a house 
‘to fit their personality,’ and, of course, he builds it for them 
and has to feed the personality while the job lasts.” “It’s 
terrible, this renaissance of women,” Hale admitted, “it was so 
much easier in the old days to deal with mere men. One has to 
take care of temperament now.” “That’s his success—he’s the 
temperamental architect. He doesn’t marry for fear he will 
lose business.” “How could I marry!” Hale put it. “Think 
of my wife!” “Well, you are growing stout, Perry, and can’t 
keep the rdle much longer,” Susan warned. Hale had grown 
almost portly. His little black mustache was turned up at the 
ends in the Kaiserlich fashion, then popular. He had the air 
of a much-dined and petted young middle-aged man. Thorn- 
ton wondered what sort of work he was doing. He suspected 
upholstery and French models, which, from the few glimpses 
“he had thus far caught of the city, seemed the prevailing note 
on the upper Avenue where Perry Hale almost exclusively 
worked. . . . Susan was in gay mood. She had developed a 
pretty wit, quick and edged, but rarely ill-natured, and the rest 
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of the party let her tease Hale with an occasional thrust of their 
own. 

“Vou are jealous, Susan, just jealous—because I won’t let 
you burden poor Forest with a brand new chateau or a five- 
story mausoleum in the Avenue, you enviously sneer at my piti- 
ful efforts to earn an honest penny. God, I work hard enough 
for what I get!” 

“Tt don’t doubt you do, Perry. ... Did you have to go 
to Lydia’s last week-end?” ... 

“T hear you and Julie roamed the mountain tops together this 
summer,” Perry turned to Thornton in a lull in an effort to 
distract Susan’s attention. 

“Oh, yes,” Susan pursued, “Julie has given up the Windward 
Islands for the Rockies, for summers, that is—I expect she’ll 
take to windwarding after the holidays.” 

Juliana smiled placidly and succeeded in turning the con- 
versation from Susan’s persistent personalities into safer chan- — 
nels by asking Thornton about the conservation congress. 
The table listened to his account of the mixed purposes of 
the convention, finally embodied in innocuous resolutions. 
The question at issue did not interest them vividly: it was 
so far away from New York! 

“Y’m a Progressive,” Lawrence announced in a squeaky 
voice. 

“Hear!” Hale exclaimed. ‘Bugs is a Progressive!” 

“So is Forest—or he thinks he is—he is a conservative Pro- 
gressive,” Susan chimed in. | 

“T call that Motion in a Circle.” 

And with this start the party got off into the vague reaches 
of politics until dinner was over and they drifted into the big 
library for coffee. It was a good dinner, a rich dinner—“Julie 
loves southern cooking,” Susan said—with plenty to drink, and 
the lively party grew digestively somnolent before the warm 
fire. Hale played and sang a few of his newer French songs, 
with the French words, he explained, in order not to offend 
Susan. He sang more huskily than in former years, and the 
naughtiness of the songs was more of a pose. Before the 
party broke up Juliana found a chance, when “Bugs” had de- 
coyed Susan to his study to show her a resplendent butterfly he 
had photographed in British Guiana the year before, to speak 
to Thornton alone. She opened one of the long windows and 
led him out to the terrace which faced westerly towards the 
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river. The stars glittered on the fresh snow and far away across 
the river the dark mass of the Palisades loomed mistily. 

“Can’t we lunch together to-morrow?” she suggested, look- 
ing up into his eyes with a troubled smile. “This is pretty bad, 
isn’t it?” she added apologetically. “But I thought you'd want 
to see them. We can talk to-morrow. . . 

As he drove away with Susan and Forest, “Thornton had the 
sensation of having come a long way to find something much 
expected, which turned out not to be the thing he was looking 
for. sss 4, do: think Bugs gets worse and worse—I don’t see 
how Julie stands him,” Susan said sleepily. 

“She doesn’t very much,” Forest suggested. 

“Well, she wanted to be married in a hurry, and have chil- 
dren and a place of her own—she’s got all that, and I sup- 
pose she must pay for it.” 

“Oh, come, Sue, you are hard upon poor Julie—and Bugs 
isn’t so bad by himself,” Forest temporized. 

“Tt’s by himself he’s worst! . .. You didn’t have to look 
at those dreary photographs!” 


4 


Thornton spent the morning with Perry Hale, who wished 
to show him his recent work. He had just done over a 
small house in the Murray Hill district for a young dramatist, 
who had recently made a great deal of money and was spend- 
ing it lavishly in new motors, European trips, pictures and 
bric-a-bric, and just now houses, one here and one on the 
Sound. Hale had spent eight weeks the last summer motoring 
with Steve Brand through Italy “picking up things.” These 
had been worked in, stuffed in, to the narrow, high house that 
jutted out oddly from the old-fashioned brownstone fronts of 
the block. Perry made merry over one of the bath-rooms, 
which his patron had whimsically covered with old oil paint- 
ings cut from their frames. ‘Leda and the Swan behind your 
shower; that’s an idea, now. But Steve would have it!” ... 
The heavy pieces of furniture, originally placed in an Italian 
palace, looked curiously ill-assorted in the dark, narrow New 
York house, and also the Italian motives in the hall and 
dining room. It was a poorly lighted, ill-arranged museum, 
Thornton thought, or the odds-and-ends room of a museum. 
On the long refectory table in the library were lying some 
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beautiful cigarette boxes. ‘Steve’s a great collector of this 
sort of thing,” Perry observed, opening some of the old © 
jeweled snuff boxes. “It’s amazing the rapidity with which 
he can go through one of those cluttered antiquity shops and 
discover just what he’s after! ... You know his plays are 
noted for being correct in decoration. . . . He made his first 
sensation on the use of the wheeled tea table in ‘The Am- 
bitious.’” Perry laughed amusedly. ... Steve Brand him- 
self appeared before they left the house, apologizing for his 
dressing gown by the lateness of the performance of his play 
the night before. His secretary was with him, anxious to 
have some checks signed, and the valet hung in the offing 
to remind him of a rehearsal. The dramatist was a pleasant 
little man with darting, quick eyes, extremely nervous, and 
made Thornton think of some sea anemone in constant dis- 
equilibrium, receiving and shooting forth sensations with pain- 
ful rapidity. “Do come in again when I can see something 
of you!” he said cordially over the railing of the stairs while 
the big English valet hovered closer. “Perry, dear boy, do 
bring him in soon!” in a feminine voice that was sincere. 

“He’s burning himself up,” Hale observed, as they walked 
away from the dramatist’s house, “but he’s making pots and 
pots of money, a quarter of a million last year and more this 
. . . three plays running now in New York, two in London, 
and one in Paris . . . and he’s adapting another from the Ger- 
man, a musical comedy that was a hit in Vienna last summer. 
. - . God knows what people find in his plays, they’re so simple 
they are silly . . . but he’s having a great time with his suc- 
cess, that’s sure. . . . I am building him a little house on the 
Sound, a ‘retreat,’ he calls it, but when it’s done he will have 
room enough to stage a play init... .” 

Steve Brand, the popular playwright, was but. one of the 
types of the successful in the metropolis that Hale had become 
accustomed to and took with a bored tolerance. It was only 
natural they should seek to enjoy their success, and it was his 
part to keep them from doing anything too atrociously vulgar 
when they housed themselves. . . . From Brand’s they saun-. 
tered up the Avenue toward “Lydia’s”—the house that Hale 
was building for a western mining man and his family in the 
upper Eighties. Since Thornton had been away from New 
York the motor had come into common use and was filling the 
Avenue with a vile odor on this glittering fresh winter morning. 
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The city seemed in the throes of rebuilding, so many scaffold- 
ings forced the pedestrian into the street. When Thornton re- 
marked on the amount of new building, Hale nodded non- 
chalantly, “Yes, the country is prosperous and most of the 
big money comes here sooner or later. . . . But then I fancy 
New York is always tearing itself down and rebuilding. My 
uncle tells of a similar boom in the Nineties, and probably 
there will be another. in a few years. People get tired of what 
they have, the land becomes too valuable for detached houses, 
and so building moves on uptown. . . . It’s all velvet for the 
architect!” 

Thornton was impressed by the routine application of the 
Beaux Arts to the upper city. House after house was done 
neatly, deftly, with taste, in the French style, an essentially 
sterile style, yet somehow adapted to the brilliance and gaiety 
of New York. “Of course, we don’t get the real, intimate 
French touch into our things, even the best of them,’’ Hale ad- 
mitted, “but the French don’t either, any longer.” 

Again it was a bathroom that Hale exhibited with most 
pride at the new house. 

“Lydia was strong for a Roman bath and all the trimmings, 
and I’ve tried to satisfy her,” he remarked, letting his hand 
sweep over the huge, low room with its vast sunken marble 
tub in the center. ‘I suppose bathrooms were such a rarity in 
Butte that she means to make up for it now,” he laughed. 
“Well, Lydia will have her bath and let us hope she uses it 
often—and discreetly.” . 

“Lydia,” in the person of a much-frizzled little woman, 
drove up in a big, foreign machine before they had gone far into 
the new house and Thornton made this an excuse for escape, 
leaving Hale to the Roman bath and its possessor. . . . As he 
walked back to the restaurant where he was to meet Juliana, 
he examined the facades along the Avenue, especially the 
new, unfamiliar ones, with more critical care. It was evident 
that a huge volume of building was being done in the city, ex- 
pression of the fast mounting wealth that housed itself here, 
or displayed itself for a few months. All the great streams 
of riches tapped in the interior from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast ultimately roared down into the lap of New York. 
And the architects had nothing individual to offer these new 
barbarians, nothing better than decorous imitations and adapta- 
tions. If the city were to be buried under a volcanic deluge, 
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like Pompeii, excavators centuries hence would find the big 
skyscrapers the only evidence of original building in the place. 
The people housed themselves like Europeans. Thornton won- 
dered why he was dissatisfied with it, why he had no desire now 
that he was free to join Perry Hale, as he had once so much 
wished to do, and enter the game of persuading Brands and 
Lydias to build French and Italian houses and to furnish them 
with a miscellaneous loot. .. . On that corner was a Gothic 
house, probably German in inspiration. “Worse than the 
others,” he muttered. “Perry is right: the French is the least 
obtrusive, the least damnable” ... But he had no wish to 
“discover life,” to pour his “freedom into life,” here in New 
York! Hale seemed jaded and dull with it. The glitter, the 
Swiftness of living here, the opulence, the easy money and the 
frightful poverty, cheek by jowl, wore men’s spirits down to 
a dull, colorless consistency, the only consistency that would 
stand the pace. McKeon, the broker, and Hale, the artist, 
were singularly alike, in physical appearance and in inner re- 
action. New shops, filled with costly stuffs, with pelf from 
Europe and fantastic domestic improvisations formed a con- 
tinuous lane down the Avenue where before there had been 
homes and clubs. In front of the immense windows of jewelers, 
furnishers, robes for women, throngs of gazers passed, pausing 
now and then as something struck their quick, avid eyes. 
These were the “out-of-town visitors,” come to the national 
mart for an orgy of expensive spending. He saw Gerson 
emerging from Cartier’s with his wife, the two disputing about 
something which Molly Gerson was wearing. Thornton knew 
that Gerson was saying, “It isn’t worth it,” and Molly Gerson 
was snapping back in one of her rare moments of neurasthenic 
resistance, “I don’t care! I want it. It’s my money, anyhow,” 
and the thrify Swede in her husband, outraged by this ex- 
travagance, was replying harshly, “Throw it away then, if you 
must!” .. 

Julie was late for her appointment; Thornton saw her 
through the large window of the restaurant hurrying up the 
street, a slight frown on her serious face, her fine mouth droop- 
ing in what Susan called “Julie’s sour look.” She was carry- 
ing a full handbag in one hand and clutching a motor coat in 
the other. Her face brightened at sight of him, and she sent 
him an intimate smile while she divested herself of her wraps 
and in a hoarse low voice recounted the morning’s occupations. 
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She had taken May to the occulist, then attended a committee 
meeting, made a flying visit to her hospital to sign some 
vouchers for the matron, then looked in at a picture exhibition 
for a few moments, etc., etc. The atmosphere of the morning 
still hung about her, a hurried, effortful morning, with the 
sense of always being one engagement behind in schedule, but 
slowly it vanished from her face and she became absorbed in 
the man opposite her. “Susan told me you had a great stroke 
of luck—tell me about it,’ she demanded. Thornton watched 
her closely as he related the story of his boiler stock. She 
listened appreciatively and at the end remarked, “That’s 
splendid!” but he felt that she would have been better 
pleased if he had told her that W. and L. had taken him 
into their New York office. Julie was not money mad: a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars meant little to her. The 
prizes that stirred her blood would never be merely money 
prizes. ¢ 4 | 

“And now what?” she asked. ‘Susan says you are going 
to Washington.” 

“Yes, for a short time—they have asked me to appear at 
the hearings before the Senate sub-committee on water power 
development. . . . I don’t see that it will do much good, but 
I feel that I must give them my mite of experience... . 
They have plenty of data: it is the will to act that is 
lacking.” 

Juliana made no observation. In these passive, neutral 
moods she was most obscure. 

“Something has been said about my going into the reclamation 
service,” he went on, testing out her reactions, “but I don’t know. 
. . . | want to get away to a level place and think things over 
before I make a leap. Anyhow I must go over soon and have 
a look at the boy. His mother wants to send him to one of 
those English schools, but I think he had better toughen wp a 
bit in some German school. What we Americans need, and 
the English, too, is toughening. Little he’d get of that over 
here!” 

He talked on aimlessly, trying to find a plane of approach to 
their old intimacy, and had about despaired, when Juliana 
asked: 

“What are your Washington dates? ...I might manage 
to be there. I’m in this suffrage business, you know, and it 
takes me to Washington now and then. ... After the holi- 
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days, you say? That is good! It’s hard for me to be away 
during the holidays, the kids expect so much fuss to be made 
then, but afterwards will be quite possible. . . . I have an old 
aunt living in Charlottesville.” She looked at Thornton with a 
slow smile. ‘Aunt Lois would be surprised at my sudney de- 
votion, but she’s an unexceptionable address!”’ 

She ‘laughed ironically, gayly. 

“That would be great,’ Thornton replied with a strange 
effort. 

He knew that this was Juliana’s recognition of the past, her 
way of escaping once more to the heights, if only for a few 
hours, but it left him dull. 

“Tt won’t be the Lodge,” she murmured, divining his mood, 
“but we’ll be very happy, won’t we, dear?” 

“Of course!” 

He wondered if her farthest reach of imagination touched 
merely hours snatched like these on the heights—flights, 
escapes into happiness. Presently Juliana gathered her 
gloves, saying wearily: 

“J must pick up Alice at her music lesson. Can I set you 
down anywhere?” 

He shook his head. She leaned out from the taxi to say, 
“Will you come to Riverdale to-morrow? After lunch? Good! 
Tell him to drive to 10 West soth. Good-by!” and her lips 
softened into a smile, which faded as the cab began to move 
away. 


5 


Thornton had never attended a Congressional inquiry. 
When he started for Washington after the holidays he imagined 
that the hearing would be a grave, semi-judicial investigation 
of the subject, an effort on the part of a committee chosen from 
the representatives of the people at the national capital to dis- 
cover the facts of the case, so that the public and the Congress 
themselves might be fully enlightened as to the best policy to 
be pursued for the future. With this idea he had prepared 
carefully statistics and engineering data upon the wasteful ex- 
ploitation of water power in the northwest, avoiding so far as 
he could any direct reference to the activities of the Great 
Western Power Co. and the W. and L. concern. He was not 
interested in the politics and personalities of the controversy, 
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but in the principles. . . . Once in Washington it was difficult 
to find the room where the meetings of the committee were to 
be heid, and after scurrying through the interminable corridors 
of the Senate Office Building he came upon the meeting 
crowded into a small, uncomfortable room. It was filled with 
people who had apparently little to do with the investigation— 
sight-seers, journalists, secretaries, who were talking and mov- 
ing in and out. Finally a thick-set middle-aged man appeared 
and took negligently a seat behind a long table, and the session 
opened. The man’s face seemed familiar to Thornton, and he 
asked a neighbor who he was. ‘‘Monsell,’ the man snapped 
back, and Thornton began to piece together his associations 
with the name. Monsell, he recalled, was from Montana, had 
been attorney for the Montana Copper Co. and was generally 
reputed to be their “man” in Congress. After a time several 
other members of the committee, summoned from their offices, 
wandered in and took seats behind the long table. They 
looked generally bored and indifferent, as if what opinion they 
had about the question had already been determined for them 
by party exigencies. Indeed, as the session dragged on in the 
stifling atmosphere of the small room crowded with restless 
spectators, Thornton began to realize what the purpose of the 
public hearing was—to create political capital for one side or 
the other. ‘“There’s a lot of dynamite in this business,” 
Thornton’s seat-mate volunteered in an interval while certain 
papers germane to the inquiry were being sought for. It was 
evident that this spectator, like the pressmen squatted at the 
long table, occasionally taking notes, were there for the pos- 
sible explosion of dynamite, for some sensation to feed the 
public, as at a divorce case. Thornton reflected gratefully 
that his testimony could hardly provide any dynamite. ... 
The sessions of the committee dragged on irregularly from 
day to day, much like the first meeting, except that the at- 
tendance of the committee became more perfunctory, more 
languid, and it was only when the presence of some witness, 
like certain government officials, promised the excitement of 
“setting something on some one,” that the attendance mys- 
teriously thickened into animation, both of spectators and 
committee. Thornton, living at the National Club, which was 
frequented for the most part by the better class of govern- 
ment officials, scientists, professional men, heard a good deal 
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of gossip about the inquiry. It was deemed a mere “save the 
face,” white-washing affair, with which Washington was fa- 
miliar, and aroused even among the “Conservationists” and 
“Progressives” only a flaccid interest. That, Thornton de- 
cided, was the prevailing atmosphere of Washington, a flaccid, 
cynical indifference. It permeated all departments of the 
national capitol. Nothing could be done, nothing had been 
done, things ran along about as usual, no matter who hap- 
pened to be in the White House, which one of the two political 
parties called the dance at the Capitol itself! Loftie, the 
special article writer, whom Thornton had met in Minneapolis, 
was also staying at the National for his annual visit to Wash- 
ington and was amusedly interested in the water power in- 
quiry, whose sessions he attended occasionally. “Neither 
party means to do anything,” he told Thornton. ‘They just — 
stage this little show to make the public think something’s 
being done. . . . But they are both too deep in the pie. . . . 
By the way, I see your friend McKeon is registered at the 
‘Willard—he usually gets here when anything is up. . . . You 
mustn’t take Washington seriously: it isn’t meant to be. It 
is a pleasant place enough if you don’t take it seriously. . . .” 
The flaccid atmosphere of political and business dodging 
was so little to Thornton’s liking that he had made up his mind 
to leave his data in the hands of the secretary of the com- 
mittee and return to New York, when late in the session one 
morning he was called to the stand. The room was quite empty 
when he began his testimony. Monsell was lolling in his arm 
chair, whittling a toothpick which he proceeded to use luxuri- 
ously. Beside him sat a thin, wasted little man, the Senator 
from Florida (chosen because Florida had no water power, 
Thornton reflected). As Thornton read from his notes, con- 
scious of the dullness of the material he was presenting and 
anxious to get through with it as quickly as possible, a young 
man stepped up to the chairman and whispered something to ~ 
him. After a time Monsell whirled around in his chair and 
stared at the witness. Thornton was conscious of the steady 
gleam from the little brown eyes between the heavy lids and 
felt that it was hostile, as was the bristling black mustache. 
Along with his reading, his imagination coursed in a train of 
confused ideas about Monsell, what he had heard about him in 
Montana and more recently from Loftie. A lawyer in a small 
‘western town, he had had little education, and practically no ex- 
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perience, until the Montana Copper Company had taken him 
up, and, finding him pliable, had sent him to Congress for 
three terms. He was reputed now to be wealthy, with ambi- 
tion to become—President! . . . Thornton, skirting the dan- 
gerous topic of the alliance between the Copper Company and 
the Great Western, felt the steady gaze of hostility withering 
him as he spoke. Who was he to battle with the greatest 
mining company in the world? how did he know what the peo- 
ple of Montana wanted, the people of the western states, the 
people of the United States? He was just an engineer em- 
ployed by powerful men, who knew exactly what they wanted 
—and would get it one way or another! . . . Thornton, trying 
to put this distracting shadow of thought from his mind, con- 
centrated on the purely professional aspect of the case. He 
had come in his discussion to the instance of the Rocky Moun- 
tain development and was explaining the peculiarly wasteful 
use of the Clear River in that project, when the chairman 
interrupted him in bored, thick tones: 

“The gentleman—Mr. Thorne, is it?” “Thornton,” Jarvis 
corrected him with a touch of asperity. “Well, Mr. Thornton, 
why can’t you cut out some of those figures and file them with 
the committee? Our time is short, and what you are saying 
doesn’t seem particularly relevant.” 

“T beg your pardon,” Thornton retorted quickly, “it is of 
the utmost importance if you want to find out just how those 
water powers are wasted under the present system. The Rocky 
Mountain case is a perfect instance of wasteful methods from 
an engineering point of view.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” the chairman commented 
dryly. 

Something in the man’s thick sneering voice angered Thorn- 
ton. 

“Not to any competent engineer!” he snapped back. 

“Proceed,” Monsell glared, ‘but make it short!” 

The newspaper men laughed. Thornton noticed that the 
room had gradually filled up, and he thought he saw Mac’s 
round, impassive face off in one corner. Somewhat bewildered 
by the interruption, he endeavored to gather up the threads of 
his argument but stammered, got his notes confused and, 
feeling that the current was against him, finally threw his 
papers down on the table, saying: 

“Perhaps, as the chairman suggests, it will be as well to sub- 
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mit my data in writing. I am interested in this question, not 
as a capitalist, or lobbyist, or politician—simply as an engineer. 
It looks as if this were not the place for an engineer!” 

It was impudent: he meant it to be, and it was tossed into 
the chairman’s face. The newspaper men tittered. Thornton 
turned nonchalantly, his hands in his pockets, to take his for- 
mer seat. Monsell’s thin, dry voice arrested him. 

“Mr. Thornton—one moment, please. It is not your busi- 
ness to decide what interests or doesn’t interest this joint 
committee of inquiry, I wish you to observe. . . . Will you be 
kind enough to let the committee know just what your connec- 
tion with water power development is—or has been?” 

“That of an engineer, as I have stated several times!” 

“Employed by whom?” 

Thornton saw the trap, but it was too late to dodge. 

“Formerly employed by the Wood and Laughlin Co.” 

“When?” 

“For a good many years!” 

“When did your employment with them terminate?” 

“In December of last year.” 

“Last December, two months ago. . . . Until then you had 
been continuously in their employ?” 

ON ag? 

“May I ask why your long association with the Wood and 
Laughlin Co. terminated?” 

“For personal reasons.” 

“You were not—discharged?” 

“No! 2? 

“What is your present occupation?” 

“T have no immediate connection with any company, if that 
is what you want to know.” 

“And what were you doing when, after twelve years, you 
severed your connection with the Wood and Laughlin organi- 
zation—what was your last job for them?” 

“T was in charge of construction at the Rocky Mountain 
Power Co. dam, the project I have been describing at some 
length in my testimony.” 

“T see. ... Very interesting. ... Your. data, which you 
are good enough to offer the committee, were gathered, I sup- 
pose, from the files of the Rocky Mountain Power Co., who 
were employing you?” 

“They were gathered from no private sources,” Thornton 
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ripped back, turning red, “solely from personal observation and 
investigation.” 

“Made while you were employed on the project in the capac- 
ity of engineer?” 

“Ves! ” 

“May I inquire if this interest of yours in the water power 
development was the cause of your severing your relation 
with the Wood and Laughlin organization?”’ 

“In a way!” 

“In what way?” 

“We differed on the methods of developing surplus power at 
the Rocky Mountain site.” 

“Ah, you differed from your employers,’ the chairman 
sneered, ‘“‘and you found it advisable to—eh, retire, Mr. Thorn- 
ton?” 

“Tf you are trying to show there was anything irregular in 
my conduct, you are wasting your time. I differed from the 
policy of the concern, and I thought it better to get out... . 
If you care to go into that purely personal matter, you can in- 
quire of Mr. McKeon, whose face I saw in the room a moment 
ago. . . . He was the representative of Wood and Laughlin 
with whom I had my discussion previous to resigning my posi- 
tion.” 

“Very good! ... Perhaps we shall be interested to hear 
from Mr. McKeon a little later.” 

The newspaper men were scribbling hard. Thornton won- 
dered what they found in his remarks to take down. He and 
Monsell glared at each other another minute, and he was pre- 
paring again to leave when the chairman remarked casually, 
‘““May I ask, Mr. Thornton, what interest or interests you rep- 
resent at this inquiry?” 

Thornton considered a moment and then replied ironically: 

“Does one have to represent some organized interest in order 
to get a hearing for his testimony before a Congressional com- 
mittee of inquiry?” 

“T asked you, Mr. Thornton, a simple question. Who is em- 
ploying you now, paying your board in Washington?” 

“Myself!” Thornton laughed. “Mr. Chairman, I have the 
honor to represent solely myself before your committee—and,” 
he added in a dropping voice, as an afterthought—“the people 
of the United States! God knows they need it!” 

He stepped away amid a general titter. The room was very 
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full, and he found difficulty in regaining his seat. As he passed 
Loftie, who was standing at one side of the room, the writer, 
a wide grin on his kindly features, whispered, “‘Great stuff! 
. Bet they’ll roast you good and plenty for that!” .. 
Thornton was gathering up his papers preparatory to leaving 
the committee room, tired and finished with the whole matter, 
when he was arrested by the familiar tones of McKeon, con- 
versationally testifying in reply to the chairman’s questions: 

“Ves, Mr. Chairman, I’ve known Mr. Thornton a good 
many years.... He was employed by my firm first on 
construction work in Chicago and we sent him to the Rocky 
Mountain project last March, I think. ‘There was a dif- 
ference of opinion between us. ... Purely technical mat- 
ters, Mr. Chairman. ... Mr. Thornton differed from our 
other experts . . . purely technical questions,’ Mac’s voice 
flowed on oilily. “We preferred not to be guided by Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s opinion. . . . It just seemed to us he lacked the experi- 
ence, etc... .” 

Thornton gave one loud guffaw, which caused both the chair- 
man and the witness to turn around to where he stood, hat in 
hand, his bundle of papers under his arm, ready to leave. The 
audience turned in their seats, recognizing a coming thrill, one 
of those rare, delicious moments of personal encounter which 
the newspapers feature as a “dramatic clash.” Something 
reckless in Thornton, the escape of long pent-up disgust and 
disillusion made him ‘call out: 

“That’s too raw, Mac! Tell ’em the truth! It won’t hurt 
now and then!” and without waiting for the effect of his 
insolence he thrust his way into the corridor. As he was walk- 
ing to the entrance of the Senate Building, pattering steps fol- 
lowed him, and a young man, who was employed as secretary 
to the committee, clutched Thornton by the sleeve: 

“Mr. Monsell, the chairman, wants you to come back, Mr. 
Thornton!” 

“Tell the chairman to go to hell!” Thornton called over his 
shoulder, as he hastened towards the swing door. 

But, "Mr. Thornton,” the young man exclaimed, in excited 
tones, running along to keep up with Thornton, Gis a joint 
investigating committee of the United States Congress—you 
can’t do that!” 

“Tell the joint committee of the Congress to go to hell,” 
Thornton hurled back, as the revolving door brushed him out 
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into the fresh air. . . . The last he saw of the Senate Build- 
ing was the dropped jaw of the boyish secretary on the other 
side of the door, through which a stream of newspapermen 
and spectators was filtering out into the sunlight, indicating 
that the session of the joint committee had abruptly closed. 
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Thornton turned from the doors of the National Club and 
went on into the pretty little park in front of the club. The 
warm winter sunshine invited him, and he had little appetite for 
luncheon in the crowded club, still less for the buzz of com- 
ment that he knew his altercation with the chairman of the in- 
vestigating committee would cause. It was on just such tidbits 
of personalities that official Washington lived and derived what 
human animation it had. ... He was not ashamed of his 
exhibition, but no man likes to confront his fellows after he 
has been deftly handled by a craftsman of the art of making a 
witness out a fool. And Monsell was a craftsman, noted in 
Washington. . . . Beneath his personal resentment for the rdéle 
he had been made to play, was his disgust at the whole per- 
formance, at this investigation staged for political purposes 
and doomed before the start to futility. Why? Because, as 
Loftie said, the people were not really interested in honest gov- 
ernment or in honest business, only little cliques of people, 
usually when their personal toes were trod on. And as Loftie 
also said, ‘““The people get just about the sort of government 
at Washington they are fit to have or care to have.” Even the 
President! Thornton glanced through the bare branches of 
the old trees to the White House. The present incumbent was 
supposed to be favorable to conservation and allied policies, 
but if he found that the people were not enthusiastic for them 
he would quickly abandon all concern. It looked just at present 
to be the best political bet on the horizon, this so-called Pro- 
gressivism, but let it have a popular set-back, and the canny 
politician in the White House, who meant to come back there 
for as long a residence as possible, would drop his progressives 
overnight (as ultimately he did). . . . Thornton shrugged his 
shoulders and strolled on around the small Park, thinking that 
his defeat before the committee had automatically cleared up 
one perplexing problem, that of taking a position in the gov- 
ernment service. He would not be wanted after this, and for 
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his own part he knew very surely that he wanted nothing Wash- 
ington could offer him. . .. So much gain! With this re- 
flection he quickened his stride towards the club to face the 
gossip. ... 

A small crowd was assembled around the little church at the 
corner of Sixteenth Street. A gay-colored awning from the 
door of the church to the curb indicated a wedding, also the 
loud strains of organ music. As Thornton was about to detour 
into the street to avoid the gathering, the bride and groom ap- 
peared through the tunnel made by the awning. Something in 
the tall figure of the bride, the white veil pushed aside reveal- 
ing the thick black hair filleted with gold, arrested him. She 
was moving very slowly, with unconscious state, down the 
steps, the man at her side, who was shorter than she, cling- 
ing to her as it were, in his care not to stumble over the step. 
Thornton unversed in such matters thought for the moment 
that the man must be the bride’s father—so much older he 
seemed, a correct little figure in black frock coat and big gar- 
denia, pearl gray trousers and tall silk hat in hand. Like a 
fashion plate—coat, trousers, shirt, collar, necktie, and color- 
less face—that was what Thornton saw. But his eyes went 
back quickly to the woman at his side. She seemed foreign 
in her dark beauty, with heavy black eyebrows over large, 
luminous brown eyes, a straight nose and heavy mouth. Span- 
ish? Greek? Thornton decided the type was pure Greek, 
which the veil and the fillet accentuated. .. . But what ar- 
rested him rather than the foreign air, or even the great beauty 
of the stately figure of the young woman, was the air of tragedy 
in her face, looking clear and straight and unseeing out from 
the tunnel into the nconday. That look went deep into Thorn- 
ton’s soul, and he stood unconscious in the gutter gazing at this 
wonderful, this lovely, face, with its tragedy exposed, staring 
into the future, on the arm of the foppishly dressed little 
old manikin. The two paused a moment at the curb, until 
their car drove up, then got in, and the wedding guests began 
to pour out of the church door. Thornton noticed an elderly, 
thin lady, with a bitter, discontented, disdainful face that eyed 
the waiting rabble (of whom Thornton had become one) with 
a disgusted air—the bride’s mother or some relative, he 
thought, moving on out of the way. 

He resumed his walk towards the club, thinking of the beau- 
tiful face of the bride, wondering what tragedy it held. This 
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Washington seemed to him capable of any of the sordid 
tragedies of commercialized life, the ancient barter of woman 
for money. . . . The wedding guests were filling the sidewalk, 
leisurely discussing the ceremony. ‘Thornton heard his name 
called in surprise, “Jarvis, oh, Jarvis Thornton!” and turning 
he saw the animated hands of Mrs. Saunders, the spirited 
little wife of his old Chicago friend. He waited while she 
wormed her way through the loitering crowd. 

“What are you doing here? I’m so glad to see you! You 
must take me to luncheon—can’t you? I’m dying to talk to 
some one—about that disgusting wedding—oh, it makes my 
heart sick! Anywhere so we can sit down and talk. My!” 
. . . Soon they were seated in a quiet corner of the Shoreham 
and Thornton was listening to Mrs. Saunders’s account of 
the Walton-Lane nuptials, which she had just attended, ap- 
parently with anything but appropriate emotions. 

“There ought to be laws to stop such things, these days! 
. . . He’s almost twice her age and such a rotten man, no good 
at all—he’s a sort of cousin of mine on my mother’s side, and 
I know all about him. . . . That terrible old hag of a mother of 
hers made the marriage—but however such a beautiful young 
creature could be brought to do it, escapes me. And she had 
so many men devoted to her. It’s wicked!” 

It sounded commonplace enough, however, in the details 
which Mrs. Saunders proceeded to give at random—a case of 
commercial marriage, Thornton thought. He listened with 
amusement at the vehemence of the excitable woman opposite 
him, whom he suspected to suffer from thwarted romance. 
. . . It was much pleasanter spending the time he must con- 
sume before he could meet Juliana at the railroad station 
listening to Mrs. Saunders’s temperamental version of the latest 
fashionable wedding. Much better than eating a poor luncheon 
at the National across the street and detecting the amusement 
of his acquaintances at his having been the goat at the inquiry 
of the morning! . . . So he egged on Mrs. Saunders by an as- 
sumed interest. 

“You see, Gordon Lane’s father was my mother’s cousin, 
second cousin to me, and I’ve always known the family. Old 
Lane was a bad lot, too, but he was smart, a great land specu- 
lator in the days before the Chicago fire. He once owned 
half the Loop, Rex says, and if he had stuck to Chicago he 
might have been worth untold millions, but he tried his luck 
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in New York; didn’t do so well there. Anyhow when he died 
he left this son of his a million or two. The boy had just 
graduated from Princeton, and was pretty wild altogether, the 
sort whose ambition it is to have the most notorious woman of 
the day for his mistress. He spent a lot of time in Paris and 
London, never did a thing, except in sport. I believe he con- 
siders his career to be that of the first American sportsman— 
polo, horses, that kind of thing, you know. He was on the 
first American polo team—that’s the one achievement of his 
life! . . . Some years ago he came back here to Washington, 
and his friends tried to get him something to do in diplomacy, 
but Gordon was too stupid or too lazy even to become a third 
secretary of an embassy! So he bought a place in Maryland 
and has been living there, raising polo ponies, I believe, and 
yachting and going to races—just an idle, good-for-nothing 
parasite—you know the kind! . . . Had mistresses, of course, 
the paid kind and the other kind. . . . It’s said and believed 
Mrs. Harry Stope was one, and her daughter, the younger 
one, was his, yes, and I saw her at the wedding! Imagine 
that!” 

“Why not?” Thornton roused himself to remark. ‘She’s 
his daughter after all, if she goes by another name!” 

“Think of the girl he’s married!” 

“Well, what of her? She’s very beautiful, very, but she’s of — 
age I judged—of sufficient age to know better.” 

“That’s true—I can’t understand. But that terrible mata an 

“Mothers can’t shut fair daughters up in their rooms on 
bread and water these days, until they consent to marry the 
one they hate!” Thornton laughed. 

“No—but they can do things as bad.” 

“Who was she—the tragic dark beauty?” 

“Cynthia Walton, old Governor Walton’s daughter. He was 
a friend of Mark Hanna, of McKinley, and that crowd.” 

“Seems to me I remember his name. . . . I take it he left 
his family well off.” 

“Oh, yes, lots of money, but the mother has it all. There 
were two daughters. The other one I never cared for— 
a sickly, selfish girl, Spanish type, too—like her mother, and 
her mother adored her. Helen Walton—she is younger than 
Cynthia—made a so-so marriage with an Englishman last 
summer. Younger son of a second son or something like that. 
They’re out in India now—he’s in diplomacy, secretary to 
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something. The Keane-Smiths. I bet that Smith irked old 
_ lady Walton—must have been hard to swallow, but the Keane 
is all right! As far as it goes.” 

“Why didn’t the regal Cynthia do her sister one better over 
there? I should think she’s just the kind—handsome, dis- 
tinguished-looking, lots of money in prospect, all that. She’s 
the sort we are noted for exporting for rehabilitation purposes. 
If she wanted to bolster some declining gentleman, why didn’t 
she get a title and castle into the bargain?” 

His irony fell flat. Mrs. Saunders shook her head sadly, 
as. if the mystery was too great for her comprehension. 

“Nobody knows! She had every chance. In the first place, 
Mrs. Walton has lugged them about Europe ever since Cyn- 
thia was sixteen, and she’s twenty-four now. . . . Showed 
them all over, you know, even Russia! But mainly in Rome 
and London. And Cynthia, at any rate, is the sort that 
doesn’t need much showing—she shows herself wherever she 
goes, not that I mean she is vain or bold, but she can’t get 
out of a cab or go into a restaurant without people turning 
to stare at her. She’s that kind, you know! ... And bril- 
liant—Maidie Gaunt says. Cynthia is adored by all the old 
big wigs, the people who really count, you know. Oh, she’s 
brilliant—intellectual, I should say, and awfully good fun, 
too, from what Maidie tells me.” 

“Well,’’ Thornton interposed, a trifle wearied with the sub- 
ject, “let’s hope that such a brilliant paragon as Cynthia knows 
what’s she doing, that she has discovered some rare virtues to 
compensate for her husband’s fifty years and washed-out ap- 
pearance!” 

“She can’t! There aren’t any, not one,” the little lady shook 
her head. ‘He hasn’t even much money any longer, has just 
dribbled it away. Had to let Chateley House, as he calls the 
Maryland place, because he hadn’t enough money to run it.” 

“She will have enough, you say?” 

“But, to think, to think,’ Mrs. Saunders almost shouted, 
“of the fate of that lovely young creature, in that man’s— 
haven’t you any imagination left, Jarvis?” 

Thornton, remembering the terrible sense of degradation 
he had felt in his marriage, the grinding effort to maintain a 
level decency towards the woman who had every right to him 
and his inmost privacy, shivered. 

“Ves,” he agreed, “I think there is nothing more horrible in 
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life than the legal union of two people who have no business 
to be together. . . . Thank God, this country, at any rate, 
except for a few old mossbacks and Episcopalian clergymen, be- 
lieves in divorce, and practices it. It is so much more decent 
than the other way, the European way,” he added darkly. 

““She’s been brought up in the European way!” Mrs. Saun- 
ders threw out. 

“But if she’s a clean-minded American, she’ll not take that 
road out, let us hope. . . . Too bad that she should have to 
take any road out of her marriage—it hurts, no matter how it 
is done! . . . I see you are as romantic as ever, Chris! Let 
us hope you are imagining the crisis. Why aren’t you at 
the breakfast?”’ 

“Just couldn’t stand the idea of speaking to them!” 

“‘Where’s his majesty?” 

“Gone for one of his four-week whirls through Europe. I 
waved to him at the dock last Saturday—I can’t go running 
over half a continent in a month!” 

The coffee had reached the dregs, and the waiter stood near 
with the bill in the nearly empty dining room. .. . 

““Maidie said there was some one else,”’ Mrs. Saunders re- 
marked musingly, drawing on her long gloves over her plump 
arms, “a young American painter with whom Cynthia had 
quite an affair. Mother wouldn’t hear of it, and when the 
poor young things tried to run away, she followed them down 
into Italy and brought Cynthia back—that’s the story!” 

“Couldn’t have been much of a painter,” Thornton laughed. 

“No, I guess he wasn’t—”’ 

“Nor much of a Cynthia,” he added casually, “to be bossed 
around by such a mother.” 

“You don’t know that woman—she can be a fiend when her — 
will is crossed—just hateful, devilish!” 

‘“‘What are you doing?” 

“Listen! I’m—writing a play!” 

Thornton laughed. 

“A romantic play? ... Beauty and the Beast, or How 
Cynthia Sold Herself for Nothing—would make a good 
title!” 

“Don’t be smart, Jarvis—you know that you are, at heart, 
as much of a sentimentalist as I am, a great, soft-hearted senti- 
mentalist. You can’t fool me.” 

“If you had seen me make a goat of myself this morning, you 
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might think so,” and he gave a brief account of his adventure 
on the witness stand. 

“Rex says the game is too rotten to follow, and he calls 
himself a mild Progressive!” Mrs. Saunders commented. 

“T guess that’s the trouble with us: there are too many men 
like Rex, mild, very mild, Progressives. . . . For myself, I am 
no longer anything, politically speaking. I’m through with the 
game as it’s played in the greatest modern democracy.” 

“That sounds bad,” little Mrs. Saunders remarked. “Please 
get me a cab, Jarvis, and if you see Rex in Europe tell him not 
to hurry back until he’s good and ready. It will take me more 
than six weeks to write my play.” 

“With the hero and the heroine all ready-made?” 

“Ah, there’s the lover!” 

Thornton made a little grimace of disgust. 

“Ves, I had forgotten him,” he said grimly. “He is in- 
evitable, I suppose?” 

“You wouldn’t have her get nothing out of life, with that 
face, would you?” ‘The purr of the taxi engine drowned out 
any retort he might have made. 
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Thornton went over to the club across the street to gather up 
his things and pay his bill. There were few men in the club 
at this late hour of the afternoon, but he ran across Loftie in 
the office, intent on the inside page of a newspaper. With a 
grin he handed the paper to Thornton, his finger indicating a 
column headed—DiscRUNTLED EMPLOYEE TESTIFIES AGAINST 
PowrEr TRuST—ENGINEER THORNTON IN TIFF WITH CHAIR- 
MAN MONSELL, etc. 

“So you’ve broken into print!” Loftie laughed good-nat- 
uredly. “It’s the first time the Telegram has noticed the 
inquiry.” “A lot of good it will do,’ Thornton replied wearily. 
“Oh, you mustn’t take it too seriously,” Loftie counseled. “It’s 
the way we have in this country of getting our news. ... At 
least a lot of Americans who never heard of conservation and 
water power are having their attention drawn to the subject 
in the only way that would appeal to them, as scandal! ... 
Leaving? . . . Well, good luck. ...I don’t suppose there 
will be much more in the inquiry—think Ill slip down to 
Florida next week.” ... 
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At the station Thornton bought the other afternoon news- 
papers, all of which carried, in one form or another, the story 
of his appearance before the Congressional Committee, stress- 
ing the dispute with the chairman and insinuating that per- 
sonal motives were the basis of his adverse testimony against 
the Great Western Power Co. and its activities. This was the 
version of the whole matter, he realized, which was being scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the nation, to be published in more 
or less detail, more or less sensationally, according to the bias 
of the newspaper, in all of the evening and many of the morn- 
ing papers. No matter what emphasis was placed upon the 
incident, it would be turned so that it might appear that the 
opposition to the big power companies was self-interested, or 
venal, That was the work of the great press agencies, the gath- 
erers and purveyors of news of this character for the entire 
press of the country—the polluted sources of information for 
miulions of ignorant citizens. These press agencies, he knew, 
had many ways of manipulating the news, of vitiating the 
stream of information. Hitherto they had used on the water 
power subject the simplest method of suppression, sending out 
little or no accounts of the sessions, on the ground that there 
was no popular interest in the subject, and thus by their per- 
functory treatment of it created the desired reaction to it in 
the public mind. Owing to the dramatic clash at this morning 
session they were unable to suppress the topic altogether, and 
so they played it up with insinuation of motive. . . . The news- 
papers knew how their bread was buttered, especially the pow- 
erful press associations, and all their sympathies were instinc- 
tively on the side of the strong against the weak, unless the big — 
public developed enough passion about any question to make it 
advisable to consider for the moment another point of view. .. . 
Thus, Thornton reflected disgustedly, public opinion, which is 
supposedly the corrective force in a democracy, was created and 
doctored to suit selfish ends. As he let the newspapers with 
their crude headlines slip to the floor beside him, he felt a sen- 
sation of personal relief. He was through with it! Completely 
through with it. If it had turned out otherwise, he might have 
been lured into government service, which, after his brief ex- 
perience of Washington during the past fortnight, he knew 
would have been heart-breaking. That was ended. ... He 
drew Juliana’s telegram from his pocket and read it for the 
tenth time. “Expect to make the one o’clock. Love. J. L.” 
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Laconic like Juliana in action, no explanation why she had not 
come down for the hearing. As it had turned out, it was just 
as well that Juliana had not witnessed his exchanges with Mon- 
sell and his remark to McKeon. She might have sympathized 
with Mac! This gloomy thought assailed him as the New York 
train was announced and he strolled down the platform look- 
ing for the familiar face. He wondered if already the New 
York papers had the story and what Juliana thought of it... . 

She smiled at him from a distance, waving a hand with a 
newspaper clutched in it, a little brown porter running by her 
side with her bags. Her smile broadened complexly as he 
grasped her hand, and she extended the other hand with a 
Baltimore paper init. ‘I see you’ve become famous,” she said 
huskily. 

“Rather, infamous!” 

“T am sorry I wasn’t there!” she laughed. ‘“Couldn’t get 
away—Jeff landed some stupid foreigners on me at the last 
moment.” 

“Oh!” : 

And then her smile changed to one of greater intimacy, 
and the hearing, Juliana’s sympathy with the other side, Bugs 
Lawrence’s existence and the foreign friends he wished enter- 
tained at his “country club’—all, everything was swept into 
oblivion, as they slowly traversed the great hall, intent upon 
each other. Thornton caught a glimpse of a woman dressed 
in furs that recalled the face of the bride he had seen coming 
from the church door with her nonexistent husband, and for a 
moment his mind shot back to that tragic face, illuminated now 
by Chris Saunders’s chatter about the Waltons, and he felt a 
twitch of commiseration for all those who from whatever rea- 
son lived in loveless marriage. ... “Aren’t you glad to see 
me?” Juliana drawled softly. 

“Tf I could only make you feel how glad I am!” he mur- 
mured. 


Chapter 9: The Level Plain 


I 


Ir was a bitter sleeting day in March when Thornton finally 
left for Europe. Juliana called for him at the college club 
where he was staying, and they drove to the dock together. 
The sailing was delayed for some reason, and Thornton, realiz- 
ing Juliana’s discomfort in the cold, draughty shed, knowing 
her dislike of crowds and the bustle of partings, persuaded 
her to leave long before the hoarse whistle announced departure. 
She led him to one side of the huge dock shed behind a moun- 
tain of incoming freight and drawing him close to her kissed 
him again and again, tremblingly. “I will!” she murmured, 
“Tl find the way out—and we shall be together. I will!” Be- 
fore, on the way to the dock, she had talked of joining him 
in Europe in the early summer, “if the new governess proves | 
to be any good, and Bugs doesn’t take it into his head to go 
to Ceylon, as he’s talking of doing.” . . . Thornton tucked 
her carefully into the fur robe, watched the motor back off 
into the traffic and returned alone to the crowded steamer. In 
spite of her promise, which doubtless she felt with a complete 
sincerity of the moment, he knew that he had said farewell to — 
Juliana for always, felt her lips and the consent of her spirit 
for the last time. . . . Oh, no doubt, she would contrive to 
get to Europe for a few furtive weeks in the summer, if he 
urged it, but he knew that he should not urge it, nor make it 
possible. Sweet as had been the days after he met her in Wash- 
ington, something within made him regret that they had not 
parted back there in the distant mountains where they had 
met, unexpectedly, on the sun-drenched heights—loved, lived 
an unreality. It had been a mistake to attempt to carry the 
dream over into the practicalities of New York! ... Juliana 
was bound, in a thousand ways impossible for him to imagine 
out there in the mountains. 

Walking the lonely deck as the steamer plunged into the raw 
Atlantic weather Thornton aa to appease his hungry heart 
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by delving into the mysteries of that complex bondage of the 
woman he loved. He knew that Juliana loved him with her 
whole nature; that in body and in spirit she was free, exultant 
only in her moments with him, as in the mountains. But she 
was bound. Not in the conventional sense by her ceremony 
with “Bugs” Lawrence. It was obvious that bond, if there had 
ever been any, was spiritually non-existent, and that Juliana in 
her prideful will to shape her own destiny could do with him 
what she would, as she had established her matriarchate at 
Riverdale. Then how bound? Bound in herself, her lover 
divined, the only way in which men and women of firm fiber 
can ever be bound. And Juliana was bound most complexly. 
She hated New York and her life of burdensome detail there, 
the “gabby women” of her committees and charities, the few 
social engagements she could not escape, yet subtly she was 
bound by them; they were a rut in her life which she had 
chosen and worn. She showed none of that emotional maternity 
other women so easily exhibited; one might say that she was 
indifferent to her children as human beings, yet even Susan 
grudgingly admitted that Juliana was a good mother, tire- 
lessly watchful and efficient in detail. Probably these children, 
whom she had deliberately willed, bound her even now more 
than she would admit—their branching futures, possibilities. 
But more than all else, she was bound by the complex of ideas 
in which she had lived until she was thirty-three, by the society 
of which, mutinously, she was a member, by the current of be- 
liefs and prejudices of that society. Free-thinking as she be- 
lieved herself to be, ‘‘advanced” and “emancipated,” it was all 
purely mental, lip service to new, untried gods. At heart, in 
the roots of her she was deeply conservative, like her father— 
venturous only in approved lines. Hate modern life as much 
as she thought she did, cynical in her estimates of its values 
and its virtues, nevertheless she was cowed by it, and would 
never experiment, boldly, in act. Juliana was timid in her 
depths. ... 

And there was that deep rift, which had opened between 
them, on the social question, under their feet, so to speak, first 
in the mountains when Thornton realized that Juliana sym- 
pathized with the banker Rawlins and McKeon and the other 
exploiters of the common good. Avoid it as they tried to 
when alone together, it lay between them, ever widening, 
reaching down, down, to the depths of life. Juliana sympa- 
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thized with the strong, the successful, the people who “put 
things over.” At heart she despised the poor and the helpless 
among whom she worked, experimentally, detachedly. ‘Poor 
stock,” she would say. “Rubbish!” and her one great social 
panacea was the sterilization of “inferior stocks.” .. . Prob- 
ably something instinctive and unconscious in Juliana dis- 
trusted Thornton, much as she might love him and yield to 
him! His was not the tried way of life, and Juliana was 
essentially conservative like many free-ranging women, be- 
fore the untried. That hurt, Thornton was free to admit, 
the realization that if he had kept on with Wood and 
Laughlin, followed McKeon’s lead, accepted “the good things” 
which Rawlins would doubtless have thrown his way, he might 
have won Juliana’s loyalty and admiration and devotion as he 
could never win them on his own basis. Not that she was a 
money lover, a success worshipper, avowedly. Nothing as 
crude as that. Always having had the use of moderate riches, 
she could afford to despise mere money, as vulgar, and ridicule 
the ambitious, the arrivistes: it was a tenet of the new Ameri- 
can aristocracy to belittle money, to pretend at least to sim- 
plicity. Juliana had not shaped her course in New York 
where wealth counted for everything by obsequiousness to 
wealth. . ... He absolved her immediately of that taint. Yet 
this gulf between them remained: rebels against the estab- 
lished order must win their cause before Juliana would follow 
them. ‘Thornton divined that if by any happy accident he had 
come to her with renown—it made little difference how derived | 
—Juliana would have cleaved to him. He would then indeed 
have become her “sun-god,” to whom she would turn for 
light and warmth, as well as for love! Instead he was at 
thirty-eight as much outside the arena where prizes fall as a 
man well could be. A woman to accept his fortunes would 
need some deeper bond, some common understanding of pur- 
pose and life, which he knew now would be always impossible 
between them. In these matters, their life together would 
have been a tacit avoidance, a friendly difference of opinion 
—not much better than the neutrality between “Bugs” and 
Juliana... 

That perception led to another. Could a woman like Juliana 
Eames ever really marry, unite her life with that of any man? 
Would it not be necessary for the man always to conform to 
her necessities, her matriarchal régime? He could not see him- 
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self sharing the life of the Mansion at Riverdale. Or any 
_ similar establishment. Nor could he see Juliana, especially 
with her present ties, leading the flexible, intensive life that he 
foresaw dimly must be his. Perhaps in the revolt against an 
exclusively man-made rule of society, women like Juliana were 
evolving a new—or rather a new form of an old—matriarchal 
society, where men must sink to the estate of paramours and 
consorts, taken at the caprice of the woman for a period or 
permitted to live on like older children under their rule. Sym- 
pathetic as Thornton believed himself towards the new efforts 
of women to emancipate themselves politically and economic- 
ally, to establish a plane of equality for the sexes, his nature re- 
volted against this complete reversal of relationship. He did 
not want to “boss,” but neither did he wish to be “bossed.” 
Surely there must be somewhere, somehow attained, a union 
of purpose and effort for men and women in life, in which 
neither could or would want to claim control. For like all 
clear thinking, hard living men, he was monogamous to the 
roots of him. . .. Juliana was also monogamous, but she 
craved dominance, rule... . 

Thus day by day, tramping the wet decks, night by night in 
sleepless reflection, the man thought the thing through to its 
forlorn conclusion and looked it straight in the face. Mar- 
riage with Juliana was impossible, for deeper reasons than 
“Bugs” Lawrence, far, far deeper reasons, for reasons inherent 
in the woman which probably unconsciously operated already 
to keep her from making any effort to win her freedom, 
promise herself and him what she might. . . . She had all the 
freedom she wanted, really, and would be content to slip along 
for years perhaps, with occasional “vacations on the heights” 
with a lover, like this suggested meeting in Europe. .. . But 
that, something in him said, never for him! .. . She preferred 
deep within her soul the hated routine of her New York life, 
the “gabby women” companions, even the casual “Bugs” and 
the boresome children, and all the rest of her tiresome con- 
formity, to a clean, strong effort for freedom and a re-created 
life. Juliana had no prejudices, religious or moral, to di- 
vorce. Yet she would rather cling to what she knew and 
could handle than to go straightforwardly towards the heights. 
Even at the cost of cheating poor “Bugs” out of his chance 
for a true marriage, the children out of the chance for a living 
home, herself of known fulfilment. Yes, Juliana was bound, 
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hopelessly bound, and would never get free, because she was 
bound within by the elements of her own complex, inhibited, 
thwarted nature. She lacked that compulsive force within, 
which sweeps human beings triumphantly or tragically to a 
clear destiny. ... | 


2 


With the tireless thrust of the great steamer into the Atlantic 
towards another world, Thornton suffered that strange re- 
orientation of mind and spirit which comes from traversing 
spaces. Insensibly with each day’s log of miles the western 
world of his individual drama sank more and more into smaller 
proportion over the receding horizon, with a finality that was 
startling and refreshing. There was as yet nothing clear, pro- 
pulsive to take its place as the past emptied and stowed itself 
away. But he was content for the time with the emptiness 
within, knowing that a dividing line had come and that the 
future could not be as the past. He was interested to look 
at that past as if it belonged to some other being, all its futile 
struggles, hopes and despairs, petty accomplishments, freak- 
ish buffetings by fate, those within and those of circumstance. — 
He, too, was pushing on, smoothly, irresistibly, to some un- 
known continent of being and action. He was detached. 

Detached as few men find themselves in middle life! But, 
he recognized, he had always been detached in spirit. That in 
America was a sufficient ground for severe condemnation. The — 
effort in America, social and individual, was to “get together,’ 
to “belong,” to be as little detached as it was possible to be, to 
become increasingly less detached from life. ‘That was the 
effort of the Gersons, the McKeons, even of dear Susan and 
sturdy Forest, of the Tom Eameses, of Julie herself, of all 
Americans he had ever known well, except Gertrude Fabyan, 
to roll themselves up in the thongs of living, feeling their im- 
portance and their security by the amount of cordage with 
which they had involved themselves. When they felt a de- 
tachment, a loosening of the enveloping cordage of their lives, 
they became frightened and rushed frantically back into the 
mélée clutching at this or that “interest,” “occupation,” 
“cause,” relationship, in order to feel once more safely human 
—and bound. They seemed to Thornton, thinking things out 
in flashing pictures on the gray expanse of the Atlantic, like 
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- huddling, little animals, pressing blindly towards some center, 
for the warmth of contact with their fellows... . 

For good or ill, that was not possible for him. He was de- 
tached. Professionally, socially, personally detached. Alone. 
He belonged nowhere. A small trunk and a bag carried most 
of his possessions. He was in a few hours as much at home in 
Clearwater as in New York or in Chicago, and as he knew he 
would be in a few days in Europe, in spite of the language bar. 
Gerson had remarked when he asked his opinion about accept- 
ing the Washington post offered to him, “It wouldn’t last, only 
a few years, and then, where should I be? Id belong no- 
where!” and the banker’s fear of being placed where he “didn’t 
belong” had seemed then to Thornton merely funny. Now 
he saw what it meant to Alexander Gerson: he could not func- 
tion except as a recognized cog of some human machine, with 
its responsibilities and its considerations and perquisities. . . . 
It was the theme of banquet orators, this ‘‘get together sense,” 
this solidarity of human organization from the family to the 
state. Thornton wondered if a good deal of human perplexity 
did not come from the terrible centripetal movement of society 
“to belong,” if new light, hope, might not come through de- 
tachment, through the freeing of individuality, not to exploit 
other individualities in the competitive race, but to realize and 
push outwards the walls of human being. .. . 

He, at least, was fated to be alone. The dream of Juliana, 
the few swift moments they had lived upon the mountain 
heights, had only emphasized his fate, and made him readier 
to accept it, to prosecute it, to wring fulfilment and truth out 
of it. He was detached from individuals, from society, from 
country, from all but humanity and life itself. Into that he 
must plunge more directly, more deeply. He was no longer a 
hired clerk for W. and L., vibrating between a dingy hotel 
lodging and a dark, electric-lighted office, no longer an engi- 
neer carrying out the designs, material and ephemeral designs, 
of “the organization,” no longer a “political progressive” trying 
to oil and clean a social machine that was not conscious of the 
necessity of being cleaned or oiled and must inevitably grind 
back into another state of filth and clogged functioning, for as 
long as human beings individually and en masse preferred easy 
thinking, imitation, easy living—wallowed preferably in cor- 
ruption, without consciousness of their dirt except an uneasy 
itching of the extremities on occasion. . . . For all their wealth 
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and comfort and energy, Americans seemed to him pitiful, 
harassed, unhappy, joyless creatures, as he had seen them, har- 
nessed to some gigantic machine that in its marvelously com- 
plex revolutions dragged all individuality, all joy out of its 
victims. They were afraid to let go, to be themselves. They 
were afraid of themselves, they did not want to be themselves, 
perhaps they had no selves to be and lived only in the revolu- 
tions of their enormous machine, puppets, borrowing motion 
and expression from others, as they borrowed their style of 
clothes, homes, amusements, vices. 

New York was a bewildering epitome of the whole chaotic 
civilization—the most whirling, harassed, voracious whirlpool 
of all, and the richest, where the individual was most com- 
pletely ironed into conformity and colorless routine. A dizzy 
picture of New York like a dazzling, glittering polariscope 
where the colors just did not blend to a single tint rushed 
through his mind—giant buildings, vast hotels stuffed with 
mechanical puppets, thousands rushing into the amusement 
houses to be served an anodyne, hurled up and down under- 
ground and overground and through the streets, the pelf of 
all the world heaped in disorderly array in the crowded 
shops, teasing, tempting, suggesting to jaded appetites—and 
always the endless flow of two opposed streams of weary 
beings, with pallid, flaccid faces, rushing, pushing, struggling 
to get somewhere, nobody knew where! New York was the 
bedlam center of American life, the vortex towards which © 
the country inevitably rushed, from coast to coast. . . . The 
only thing that could be done with it would be to submerge 
it, to sink it in the sea, to let the cleansing waters of another 
deluge sweep it into oblivion, and the quiet sands of for- 
getfulness and peace drift through its cafons and channels 
and hives until some remote and more harmonious civiliza- 
‘tion would disinter it and curiously reconstruct its extinct 
horrors. It was the dream of some malevolent Titan, playing 
gorgeously and loosely with this little creature man, and 
should be buried in the rubbish of prehistoric worlds before 
the slow advance of another ice age. No, no, not New York! 
Better Chicago because not so far along in the bedlamic 
process; better the little villages of the mountain valleys, the 
lonely backwaters of the continent. “For God’s sake, if this 
is civilization, give me some backward people!” an ironic Eng- 
lishman had remarked of the pride of America. 
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_ Squalor! That was it. That terrible miasma of the soul, 
_ squalor. The American, with his Pullmans and bathtubs and 
sanitary plumbing and concrete sidewalks, prided himself that 
he had escaped Squalor and looked down upon all “dirty 
peoples.” He had but taken Squalor into his soul and was 
sick with spiritual corruption. 

So, methodically, with the engineer lobe of his brain, Thorn- 
ton slowly began to formulate his beliefs, to chart his way of 
permanent freedom from that squalor that had dogged him so 
many years. First, primal, basic, going to the roots of all 
living, was his conviction of the squalor of riches, of wealth. 
Not merely the fantastic, the ridiculous manifestations of 
wealth, the monkey tricks humanity played once it had the 
power of wealth, but deeper, the subtle corruption of all pos- 
session, beyond the simplest necessities—the vulgarization of 
life that money had made and was with acceleration spreading 
now that the springs of wealth themselves were being tapped. 
He could not recall a single instance of large wealth among 
the people he had known where their money and the way of life 
induced by their money had not belittled and in some fashion 
vulgarized them. Whenever the human animal could flaunt, 
could say consciously or unconsciously, “I have that which you 
have not and could not have!” he was already debased subtly 
at the roots of him. And all the world had been swept into the 
mad race for riches, like poisoned cattle on the range, rushing 
for the bane that made them mad... . Life without squalor 
might be won only at the price of utterly ignoring money. 
That was fundamental, axiomatic. Further, darker, more 
tenebrous, was the suspicion that humanity could not sustain 
comfort and content and keep its soul, that wisdom and beauty 
had come only from suffering peoples, that the only hope of 
new ideals, of the touch of the healing presence at the pool 
would be from the two greatly suffering peoples of the earth 
—the Russians and the Chinese. Happiness, too, might rot, 
not the individual, but the race. . . . But enough for the hour 
of pain and clear vision, the empty hour upon the vast loneli- 
ness of the ocean. . . . Detachment, poverty, suffering—these 
were the three rules of discipline that led the human spirit from 
the bondage of Squalor into Beauty. Enough, to clutch home 
to one’s inner being so much truth from torturing years of 
living. Enough! And a calm soul. 
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There was the boy. ... Tad was a straight, shy, little 
fellow, blonde with his mother’s reddish blondeness, excellently 
mannered in the English fashion, that teaches the cubs to go to 
heel and keep themselves from sight. Perforce he had had 
thus far the English home training, the governess and small 
school, and it had not been bad so far as his father could 
see. If he had learned little beyond how to read and write, 
incorrectly, to do simple arithmetical problems, yet at thir- 
teen Tad was unspoiled and had not had the bite of his 
mind ruined as was so often the case under flabby American 
systems of making education a game, of playing at everything 
and pretending it was all easy. Tad looked as if he expected 
a certain amount of digging and grinding—and booting and 
cuffing—before he could be made to learn. . . . His mother, 
of course, was for one of the large English schools and then 
Oxford and a “gentleman’s career.” Time enough, Thornton 
concluded, to consider the career when Tad had been somehow 
put through the next half dozen, making or breaking years. 
As against the American and the consciously “moulding” con- 
ception of education, and the English rigidly conceived and al- 
ready “moulded” conception, there was little to choose from 
Thornton’s point of view. (Only if Tad was to be an Ameri- — 
can and earn his living there, as he must, it was as well to 
let him know his future environment before it was too late.) 

“But don’t you want him to be a gentleman?” Leslie said re- — 
proachfully in one of their profitless interviews over the ques- 
tion of the boy’s future. 

“IT don’t know—I want him to be a man first, able to look 
out for himself and choose, to make the most of his life.” 

“I supposed you would want him to go to Harvard, but if 
you are indifferent as to what becomes of him—” 

“But, my dear Leslie, I am not! That is one of the reasons 
why I am over here, to see what can be done safely for the 
youngster, at this time.” ... 

In the end a compromise was arrived at: Tad was to enter a 
well-recommended school in Zurich, Jarvis being for some Ger- 
man “discipline” and Leslie for ‘French polish,” and both 
skeptical of American experiments. After two or three years 
at the Zurich school it would be time to decide finally, and 
his father reflected there was always the chance that Tad 
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might develop enough individuality to decide for himself... . 

It was to study the youngster close at hand that he had sug- 
gested a vacation trip in the Carpathians for the summer. 
It was no use to study one’s son at a restaurant table or in a 
hotel salon. Tad reacted as covertly as possible. Perhaps, 
out in the open, away from familiar surroundings, with a moun- 
taineer for guide, sleeping in Alpine huts, he might forget 
himself and let himself peep forth to view. . . . Sitting opposite 
his father in the third-class compartment, Tad seemed a strange 
emanation of his own life. There was apparently nothing of 
himself in the small, contained piece of youth, all Leslie or un- 
known general inheritance. Although Thornton’s _ heart 
twitched when Tad called out “Dad!” and pointed to some 
object from the car window, he must admit that it was pure 
sentimentalism, for thus far he could not divine a rudimentary 
idea which they had in common. Leslie or the English environ- 
ment or both had done their work well. Any well-behaved 
youth of thirteen picked up at random in New York or London 
would have reacted to Europe like Tad! He set himself craftily 
to discover Tad’s relationship with himself. Tad did not 
like flowers, scenery, buildings, pictures, or ideas, which his 
father decided was quite wholesome. But remembering in his 
own squalid and starved boyhood what a powerful influence the 
outdoors had been, the charm and mystery of the sea first en- 
countered in the marshes with his uncle’s helpers, the subtle 
cleansing of his disturbed mind by a walk through woods, he 
tried Tad out tentatively by some walks along the Italian 
Riviera, with never a response. Tad was color blind, form 
blind, blind to the innumerable stimulants of nature. He had 
a lively interest in food and machines, did not care for animals 
or people. . . . They ran across in Cortina a few days later 
the Tom Eameses, stalled because of the refusal of their big 
Mercedes to function properly. The skilled mechanic, sum- 
moned from Milan, the chauffeur, and Tom himself were all 
three underneath the huge monster when Thornton and Tad 
strolled into the courtyard of the inn; from his first sight 
of the Mercedes Tad was entranced, and immediately wiggled 
himself into the prostrate group. Tom was very nice with the 
boy. Thornton realized that the two spoke much more the 
same language than he and his son. Yielding to Tad’s en- 
treaties, he put off their departure from the inn for two days, 
which Tad spent happily with the Italian mechanic and Tom 
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Eames. His most articulate rapture came when he was per- 
mitted to go for the trial spin after the motor trouble had been 
diagnosed and treated, seated on the front seat between the 
Italian mechanic and Tom Eames. Afterwards he stood with 
his father and waved good-by to his new friends, a wistful 
look on his small, composed face. “Why don’t you get a 
car, Dad?” he demanded. “Lots better fun than climbing 
mountains!” . . . Thornton recognized that it made little dif- 
ference where the youth of the day happened to be born or | 
reared: they were from their birth attuned to the mechanical 
rhythm of the period and gravitated towards its forms as 
ducks go to water. . . . “Perhaps another year I'll have a car 
if you still want one,” he conceded, and persisted in his 
mountaineering plan. Tad was docile and good-natured, and 
father and son parted at the end of the summer at Zurich 
passable friends. Thornton felt convinced that a few years 
of “German thoroughness,” as every one then called it ad- 
miringly, would do his son no harm, no matter whether he 
developed sufficient mechanical ability to warrant putting him 
later into an American technological school. So he departed 
well enough satisfied with his first experiment of being a 
father, and dismissed Tad’s case from his mind, for the 
present. 


4 


Thornton then resumed his wanderings in the Old World. 
He found himself at twilight of a September day before the 
majestic ruin of the Greek temple at Pesto. Indifferent to the 
warnings of the taxi-chauffeur, he lingered there until dark, en- 
grossed in the solemn perfection of the ancient temple, isolated 
in the broad, level plain, alone and lonely, testifying to a re- 
mote beauty, a harmonious conception of life that had come 
down to our day only in broken and bruised fragments. Sitting 
there before the temple Thornton felt the essence of the Greek 
perception of life filter irresistibly into his imagination, the . 
spring from which so many polluted streams of inspiration had 
run out over all the world. Builders had magnified and distorted 
the severe original, but had not got away from it in two 
thousand years! Thornton remembered vaguely the grandiose 
Art Building at the World’s Fair on whose construction he 
had been employed as a young man. The architect of that 
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immense building had genius, he recalled, but how far he had 
been forced from the restraint, which rested here before his 
eyes in the twilight of the deserted swamp! ... More than 
ever Thornton hungered to pursue his idea, to get back 
somehow to the basic, the underlying, the original germ of 
beauty, to strip away all the overlaid sophistications of modern 
living. The Greek temple at Pesto, in its gloom and its so- 
lemnity, did more to educate him than all his college years. 

From Pesto, he flitted to Brindisi, across to Greece, to Egypt, 
on to India, Ceylon, Java, up into Burmah, and to China, seek- 
ing, observing, running to the source the changing conceptions 
of racial expression in building homes and temples. Spring 
found him in Japan facing the Pacific, nearly ready to jump 
across the ocean to his own country where exercise of his art 
and the expression of his new-found ideas must be, if ever. 
For the most part he had avoided successfully the aimlessly 
wandering tourist herd of Americans and English, but in Japan 
he met an architect who had made something of a name for 
himself in America—Alfred Robinson. 

Thornton remembered vaguely one of Robinson’s houses that 
had once been pointed out to him in Denver—a thing of 
long, low parallel lines hewn out of rock, original, but locally 
much ridiculed as ‘“‘the freak house.”’ Some emotional catas- 
trophe had broken the man’s life, which, American-fashion, 
the newspapers had taken up and advertised all over the land. 
Robinson became a sort of outcast, a pariah, for, in character- 
istic fashion, the American public defended its sexual code by 
making life impossible for one of its ablest artists. Robinson 
was now prematurely old, haggard, the squalid publicity to 
which his soul had been exposed as to a furnace blast stamped 
and seared in the man’s face. . . . Thornton found great in- 
spiration in the broken artist. Their minds had traveled much 
the same path. He delayed his sailing in order to make a tour 
with Robinson of the remoter sections of the island, and to 
formulate more clearly his own discoveries and aims. Archi- 
tecture, Robinson held, was the most intimate, the most char- 
acteristic, expression of race, and conversely had the subtlest 
and deepest influence upon human life. America was a coun- 
try without an architecture, the colonial importations hav- 
ing never wholly rooted themselves, and was now borrowing 
indiscriminately. American architects educated almost exclu- 
sively under French influence, and a debased period of 
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France at that, were blind to the central problem—the de- 
velopment of something suitable, indigenous and individual. 
They were all afraid! as much afraid as the politicians and 
the social leaders, afraid of criticism, more afraid of “being 
out of it! ...” Robinson referred vaguely to his own per- 
sonal catastrophe that had forever blocked his path, and spoke 
wistfully of recent building in the United States. “You should 
come back,” Thornton urged. “With our huge mixed popula- 
tion, the spread of wealth and power among the people of other 
than Anglo-Saxon inheritance, there must surely come a fresh 
impulse some day.” But the older man, prematurely aged, 
shook his head. “Even if I had it in me, I must think of 
her!” he muttered, and as if to hand on the little treasure of 
his soul, acquired with such pain, he poured out on Thornton, 
stranger as he was, the sum of his thought and purpose. 
“Perhaps,” he said, “you will be able to impose yourself— 
but it is a fearful undertaking. .. .” 

His last day in Tokio, Thornton attended a dinner given 
by a classmate whom he had run across. Gifford Wheeler had 
gone out to the East from college, twenty-two years be- 
fore, to enter his father’s business of importing, and had re- 
mained in the East, chiefly in Japan, except for a single visit 
to ‘‘the old college” at a class reunion. And he had remained 
an American college boy, grown fat and lazy, with too much 
food and drink; had been content to be the outsider, living 
superficially on the obvious amenities of his environment, much 
liked in “the foreign colony.”’ There were at the dinner mainly 
members of the English and American diplomatic service sta- 
tioned in Tokio. Thornton was seated next to a young Ameri- 
can woman married to an English undersecretary, whose name 
he failed to catch. He had seen so few of this class of Ameri- 
cans that he examined his companion with amused attention. 
She was thin, anemic, with large black eyes, her face much 
painted, and eyebrows cut and colored, dressed in a Spanish 
costume. Her high voice broke perpetually into a giggle that 
brought froth to her lips. From the first glance that she gave 
him Thornton realized that whoever she was and wherever she 
had lived she considered herself the fine product of the day, 
something special, rare, exceptional. She tried him first on his 
acquaintance, skipping from Tokio to Paris, London, New 
York, and as she found him dumb to her references to well- 
known names, she switched the talk to art and glibly ran off a 
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list of notables. From there to music. She was a musician, 
etc. Thornton listened, trying to realize the peculiar office 
of art in the mind of this voluble woman. It was an irritant, 
like a sexual irritant, he concluded, with its own code of 
values, its own language. It had nothing to do with beauty 
or with passion. He tried to imagine this thin, nervous, 
irritable feminine figure in passion, or with child, and his 
imagination gave it up. ... And art, he reflected, the pur- 
suit of beauty, the interest in beauty, was yielded more and 
more in a competitive age to women, especially in America, 
to women like this one, who took it as a substitute for living, a 
subject for chatter, of personal distinction. . . . Mutually, the 
two turned away. 

A heavy, florid, handsome Englishman was discussing the 
growth of German influence in the East. “One sees those 
beggars everywhere, their ships and their goods and their 
beastly representatives!” It was a sympathetic topic, ap- 
parently, in this circle, and for the rest of the dinner the con- 
versation became animated and general. Both men and women, 
feeling free in the intimacy of their own kind, denounced “‘Ger- 
man encroachment,” “German arrogance,” ‘German influence.” 
“We'll have trouble with those beggars yet,” their host af- 
firmed hotly, “sticking their noses in every one’s pie.” Thorn- 
ton, who knew nothing about the matter and cared nothing, 
listened aloofly to the varied denunciation of Germany. At the 
root of it was apparently envy and fear, the selfish fear of those 
who had had for a long time “a good thing” in the East, which 
they had shared among themselves after a fashion with a few 
minor squabbles, and they were now uniting themselves against 
a newcomer, a nouveau riche of the nations, with his bad 
manners, his big ships, his damnable persistence and ingenuity 
in pushing himself in. . . . “I tell you,” said the heavy Eng- 
lishman, “it will come to a showdown, as you Americans say, 
before many years.” And the party nodded and looked serious. 
They felt that being “in the service,” as they called their pro- 
fession, they were placed in a superior position to observe na- 
tional currents. Thornton wondered if these somewhat child- 
ish people, with their chatter about surfaces, their prejudices 
and predilections, could have any influence in moulding national 
friendships and animosities. He thought not, then, and found 
their assumption of importance amusing. . . , When the party 
had exhausted the Germans and the local gossip of sexual in- 
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trigue, it broke up sleepily, the painted lady passing Thornton 
with a slight nod as an obvious “outsider.” His host kept him 
for a last whiskey and soda and a talk of “old college days.” 
When they were alone Thornton asked idly, ‘Gifford, who was 
the American woman next me at dinner?” ‘Mrs. Keane- 
Smith, the wife of the big Englishman. She was one of the 
two beautiful Walton girls—you must have heard of them? 
No! Lots of money, plate glass I believe it came from. They 
were about Europe a few years ago with their mother—knew 
everybody. The other one married an American, I believe, — 
and is living over there. . . . Mrs. Keane-Smith is very much 
in it here, odd-looking, isn’t she? something between a Spanish 
Goya and a geisha girl. . . . He’s a good sort, bit heavy, in the 
English way.” ... “Do you really believe that stuff about the 
Germans?” Thornton asked. “I certainly do,” Wheeler rasped 
back. “TI see it in my business, I can tell you—and all over. 
It isn’t their competition—nobody’d mind fair competition,” 
etc. . . . Thornton, walking back through the soft spring night 
to his hotel, yawned with weariness from the evening. It was 
like a mouthful of sand instead of bread, such social inter- 
course, and whenever he had been caught in it he had had the 
Same sense of weariness creeping through mind and body. 
Did they really believe all those absurd things they said? 
‘They were like malicious children who loved to hear them- 
selves talk, malevolent and idle children, arrogating impor- 
tance to themselves. American wealth—“plate glass,” was it? 
or coal or oil or cement or window shades? It made little 
difference what the source when it got to the second genera- 
tion. It ran to Mrs. Keane-Smiths. ... Shells. ... He 
heard her perpetual giggle, saw her painted face, the dis- 
agreeable oozing of saliva when she became excited. Ameri- 
cans abroad had something thin, empty about them, as if 
you might put your fist through them. Why did they lose 
character, fiber, integrity, when they exported themselves? 
Was it something in the rootless growth of their nurture? ~ 
He went to sleep with a dim picture of many American 
women with faces like Mrs. Keane-Smith, dangling suspended 
from baskets, waving to and fro in the air, like certain 
plants, seeking nourishment, trying to attach themselves to 
something. ... 

Following a suggestion that Robinson had given him, Thorn- 
ton finished his wanderings by spending several months among 
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the Hopi and Zuni Indians in Arizona, studying their stone 
dwellings, especially Walpi, where he lived for a time. This 
was perhaps the most fruitful experience of his travels. There 
was something in this severe, colorful, primeval desert of the 
American Southwest, with its abysmal revelations of prehistoric 
life, its grandeur of space and line, its gorgeous warmth, its 
Titanic isolation and indifference to time and man, that sank 
into his soul and affected all his work thereafter. . . . One day 
it came to him on the desert that he had finished his education 
and was ready to produce. He paid off his guides, and ten days 
later surprised Susan greatly by walking into the DeLong cot- 
tage at Prettyman Neck on the Maine Coast. “You’ve got a 
beard!” Susan exclaimed critically—she did not like innova- 
tions—“and you are as brown and thin as an Indian!” Thorn- 
ton, glancing over the orderly cottage with the tea things 
made ready for the afternoon service, laughed back, ‘“There’s 
one place in the world that never changes, Susan!” “Just as 
well, brother,”’ Susan replied, ‘to have something settled in the 
family. . . . Where are you off to next?’ His eyes wan- 
dered over the thin, straight little firs to the rocky coast, out 
between Loud’s Island to the strip of cold blue sea beyond the 
Point, through which some small coasting vessels were stiffly 
sailing, and he said, “I think I’ll stay here, just here!” 

“Good!” said Susan. “We'll fatten you up!” : 

Two boys came tumbling up the veranda steps and rushed 
upon the tea table. 

“FHfere’s an uncle, boys,” Susan called out. . . . “Now, Jar- 
vis, tell us all about it, all your adventures. . . . Ellie said she 
saw you in Italy, poking about by your lonesome—she offered 
you a seat in their car, but you turned her down!” 

And Thornton, looking upon Susan through half-closed eyes, 
with all his old affection, realized that he could tell her nothing 
about himself, nothing, except the names of the places he had 
passed through and the names of the people he had avoided. 


5 


Undoubtedly the two most considerable buildings designed 
by Jarvis Thornton were done at this time. One was a work- 
ing-girls’ hotel in the heart of Philadelphia, put up experi- 
mentally by a philanthropist. It was built of flat slate slabs, 
common in that part of the country, in long narrow terraces, 
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each floor receding and breaking at front and rear to horizontal 
lines. It still stands and the passerby is likely to have his train 
of thought jolted as he comes upon it in the clutter of brick 
and plaster and false corrugated iron facades of its neigh- 
bors. “Queer building that,” he thinks, and for a brief moment 
he may wonder how it strayed in here. It was found difficult 
to heat, and the owner never repeated the experiment. . . . The 
other was a hotel and amusement park combined put up by an 
ambitious Bohemian in the Northwest section of Chicago. (The 
bucket shopper, Charlie, introduced Thornton to the Bohemian 
one day when the two found themselves in the little rear office — 
of the bucketshop.) ... “I want something to stand out— 
something which mak it known all over it’s my place!” the 
Bohemian explained with pride. . .. And the Bellevue Gar- 
dens, as the building came to be known, fulfilled the require- 
ment. In deference to the environment of flat buildings and 
low one-story booths of stores up and down the neighboring 
blocks, Thornton built the hotel of cement, a heavy brown 
cement, with small apertures upon the street, forbidding, mo- 
notonous on the outside like the flat prairie, only permitting 
touches of color and pinnacles and minarets on the long sky 
line, like the play of clouds above the flat prairie. It teased 
and invited from the long perspective of the avenue, crowded 
with trolley cars and trucks. But it was not until one was 
inside the beer garden, that the building opened itself in its — 
terraced mass of line, broken and intermittent, set off with 
striking colors, used daringly to relieve the eye, and an odd 
ornamentation of pointed sandstone corbels. It gave the ei- 
fect of a multitudinous community, a self-contained dwelling. 
. . . When it was opened with a big orchestra in the garden, 
dancing between the two enfolding wings, it created all the 
sensation and remark that its Bohemian proprietor desired. 
And it caused, as Thornton’s work was destined to do always, 
comment in architectural journals, for the most part critical 
and suspicious. The Bellevue Gardens was visited by many 
of the profession, to be laughed at, scorned, and by some few 
grudgingly estimated as “original”—“its own style.” Doubt- 
less it would still be serving its function if it had not been for 
the Eighteenth Amendment, which closed its doors, and after 
a period of desolate neglect, an attempt to revive it as a dance 
hall, it was recently pulled down and the space covered by a 
garage for a department store. All that remains of Thornton’s 
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masterpiece, the gay, up-flinging lines of the Bellevue Gardens, 
is the solid brown wail along the avenue, which the garage 
owner thriftily retained, and the watercolor sketches of the 
building preserved by Susan. ... 

There are, also, of this period, a few private houses, one for 
Mrs. Maxim Fabyan in the northern woods of Michigan of 
log and green cement, a kind of hunting lodge enclosed with a 
heavy wall, another on the slope of a New Hampshire hillside 
of purplish red brick, baked on the premises in an old clay pit, 
and a few around Prettyman Neck and elsewhere on the Maine 
coast. There was not much demand for Thornton’s houses. 
People said they were original and interesting, unique, but 
difficult to live in, not adapted to the manifold mechanical in- 
ventions of the day for saving service and easing housekeep- 
ing cares: they seemed designed for a simpler people, con- 
tent with less comfort, with fewer demands upon life than the 
modern householder. Moreover, Thornton was reputed to be a 
difficult person to work with, for he examined his prospective 
client with an even more searching care than the client did 
the architect, trying to determine whether he could imagina- 
tively produce something suitable not only for the place desig- 
nated, but for the family to be served. He held that the build- 
er’s business was everything from the foundation stone to the 
decoration and furniture and grounds—it was to be a complete 
thing, his building, a unit, and he was responsible for it to the 
last detail, as a painter would be for a portrait, even. to the 
frame and the signature. He was positive, dictatorial, often 
curt with his clients: if they could not understand the neces- 
sity of his having a free hand, of his creating for them without 
let or hindrance, they could go elsewhere, to one of the ready- 
made building tailors, of whom there were an increasing host. 
And he would have no shoddy construction, no cheapening to 
get a larger building or a more pretentious effect. It might 
be as small as a shed, but it must be enduring, solid, built to 
last. On the other hand he was ready to give far more time and 
effort to his building than other architects, who had large 
office forces to maintain, high rents to pay, and who were 
ambitious to make a good living and keep their families in 
the best bourgeois style. Thornton made a meager living 
from his profession, and seemed indifferent to money, taking 
poorly-paid work if he felt sure of the conditions or the oppor- 
tunity tempted him. Susan often reproached him for his “un- 
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businesslike” ways of turning down good chances. She had 
artfully maneuvered so that Mrs. Eames, who wanted to 
build a big house on Loud’s Island, should ask Jarvis to under- 
take it. After Thornton had had a long talk with Elaine, 
who knew exactly what she wanted, he referred her amiably to 
Perry Hale. ‘He'll do that trick for you—he’s great on adapt- 
ing styles.” For what she wanted was a big brick Georgian 
house, something like one she had visited in England. Thorn- 
ton told her it would be an eye-sore on the Maine coast, 
utterly unsuitable, and refused to have anything to do with 
it. “An atrocity, Susan,’ he retorted to his dismayed sister. 
“You wouldn’t want me to do a thing like that!” ... Susan 
trembled lest he had let Elaine Eames perceive his contempt 
for her desires. Perry Hale designed the house for her, and 
charged a large fee. The roof was very bad because Mrs. 
Eames insisted upon introducing sleeping porches at will, and 
Perry obligingly put them in. The big, gaunt, shiny red 
brick Georgian house still squats on one of the loveliest sites 
of the New England shore. ‘The creepers, as if disdaining 
its raw surfaces, refuse to hide its ugliness, and a few 
scrawny trees, French poplar by origin, wave excitedly up and 
down the formal drive. ... “It’s awful, Susan,” Perry Hale 
admitted in a frank moment, “but she would have it just so, 
and she seems pleased with it! . . . I had to have the money, 
though. Jarvis was lucky enough not to need it as badly as 
I did!” ... When Susan urged her brother to revive the 
old plan of a partnership with Perry Hale, he shook his 
head. ‘“We’d split in a month, and I’d just lose a good 
friend. . . . It’s too late, Sue, to run me into somebody else’s 
mould.” 

Forest remarked to his wife: 

“Why worry yourself about Jarvis? He seems content and 
happy with his way of life—and he certainly harms nobody by 
his crankiness!” 

Susan could not be satisfied with her brother’s isolation and 
“queerness.”” She loved him, and she wanted to see him famous, 
on committees, his name in the newspapers and magazines, 
all the flutter of success about him that less deserving men, 
younger men, were receiving so prodigally, even the flippant 
Perry. But she could not budge him from his peculiar ways. 
“Tt’s all because of that awful woman he married,” she moaned 
_ to her husband, femininely ascribing all male misadventure to 
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awoman. “Well,” Forest equably replied, ‘what harm she did 
him is a good way back, and he seems to have survived it... . 
Perhaps,” he added mischievously, “history will write her down 
as the inspiration of a great artist—who knows! .. . The little 
worm in the oyster shell makes the pearl, you know.” . 
Forest DeLong had an irresistible optimism in viewing the per- 
plexities of others. 


6 


Thornton was content, if not happy. He did not like his 
growing isolation from his world, his loneliness, more than any 
healthily constituted man in middle life. But he saw no help 
for it. That was himself, his fate, and he made the best of it, 
forgot it in his work, which absorbed him. He had an address 
in an old house on the East side, New York, and he spent long 
periods in Chicago, which he found interested him in its new 
growth more than the greater metropolis. It seemed as if 
Chicago, once it had digested its enormous mixed population, 
might develop a civilization of its own, more distinctive than 
that of any American city hitherto. That was in the far future, 
_ of course, but the multiplying evidences of ferment in the huge 

platter-like city beside the Lake, that overgrown village where 
he had spent a dozen miserable years, striving to fit into the 
harness, always stimulated him. ‘Some day,’ he said to him- 
self, “if things roll on as at present, some builder will have a 
free hand here and do new wonders.” But he knew it would 
not be himself: it must be some brain with foreign blood in it, 
with a different ancestral strain, and racial memories quick- 
ened by the freshness of its new environment—which to him 
was stale. ... 

For the most part he did his work at his place on the Maine 
coast, where at a little fishing village a few miles removed 
from the summer colony of Prettyman Neck he had adapted 
an old building into a rambling compound of house and 
workshop. Round Pond was a small, deep harbor, freakishly 
scooped out of the granite hillsides, its narrow entrance 
barred by a formidable sandbar, and hidden by a close 
arowth of firs. Here at the northern point had been an old 
quarry with some low buildings built of slabs of granite. 
These Thornton made into a low, continuous series of sheds 
circling the pit of the old quarry, whose depth made an 
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excellent swimming pool. He had a long, low living room 
with tiny casement windows, a great fireplace, before which his 
work table was placed. The house rambled on from this to 
dining room, bed rooms, and kitchen, on different levels, each 


added as opportunity provided. From the flat stone terrace 


outside the living room there was a view through the close 
firs of the little harbor, circled by the white houses of the fisher- 
men placed irregularly with their fronts to the harbor and the 
sea. It was a peaceful spot, snugly hidden even from the pry- 
ing eye of the summer invader in search of ‘“‘nooks.” 

Here, more and more, Thornton lived and worked. An 
old West Indian negro did for him in a casual but sufficient 
fashion, supplemented occasionally by local “‘help.’”’ Gradually 
he gathered around him a few pupils who believed in his 
methods and were content to forsake the city for long periods 
spent at the Round Pond Quarry. They lived in the village or 
made their quarters in some corner of his rambling establish- 
ment. It was a casual, austere household and distressed Susan’s 
tidy soul. But she admitted that the old Quarry had charm 
and distinction for all its rudeness, and she liked to come in 
upon the household late in the summer afternoons, walking 
over from the modernized Neck along the little shore path 
through the woods, that Thornton had cut for her. She tried 
to inveigle him to return with her to the Neck and “civiliza- 
tion,” which meant dinner parties of the community that had 
gradually, in the fifteen years they had been going there, be- 
come fashionable, or semi-fashionable. Occasionally Thornton 
accepted invitations for the pleasure of being with Susan, but 
these excursions into the sophisticated regions of Loud’s Island 
and Prettyman Neck were often disastrous, if he “let himself 
go” before good people like the Lampsters or the Tom 
Fameses, whom Susan liked and consorted with. It pained 
her to have him sink deeper into the pit of “hopeless crank,” 
for all true Americans are conformists, in behavior and 
opinion. So Thornton was relieved when the short season 
over, the city folk along the Neck and on the Island drifted 
away, leaving their closed houses shuttered and abandoned, 
and the country under the warmth of Indian summer resumed 
its natural homeliness and peace, and even the booming of a 
northeaster on the Point rendered the refuge of the Quarry 
more desirable. Then he did his best work, before the crum- 
bling birch logs on his broad hearth... . 
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One day when Susan called on him, Thornton said, “What 
do you think Leslie has done nowe” There was an incipient 
smile on his bearded lips. 

“Don’t know and don’t care, so long as she isn’t getting 
anything more out of you,” Susan snapped. 

“Tt’s somebody else this time! She’s married a Canadian 
barrister and come to live in Montreal.” 

“Married again—how could she get the man?” 

“She seems to favor the professions,’ Thornton remarked, 
thinking how little that old sore hurt. “I hope he’s a pros- 
perous barrister! . . . Clarissa writes me the news,” he said, 
pointing to a letter on his work table. ... “Poor kid, I 
wonder what it means to her!” 

“Selfish pill!”? Susan muttered picking up the letter. 

“T think Ill ask Clarissa to make me a visit, and stay if she 
likes it,” he suggested. 

“What! ... What would you call her?” 

“My—my might-have-been-daughter—it doesn’t make any 
difference, does it, what I call her?” 

“What will she call you?” 

“Oh, Jarvis, probably—that won’t bother Clarissa or me.” 

“Well, to adopt the daughter of your divorced wife by a pre- 
vious husband!” 

“Why not? Clarissa probably feels closer to me than to 
either of the other two husbands of her mother!” 

“Tt doesn’t—seem—decent, somehow,” Susan pronounced 
after reflection. : 

“Oh, it will, after you are used to Clarissa,” Thornton re- 
plied encouragingly. ‘She’s such a nice kid!” 

“T hope neither of the boys—” 

Thornton shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

“T guess the next generation must take its luck, as ours did,” 
he said dryly. 


7 


He was forty-four. Well out in the level plain of the middle 
years, no great heights to climb, no great valleys to fear—just 
the wide, encircling plain of life, sufficiently studied and ob- 
served to be well known, a hazy mist upon the blurred horizon 
of the past, with its moments of anguish, its moments, rare 
indeed, of joy. Another horizon ahead, still covered with mists, 
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towards which he was steadily plodding. And ali around him 
the footprints of the voyagers, his own and others, running 
parallel for a space, diverging, crossing, reuniting, sinking 
deeper into worn ruts. The rut of Susan and Forest, for in-- 
stance, bringing up their boys in the proper usual fashion, 
being kind to friends, entertained and being entertained, a 
little politics, a little golf and sailing, a little business—what 
not? A safe rut, that! ... The rut of the Tom Eameses, 
four children now, three houses, shuttlecocking to and fro, — 
new motor cars, getting deeper year by year—and what of 
that? Ellie Eames with the same lovely smile pouring tea 
to the same cooing, admiring circle of dull friends, planning 
in her ingenious mind how she might scurry to Honolulu 
with half the family, maroon the other half in Miami, 
pick up the fragments en route to the Riviera, and wing 
back to Loud’s Island for a few weeks before beginning over 
again in New York—a brain made to run vast hotels or 
railroads or states. ‘Such lovely children!” her friends said, 
and Susan echoed, “And Tom seems content, but he’s get- 
ting too fat. Perhaps dancing—” ‘The rut of the Gersons, 
parsimoniously living in fear of panic and destitution, mean 
with themselves, with their friends, with life, hugging the 
hope of multimillionairedom and the envy of their kind—a 
dull, deep rut into oblivion, thought Thornton. The rut of Perry 
Hale—sallow with too many cocktails, too many cigarettes, too 
many “delicate situations,” monotonously repeated—a stale 
rut, that! ... And his own? A steady, even, lonely rut, run- 
ning out at a tangent into the misty horizon. Whither, for him 
or for the others? The Eameses seemed to reply for all— 
enough, to live, eat, motor, talk, and get strong children to do 
the same in their day. a 

There was a new President, and a new panacea, a Demo- 
cratic panacea instead of a Progressive panacea, which had 
frittered out and found itself no panacea at all, not even pro- 
gressive. There was the flourish of war with neighbor Mexico, 
a great flourish of fine-sounding words, and a weary watch 
along the Rio Grande. A new sort of Presidential English to 
adorn the newspapers, and the old fashion of “passing the 
buck” at Washington. ... 

“A great many people seem to be going abroad this year,” 
observed Susan in late winter. 

“Where else can they go?” Jarvis asked. 
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“I wish some of them would rent our house; I’d like to 
travel a bit myself!” Susan sighed. ‘I’m sick of keeping house 
for ungrateful servants,” she added plaintively. “It’s hard to 
get three to do what they keep four or five for in other houses.” 

Forest’s salary had increased by decorous steps until he was 
now earning twenty thousand dollars a year, but, as Susan ob- 
served, what is the use of more salary if food, clothes, rents, 
and schools all go marching on in the same proportion? “I 
feel poorer now than when we married and went to live in that 
Scarsdale cottage!”’ Susan exclaimed despondently. 

“But you have grown, sister Susan, little Sue,” her brother 
hummed. ‘You want more things, you need more to make you 
happy, sister Sue!” 

Susan made a face. 

“And so would you if you lived a normal life.” 


“God preserve me from the normal life,” laughed Thornton, . 


“if it’s anything like what I see all about me. Normal Ameri- 
CA Ie ts 6. 

Having drunk his tea, stroked the cat, and absorbed his 
third muffin, he went out into the raw March evening and 
strolled up through the cavernous, roaring streets to his rooms. 
New York was rebuilding itself, the skyscrapers boldly march- 
ing up town farther each year, more new towering skyscrapers, 
with imposing effect seen from a twenty-story window, dwari- 
ing still more the huddled little atoms that flowed far, far down 
between them in the streets. The air stank still more of the 
motor exhaust, and the roar of traffic kept up until four in the 
morning, the roar of the great city... . There was a slump 
in the price of securities this year, nobody knew why; but 
the flood of shoppers poured into New York, and the flood of 
goods, goods, things, things, mounted ever higher. According 
to Gerson, Thornton reflected, there must be so much more 
human happiness in the world because the index figures of ex- 
changes of goods kept mounting. He laughed—and snatched 
himself from oblivion beneath the wheels of a careening lim- 
ousine. Within a man clutched a woman in his arms and de- 
voured her mouth regardless of the crowded street. Anything 
to escape! Drink, women, stocks, sport... . 

The level plain of life in this best of all possible worlds, in 
the richest and most “progressive” of all modern countries— 
what did it signify? . . . “Honk!” shrieked a motor-bus, as if 
to say, “If you don’t like me, get out of the road. I am Life!” 
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. . . Thornton, musingly, dropped a dime into the box of the 


blind peddler of pencils at the corner. “I wonder if he saw — 


me?” and to test it, he passed again before the sightless mendi- 
cant and dropped a silver dollar. ‘He did, he did! Even the 
blind see in this marvelous modern world of ours!—what they 
want to see.” 
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PART THREE 
Moving Waters 


Chapter 10: The Ground Cracks 


I 


THORNTON was in Switzerland when the War broke. He had 
gone over to meet Tad, who was now nearly seventeen. Fa- 
ther and son were in the mountains the fatal first days, with- 
out news of what was happening in a frightened, distracted 
world. When they returned to their hotel at Meyran they 
found it almost empty, the bewildered innkeeper in heated argu- 
ment with a frantic American woman, who was demanding 
money on her letter of credit, iterating, “But there’s my sick 
baby—lI must have the money—you must give it to me—my 
sick baby—I must get away at once,” broken by the wailing 
of a peevish child. Again the mother’s insistence, ‘“But my 
child is sick,” etc., as if the world must stop moving for her one 
sick child. . . . Thornton beckoned the innkeeper from his 
private office and handing him a thousand-franc note told him 
to pacify the woman. Then without waiting for thanks he 
hastily gathered together a few articles and with Tad caught 
the last train that left for Italy, which was crowded to suffoca- 
tion. One incident of that slow flight to the nearest port re- 
mained stamped in his memory when other more significant ex- 
periences had disappeared: in the crowded compartment where 
Tad either stood between his legs or sat on his knees, an elderly 
American woman occupied a corner with her maid opposite her. 
The two had a mass of luggage that filled the racks above the 
seats and cluttered the floor, and the old woman, who kept up 
a perpetual whining complaint at the discomforts of the tedi- 
ous journey, hugged close one precious article of her luggage, 
a black dressing bag, marked in gold letters, Mrs. Theodore 
Walton. This incumbrance on the crowded bench almost 
squeezed a small Swiss woman off her seat, but with aged per- 
tinacity the old woman resisted every attempt to dislodge the 
bag. Thornton watched the old woman’s manceuver with 
amused contempt, which rose to rage when at a station more 
huddled travelers were jammed into the crowded compartment 
in spite of the American woman’s feeble effort, assisted by her 
| 235 
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maid, to hold the door against them. One was a woman of the 
working class with a child in her arms. The Mrs. Walton of 
the black bag snapped and grumbled at the new discomfort, 


until suddenly Thornton snatched the dressing case, slung — 


it under the bench, and pressed the woman with the child 
into the vacant space. “What do you mean, sir!” the old 
woman in the corner exclaimed, angrily, groping for the 
alarm cord. “Do you not know how to treat a lady?” 
Thornton, seeing the thin lips of the old woman working 
nervously, read the story of her peevish, spoiled character; 
probably she was the unconscious bully of a family, whose 
money protected her in her petty assumptions and selfishness, 
and his anger vanished in contempt. The war might possibly 
teach idle Americans like this selfish old woman some sense 
of proportion. He turned his back upon the angry woman, 
who kept repeating impotently, “Ill report you to the con- 
ductor, I'll have you put off the train at the next station! 
Get my bag, sir!” Thornton kicked the gold-marked dressing 
case farther under the bench and strode into the aisle, to remain 
until the train reached Genoa. . . . There he saw the hysteri- 


cal mob of American travelers that came pouring into the port — 


on every train, demanding, expostulating, denouncing, part of 
the mob of two hundred thousand spoiled children of the 
United States, who at this tragic moment were hurling futile 
cries to the heavens because Europe had not put off its war 
until they were comfortably settled at home. Disgusted at 


the pettiness and meanness of his countrypeople, at their child- — 


ish egotism and squabbling among themselves for comfort, 
Thornton gave up his passage on the next steamer to a school 
teacher in his hotel, handing Tad over to her care, cabled 
Susan to meet the boy in New York, and made his way back 
into the storm area against the tide of frightened fugitives. In 
his slow progress into France he saw many terrible personal 
tragedies. However it might it be for purposes of government 
and diplomatic intrigue, Europe had become essentially one big 
family that had intermarried freely for generations and moved 
about freely as inclination or family affection or business in- 
terest had determined. It was a vast haystack from which it 
was impossible to sort out the separate national bundles, and 
the effort could be accomplished only at the cost of broken 
human lives. A young Englishwoman sitting dazedly on her 
luggage in Turin told him that her husband, a German scholar, 
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was probably in the Kaiser’s army. “Where shall I go?” she 
cried. ‘Who wants me?” Thornton helped her into the train 
for Rome, where she had friends. “I will wait there,’ she 
said simply, tragically, “until this civil war of Europe is 
ended.” 

It was better i in Paris by the time that Thornton reached the 
city, for the silly American mob had been shipped off or dis- 
posed of in some way, and the city had settled into the deadly 
stillness of suspense. 

It was now possible to gain some idea of the general situa- 
tion from the newspapers, and Thornton spent his first days 
devouring the published accounts of the invasion of Belgium 
and the first rudimentary versions of what was later elab- 
orated into the stupendous myth of the origin of the war. It 
was all so clear and simple then, so tragically, so beautifully 
simple! Right was all on one side, standing like a splendid 
knight in shining armor, awaiting the dastardly assault of foul 
Might in a German helmet. Ah, so thrillingly, beautifully 
simple! Walking the silent, dark streets of the city awaiting 
its doom, Thornton could feel his soul swell within him. At 
last out of all the mean trafficking, the selfish indulgences of 
peace, there had risen a great cleansing Cause! At last men 
were to be saved from themselves, not only here in Europe the 
Golgotha, but in America, the world over, to be saved from the 
sodden self-interest, the sodden comfort- -getting to which they 
had sunk; they were to be tried by fire in a terrible crucible and 
the dross of their machine lives, sunk in sloth and evil, to be 
burned away. Thus, thanks to Germany’s assumption of the 
role of evil the war was to become the Holy War, needed by all 
the nations, for a purge of their blind materialism, and vic- 
tory was to come shortly, sharply, dazzlingly to the cham- 
pions of Right, especially to the innocent and long-suffering 
French. The pretty fairy story, which it was so easy to be- 
lieve and to elaborate in those first weeks of sudden alarm, 
terror, resolution! ... 

It was in this mood exalted by the nobility of the Cause, 
looking for the purification of man through the purge of suf- 
fering and woe, that Thornton joined the little company of sym- 
pathetic Americans who went out after the far-flung bloody 
battles of the Marne in search of the wounded. He saw with 
his own eyes for the first time the black destruction of modern 
war, the hollow, windowless houses, villages razed, the ugly 
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scars of shellfire in the green forests, the ruined churches of 
Champagne. And he saw the misery of refugees, women, old 
people, and children, wandering like animals through the fields, 
hiding in drains and the rubbish of cellars, children with the 
idiot stare of fright, never to be effaced, women haggard with 
horror giving birth on the street to their babies. ... His 
heart hardened against the German, accepting the myth, gloat- 
ing in the frenzy of personal hate. . . . He helped to drag the 
rotting gangrened forms of wounded men from the little 
churches, the hovels, the ditches, the copses of the wood, where 
they had crawled to die. He lifted the: noisome figures of 
dying men from the stinking cars of the hospital trains, which 
had wandered lost for days and weeks on the side tracks of 
southern France. And he cursed “the Kaiser” with all the 
force of his soul. ... Thus the first months until the war 
settled into a grim struggle in the trench-scarred wound from 
Flanders to Switzerland, and in the gloom of a sullen winter 
the minds of men steadied, clarified, set desperately in resolve. 
A little band of American and French friends, young and 
middle-aged men, met at the Café du Panorama, on one of 
the Boulevards near the Observatoire, discussed the war, com- 
forted each other with denunciations of Germany and con- 
trived ways of proving their devotion to France. Those were 
still the glorious days of the war, the days of pure, personal 
heroism, when men’s souls were comforted by heroic stories of 
the devotion of youth, when one saw France as a bleeding, suf- 
fering figure of heroic grandeur, to which one vowed one’s life 
and every effort. Glorious days of lofty feeling, of sacrifice and 
pure devotion. . . . The young graduates of St. Cyr went to 
the baptism of fire in dress uniforms, disdaining the protec- 
tion of service uniform. ‘The days of rapid enlistment in 
England. The youth of Europe rushing eagerly, heroically to 
the sacrifice. It was called a Crusade and the heroic youth 
(of the Allied armies) Crusaders, defending the Right... . 
Mankind had risen, thrown off its materialism, responded to the 
call of sacrifice, as in the great times of the past. It was a 
privilege to be young these days, to die for one’s country, to 
die for the Cause—to establish honor and peace and justice 
among the nations. ...So Thornton thought, bitterly re- 
gretting his years. 

He had joined a young Norwegian friend, also an engineer, 
in offering his services to the French government and had been 
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assigned technical work near Arras, which occasionally took 
him into the trenches, where efforts were already being made 
to construct drainage systems. There he saw the patience, the 
heroism of English and French boys, now officers, a few months 
before school boys, and he saw also the frightful waste of all 
this beautiful heroism, the stupidity, ignorance, and criminal 
incompetence of those who sent youth to its death by thousands 
and tens of thousands. He saw fresh English lads walk up and 
down among their men, exposing themselves heedlessly, in the 
bravado of youth, until one day he warned a youngster, scarcely 
older than his Tad, ‘““My boy, that is foolish, to waste your 
life needlessly. Keep down!” He turned about his work, and 
when he came back he saw the English lad lying face down out- 
side the trench. “Damned idiot,’ muttered the Norwegian, 
“Jet him rot there as an object to the other foolhardy boys.” 
But Thornton, remembering his Tad and the reckless leap of 
youth to prove its nerve, crawled over the trench on his belly 
and wormed his way to the fallen boy. He was dead. 


2 


Frenchmen were freezing in the slime of trenches in cotton 
uniforms. There was no ammunition, no wood—nothing. 
Thornton realized that his place was not in laying water drains, 
but in Paris procuring material, advising on technical problems. 
It took time and patience, he found, to worm one’s way to at- 
tention from any one in authority in the War Office. If there 
was confusion near the battle lines, there was colossal ineffi- 
ciency in the offices and—universal taint—eraft. If, as it 
came to be computed, it took ten men behind the line to sup- 
port one fighting soldier, Thornton discovered that of those 
ten men at least two would be corrupt and would spend their 
energies in knifing the fighter. Self-interest, he soon realized, 
is rarely killed or cured by war beyond a few weeks’ time: it 
goes under ground and burrows, destructively, even faster than 
in peace! . . . The beauty of his picture of bleeding, suffering 
France was blurred somewhat by his daily experiences at the 
Invalides. It required the heartening companionship of the 
Café du Panorama, contact with the little people of France, 
giving their all, their husbands and children and lovers, to re- 
store his faith in the sublime myth of the purification by 
ae 
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At last he won his way to somebody in authority not afraid 
to act, and in the winter of 1915 returned to the United States 
with a commission to contract for supplies urgently needed. 
The mood of his own country was a puzzle for which he never 
found the correct solution. Landing in New York, busy 
about its usual occupations, still more in Chicago that had ap- 
parently not yet heard of the War except as a dinner-table 
topic, or as the subject for an occasional self-congratulatory 
editorial in its leading newspapers, was like coming from some 
vast cathedral where a high requiem mass was in progress, the 
solemn notes of the organ mingled with the groans of the dying 
and the tears of the bereaved into the blinding light of noon 
on some city street, where people race and jostle and push 
in their selfish errands. America seemed to him then mean, 
petty, far off from the heart of the world. Already the war 
bloat had begun to appear: business was looking up, every- 
where. “If this war only lasts till next spring,” he heard on 
all sides. The President’s famous proclamation of neutrality 
was framed and hung in the offices. (Susan related how Ju- 
liana Lawrence, as a devout believer in the President, had 
framed not only the Neutrality Proclamation, but a news- 
paper portrait of the great pacifist, and hung them over her 
desk in her library and taught her children to say their 
prayers before them.) 

There were exceptions. Perry Hale had closed his office and 
was leaving for France. “I am not too old and fat to do some- 
thing for my other mother,” he joked in his old spirit. Forest, 
in spite of his bald head and nearly fifty years, was talking of 
ambulance service. Tom Eames, too, was going. These ex- 
ceptions, however, were from the same stratum of American 
life—those who had sentimental ties with Europe, especially 
with France, and who had found it easy, inevitable, to absorb 
the myth about the War now being industriously popularized 
by emissaries from England and France. . . . Thornton while 
in Chicago dined with the Gersons and met another aspect of 
the American state of mind. Gerson by blood Swedish, with a 
trace of German ancestry, was instinctively pro-German. 
“France will be taught a lesson,” he said authoritatively to 
Thornton. ‘She will become a third-class power in Europe,” 
he said, adding hypocritically, “I shall be sorry, for I like the 
French people, but they are misled.” ‘Perhaps,” Thornton 
muttered. “But if they are to go to hell, I want to go with © 
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them, not where I shall see trimmers and German-hearted 
men,” and he glared at his old friend across the narrow domes- 
tic table. 

The two men rested like that with bared teeth, seeing into 
each other’s souls, while Molly industriously poured oil, talking 
on both sides of the question in a pretty, fluttering way. 
Thornton saw behind the rugged, flushed face of the thrifty 
banker all that ruthlessness, that trust in force and self- 
seeking, which had become for him epitomized in the Kaiser’s 
Germany. All the greed, the devilish turning of the instru- 
ments of wealth-making—all that the advance of science and 
well being of a century had given man—to personal ageran- 
dizement and a ruthless exercise of power. Almost for the 
moment he saw the mythical Hun in the sleek figure of Alex- 
ander Gerson, president of the Lakeside Trust of Chicago, and 
he hated him as he had hated the German when lifting a 
stinking, broken fragment of a man from the hospital trains 
of France. And he saw behind Gerson the mean, profiteering 
face of his own country, with greedy fingers outstretched to grab 
its money toll from bleeding Europe—that country which he 
thought needed the war most to awaken it from its foolish 
chasing after silly ends. A lot of good the war was doing 
America! If the President could be trusted to keep the nation 
out of the War, as he was promising, it would sink, far, far 
down in its material wallow, its childish conception of life. 
He was ashamed of his country, despite the efforts of a few 
along the Eastern seaboard to redeem the name of America by 
desultory charities and a somewhat aimless denunciation of Ger- 
many, and a pornographic delight in atrocities. He was 
ashamed of this land he had always loved, did not feel at home 
in it, and was eager to be back in Paris, in Europe, where men 
might be dying in agony, but at least were men enough to 
die for something they believed in. . . . So he spoke, quietly, 
to Molly Gerson, explaining his return. ‘I should not feel at 
home here,” he said. “It is so much—cleaner, over there!” 
“You always were a sentimentalist, something of a poet,” Ger- 
son put in with ponderous amiability. (Gerson habitually con- 
fused the terms idealist, sentimentalist, and poet, holding all 
three to be some sort of amiable idiocy, nice for the drawing 
room but of no significance in reality.) The two men had 
cooled by this time to a safe neutrality, and Thornton left the 
Gerson house, thinking whatever might happen he should never 
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enter it again. (Nor did he, until in due season Gerson had 


become a raving patriot and a war lord in Washington!) He — 


left Chicago with no regrets. Even Gertrude Fabyan repeated ~ 


rather mechanically the conventional patter about “wonderful 


France,” seeing nothing more in the War than a fight where you — 


liked one side or the other, and she happened to like the French. 
Thornton, reading the usual cynical and ignorant deliverances 
of the Chicago Tribune, threw the paper on the car floor, spat 
on it and ground his heel into its inanities. . . . Soon at least he 
would be where the Chicago Tribune counted no more than the 
chatter of a savage on the banks of the Congo. ... 


In this state of mind he took the first ship that offered, sail- 1 


ing for the Mediterranean, and left New York in early April, 
1915. Tad came with Susan and Forest to see him off. The 
boy’s eyes were restless; he was doing poorly at school. ‘I 
want to get into this, dad,” he said. His father counseled 
patience. “There will be a chance for you when you are ready, 
I am airaid, Tad,” he replied sadly. He knew it was merely 
the restless spirit of youth, the wish to be “‘in it,” ‘in the big 
game,” that was unsettling Tad. No conception of the issues, 
of the terrible necessity, as it seemed to him then, of the 
struggle. “All the boys want to go,” Tad said wistfully, as if 
blind parental authority was being exercised to thwart a nat- 
ural desire on his part. ‘School is no good, any longer— 
nobody works or thinks of anything but getting into the big 
scrap.” “You'll have to make yourself ready first, Tad,” 
Thornton said, wincing at the boyish phrasing of his wish to 
fight, as if the war were the mad lark of a generation. .. . 


And as Forest stepped aside with Tad, he turned to Susan. — 


“Try to keep him at school, Susan,” he said fearfully, “until 
I get back once more, perhaps this fall, if all goes well.” 
“T’ll do my best,” Susan promised, “but all the boys of our 
crowd are upset. Jarvis and Forest, Jr., are going to Platts- 
burg next summer—the Neck will be deserted.” Her lips 


quivered. Her tight, well-ordered little world was rocking ; 


under her feet, and momentarily she expected cracks to open 
in the solid ground... . 


Thornton was glad to be out at sea, away from New York, — 


with its din of meaningless activity, away from talky, childish, 
greedy, vacillating America. What was going on in Europe 
might be grim and ghastly, but it was serious. There was less 
squalor in Europe than in comfortable America—at least that 
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was the way things looked in the spring of 1915, when the 
great myth still held and the voluble statesmen of the Allies 
still preached convincingly the Crusade against Might and 
Wrong, and the Holiness of the Cause. . . . They had preached 
it so loud and so long, partly in desperation, partly to cover up 
their own tracks and save their faces, that they now said their 
piece by rote as if they believed it, and if their tongues were 
in their cheeks they were well hidden by the roll of their 
sanctimonious oratory. It was still the heroic battle of Right 
against Might—what more lovely theme was ever given to 
man’s imagination? 


3 


Thornton was delayed in Rome, which he reached on the 
first of May, in time to witness the drama of putting an 
unwilling nation into war, by the skilful use of political trick- 
ery, newspaper propaganda, and the paid rhetoric of a mar- 
velous histrionic poet.. Caught up in the pure drama of the 
spectacle swiftly unrolling before his eyes, he sat enthralled, 
as it were before a Greek play, with the hooded figure of fate 
far off beyond the Alps behind the battle lines of France— 
or rather in the secret rooms of the Cancellaria, where day by 
day the last sordid clauses of the bargain between Italy and her 
future allies were being thrashed out in a_ semi-obscurity. 
Thornton followed the Poet from Quarto to Rome, listened to 
his golden words as they fell like hot metal into the ears of 
his fellow countrymen in street gatherings, at the theater, the 
Piazza del Popolo, the Campidoglio—and the last most solemn 
moment of all when, it being generally known that the die was 
cast (the bargain concluded and signed as it had been in fact 
four weeks before in London, as Keane-Smith informed Thorn- 
ton casually), the people under the sorcery of their Poet 
broke in one flowing mass from the ancient seat of their 
glory to crowd beneath the King’s palace and there silently 
offer their lives to the Great Cause. .. . Thornton marveled 
at the power of the spoken word, these days in Rome. Ger- 
son might sneer at poetry and rhetoric, but it had its func- 
tion for men’s hearts, even in this mechanic age, even in the 
pale academic exhortations of the American President, “May 
I not, shall I not, can I not,” in which a distracted mind 
vainly felt for stability. But how much more, in the molten, 
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gleaming phrases of the greatest rhetorican of the day, in 
the most melodious tongue man has ever listened to! Words, 
words, words. . . . Thornton no longer counted them deeply, 


but here they flamed and sparkled and maddened like a | 


potion, and roused in their hearers ancient slumbering memo- 
ries of glory and greatness. The people of Rome, at least, 
were drunk with words; they hung in their shops maps with 
the visible symbols of their poet’s delirious promises, Trieste, 
and Dalmatia, and the islands of the inland seas, etc.—the 
rewards of greatness and glory. ... Up in the bare hills, 
among the little villages and towns, in the dark alleyways 
of the cities, the feelings might be different, words less 
potent, for there Thornton found sullen faces, bitter phrases 
scrawled in chalk along the mouldy walls. There, among 
the people, they knew in harsh terms of blood and taxes 
what war meant, and they were not convinced by the poet’s 
golden song, not even by the maps with Jtalia Irridenta 
blazoned in red. . . . On one of his excursions into the beau- 
tiful hill country behind Rome, Thornton found a company of 
the King’s Own Guards, the Granitieri, housed in their bar- 
racks day and night because of fear that the populace would 
stone them if they appeared and the King’s Own should be com- 
pelled to begin the war against the Hun by shooting first a few 
of his majesty’s loyal subjects. ‘They will be all right, once 
we get to the Front,” the boyish captain explained to Thornton, 
“and begin capturing a few Austrian towns.” ... It was a 
mixed business, Thornton pondered, returning in the tram 
through the golden twilight of the Campagna, this putting a na- 
tion into the war with words, to fight for Truth, Justice, Honor, 
the Right, against Barbarism, the Hun, Ruthless Might, etc. 
The roll of the familiar phrases sounded a little dull in his 
ears these days, a little tarnished seen in print on the front 
page: 2... | 

He had run across the Keane-Smiths at a Sunday luncheon 
given by the first secretary of the American embassy. Helen 
Walton Keane-Smith had for the moment neglected the culture 
of her voice in her efforts to help win the war for England and 
France. She was a trifle less painted and bedecked than in 
Tokio, Thornton observed, a trifle less bizarre, and had a fresh 
topic of conversation. She took Thornton back into her good 
graces, because of his known mission and loyalty to the Allies, 
and confided to him how all real Americans felt ashamed of the 
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part their country was playing in the war. “If it had not been 
that I am married to an Englishman, serving his country, I 
could not lift my head among my friends,” she said. ‘To think 
of our skulking behind the backs of England and France, 
making money while they protect us from destruction!” 
Thornton smiled wryly. This description of America’s attitude 
pleased him as little as Gerson’s talk. “Yes, I think we should 
go in, at once if we are to go at all,” he said, dully. Mrs. 
Keane-Smith informed him that she was contemplating a trip 
to the United States in the summer to see what she could do 
“to rouse opinion among the better class of Americans and 
show them their duty to the world and themselves.” She 
already had many dates made or pledged where she was to 
appear in drawing rooms, “of friends only,” she insisted, to 
sing some French songs and perhaps Italian ones, and old 
English ballads, in costumes, and afterwards say a few words. 
Thornton wondered what the reaction even in American 
drawing rooms of “our personal friends” would be to this 
wispy cockatoo figure, gurgling and mincing in costume her 
foreign songs. ... Ah, well, the world was at war, and 
everybody a little mad. 

Keane-Smith appeared more wide-awake than in Tokio. His 
eyes gleamed as he reminded Thornton of his talk about Ger- 
man encroachments. “Didn’t I tell you about the dirty beg- 
gars!” he roared. He had been transferred to Rome because 
of influential family connections there, which might be useful 
to the effort that England had been making from the very beg- 
ginning, “‘to get these shifty beggars into the scrap.” He told 
Thornton, “confidentially” (everything in Europe those days 
was “confidential” or “strictly confidential,” except the truth, 
and that could be had nowhere at any price, perhaps because no 
man was able to compass even a small part of it) the terms 
that Italy had finally wrung from the Allies in their necessity, 
terms already signed and sealed and deposited in the chancel- 
leries of the Allies, but by no means to be published until “the 
proper time,” for there was too much danger of disillusioning 
“the people,” already somewhat restive under the régime of 
closed parliaments and autocratic rule. Moreover, how could 
the statesmen and propagandists continue their songs of pure, 
chivalric devotion to the sublime cause of justice and right, 
once these squalid terms of conquest were made known and 
comprehended by their audiences? Thornton’s heart sank with 
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a dull ache, when he grasped the purport of the secret treaty 
of London: was a cause that had to be won by such a mean, 
grasping division of spoils any better than—he stilled the dis- 
loyal words even in his heart. It was dangerous business, 
fighting fire with fire, pitch with pitch, using German methods 
of conquest against Germany! He became grave, while Keane- 
Smith prattled on, ‘“The dirty beggars won’t even come in 
against Germany until they have sold the Huns all the cotton 
they have to make high explosive with which to kill our sol- 
diers! . . . But there’s a long road between this and peace, 
even with the Dagoes in, and strange things can happen 
before the day of reckoning comes off. The Italians may 
not feel so ‘cute,’ as you Americans say, at the Peace!” 

This from the lips of His Majesty’s servant, who had accom- 
panied the English ambassador to the Italian Foreign Office, 
that afternoon, to congratulate Italy, the Italian king, and the 
noble Italian people upon their splendid resolve to cooperate 
in the cause of Right against Might, etc. (See any newspaper 
in Italy, France, or England of the day.) 

Thornton, sick to get back to the battle front, to the groans 
of wounded and the quiet faces of the dead, where reality 
seemed to exist, honor and truth and devotion and unselfish- 
ness, away from the malodorous atmosphere of “the Rear,” es- 
pecially of the political Rear, took the night train for the 
North. He arrived in Venice, when the first bombardment 
from the sky of the defenseless city came off, and hastened on 


across the Alps, his heart still heavy within him, trying not to — 


think of what his brain remorselessly insisted he should think 
was the war—what the public saw—or was this but a facade 
of falsehoods dressed up for view? Nevertheless, the great 


myth still held for him, almost a year longer, although he 


read the newspapers less, especially the eloquent literary arti- 


cles from the writers who were “doing their bit” by encourag- — 
ing other men to die, and telling them pretty stories of their — 
deeds. And he listened less to the fervid drawing-room talk — 
of Americans in Paris, fiercer than the French in their hate © 
of the enemy, making up by fury of speech and “correctness — 
of attitude,” for the humiliation of belonging to a country © 
“too proud to fight.”” All that sickened him more and more — 
as the year 1915 dragged drearily into the next, with slaughter — 
after slaughter, and he sought the companionship of fighters, — 
of those who trembled and sorrowed, of the unknown multi- 4 
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tude of honest Frenchmen, who perforce were staking their 
all—on the great gamble of War. 


4 


Those days, the terrible gray days of the winter of 716-17, 
in Paris, Thornton went out into the streets to listen for 
the sound of the guns whose thud could be heard when the 
wind was right, even in the streets of Paris. Sometimes the 
streets were suddenly deserted, the busy ones, as if an omen 
of disaster had swept through them, driving the inhabitants to 
their homes. (It was like that the day before the Chemin des 
Dames’ slaughter filtered into public knowledge.) It seemed to 
him then that great malign forces were waging this war through 
the ether, merely using men as puppets, their passions as im- 
pulses in a larger, more infernal warfare. It seemed as if the 
thing would go on forever until all men died or could no longer 
exert a muscle. Mankind was helpless before the forces in the 
air that swept them this way and that, maddened them, so 
that reason no longer existed, and their sole power consisted 
in going through the mechanical routine of their assigned 
PAE LSe oi 6's 

The little group of lovers of France at the Café du Pano- 
rama had broken up, the sculptor Cassidy dead at Vimy Ridge, 
the engineer Bergstrom in Saloniki, the writer Loftie off to 
Russia. Thornton went there rarely, to sit and watch the little 
old woman at the desk perform her duties with mechanical 
precision, oblivious of the war, to talk to some disfigured, hor- 
ribly maimed soldier or to pay the consommations for a group 
of petites dames whose various gentlemen were at the Front or 
in their graves. . . . Walking through this sober workingman’s 
quarter that he loved, he might hear the sobs of a broken- 
hearted woman from some dark room within a courtyard and 
know that her man had been killed that day. But the people 
hid their sorrows more every day, slinking out of sight in 
their cold, cheerless dwelling holes, covering their faces against 
the day, submitting silently, sullenly, hopelessly to a cruel 
and relentless fate. The old days of gallantry, of noble 
faiths, seemed to have slipped into a dark unreality. The 
newspapers repeated the old songs by rote. Some cries from 
the trenches of a different sort were being uttered, too. A few 
English poets were bold enough to vary the conventional heroic 
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epistle from the Front by bitter statements of terrible fact. 

Suspicion was creeping into the minds of the men in the 
blood- soaked firing line that the war was all a horrible gamble, 
with the dice loaded against them, and they were beginning to 
ask themselves, “Why? why?” and no very coherent answer 
was coming from the mouths of the voluble old men whose 
business it was to keep them noble and willing cattle for slaugh- 
ter. Men and women went about their errands in the streets 
with set faces, stern. ... “I have two sons exactly on the 
front in the most active sector,” one of Thornton’s French 
friends explained to him, one day, at a chance meeting on the 
street, “and my wife sits up there all day waiting for the door 
bell to ring. It is not exactly gay, you understand, my friend?” 
No, Thornton agreed, it was not exactly gay! Easy to under- 
stand why men and women slunk preoccupied and stern through 
the day’s business. But to make up for this outward sullen 
calm and preoccupation with death and disaster, there was 
an immense whispering of gossip. All Paris, all Europe had 
been converted into a great subterranean cave of rumor, and 
the more the governments exercised their tyrannous powers to 
keep every truth from the public, and the docile press assisted 
in serving lies, in fear lest the public “morale” might crack 
under the truth, the more gossip circulated with a poisonous 
exaggeration of fact. “Two army corps had deserted, been 
turned back before reaching Paris and shot to pieces with 
seventy-fives,” “Russia was to go out of the War,” ‘“So-and- 
So was in Switzerland talking terms of peace with envoys 
from the Kaiser,” wilder and wilder, the more tightly the 
censorship was clamped on men’s minds. The necessity for 
something to believe or to hope for—the terrible human neces- 
sity to hope! ... 

These dreary days of near despair, there was one bright, 
lively spot in Paris, and that was the Hotel Ritz, where those 
who had money enough lived much as if there were no war, 
and except for the regulation English khaki or French blue 
of uniforms one could not tell that such a sorry business as 
fighting was going busily forward, not fifty miles from the hotel. 
Thornton, whose errands took him there occasionally, always 
came away amazed that enough people existed in Europe, who 
seemingly had never heard of the War, to fill the Ritz. He 
met there again the Keane-Smiths, who were now attached to 
the British embassy in Paris. Thornton attended one of Mrs. 
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Keane-Smith’s “Musical Evenings” in her salon on the second 
floor of the Ritz. The little American lady had begun to paint 
again and decorate herself in the excessive Parisian manner, 
since her return from her tournée of the drawing rooms of 
her native land. That adventure in propaganda had not been 
eminently successful, Thornton gathered from the remarks 
Mrs. Keane-Smith made about her countrypeople. Even her 
sister Cynthia seemed to think there might be another side 
to the war myth, and was associating with some very doubt- 
ful young men, who published a new “defeatist” magazine in 
New York, The New Statesman, which had recently sug- 
gested editorially that the Allies should definitely state their 
war aims and their conditions of peace. ‘As if the whole 
world did not know what we are fighting for!” “Of course,” 
assented Thornton with uncomfortable irony. “And there 
can be but one condition of peace,” she said with a strange 
feline drawing back of the lips over her jaws. “Berlin!” 
She hissed. “And unconditional surrender!” Thornton echoed 
with a hollow laugh. ... For the rest, Mrs. Keane-Smith 
had given over propaganda and the effort to win the war, 
and had returned “to my Art,” and to the duty of making 
a “center of recreation and diversion for our men, so harassed 
and worn by the war.” 

It was with this intention, Thornton realized, that the musi- 
cal evenings were held, and the painting and excessive dolling 
of the hostess had been resumed. Keane-Smith stood stolidly 
by the mantle smiling a bit fatuously at the arriving guests. It 
was evident that he greatly admired his queer little American 
wife, and relied upon her absolutely for initiative and guidance. 
Why not? Had she not moved him from Tokio to Rome, and 
now to Paris, perhaps later into the peace conference? ... 
The guests were of that extreme American-Paris social set 
whose war efforts consisted in presiding at bazaars and getting 
permits for circulation with their automobiles as near the army 
zone as possible. Thornton realized that there was a sizable 
population in Europe, fashionable and rich, who kept up, 
through all the years of the war, as nearly as possible their 
customary social activities, moving from Paris to Davos or to 
the Riviera or back again as the season demanded, dining each 
other on far other than war food. Their attitude was “cor- 
rect,’ and each one had some relative near enough those in 
power to obtain favors at need. The rich and the fashionable 
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and the socially skilled can always adapt themselves to any 
emergency—even that of a world war, bleeding their country 
white. 

Thornton made a long visit this winter to some friends who 
were stationed in a “‘quiet sector” of the Front along the Aisne, 
not far from Soissons. For three long years the line had held 
fast there, in a bend of the river running through the little 
ruined village of Folloy. The chateau of Folloy, due to its 
situation in a dense wood and at a certain angle of the en- 
veloping hills, had been almost untouched by the perpetual 
shell fire, although its outbuildings and the surrounding village 
had been obliterated. In the old chateau the officers of two 
regiments made their headquarters. This ‘quiet sector,” 
where only mornings and evenings as a sort of sportive chal- 
lenge to each other was there any considerable shell fire, and a 
rare trench engagement “‘to keep our hand in,” was used to rest 
troops that had been exposed in more active sections of the long 
line. The soldiers were housed in great limestone quarries 
from which the building stone of the neighborhood had once 
been taken, hibernated there like animals, recovering from their 
more terrible experiences elsewhere. ‘The regiments had been 
through the furnace of Verdun recently, in a few weeks would 
take part in the deadly spring offensive already in preparation 
along the fatal Chemin des Dames. . . . It was a breathing 
space they were allowed between two deaths. . . . In the long 
evenings Thornton sat with the officers around the massive 
dining room table of the chateau, talking and discussing, while 
the shells whined overhead at intervals, burying themselves 
in the pélouse behind, or in the ruined orchard or. in the old 
forest. These Frenchmen were civilians, one felt it through 
their uniforms, even after three years of service in the great 
war. They were still civilians in thought and spirit and hope, 
and they discussed the war with an objectivity and a cold 
dispassionateness that would have astounded the Keane-Smith 
set or those American sympathizers with the French who could 
not mention Germany without a curse. Thornton listened to 
their unpassionate exposition of the political and moral condi- 
tions of Europe that had led to the war with amazement and 
humility. Here were men who might at any moment be called 
on to rush out into the night to their death, who could state fair- 
mindedly that the enemy was not wholly in the wrong nor 
wholly what the mad crowd behind the lines frothing with 
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hate believed them to be. One keen-minded colonel, who had 
been a lawyer before he joined the army, explained to Thorn- 
ton the attitude of his troops towards their enemy. ‘“They re- 
gard them,” he said with a whimsical smile on his thin lips, “as 
copains d’atelier—pals of the workshop—engaged in the same 
dirty business against their will. And I think they feel more at 
home with the prisoners than with those back there.” He gave 
an expressive shrug with his thin shoulders. ‘“You’ve seen 
how our people treat the German prisoners who are assigned to 
labor in their homes? . .. Well, there is none of that racial 
animosity among the peoples that the journalists and politicians 
proclaim: the peoples would never make wars!” he summed 
up significantly. “They would quarrel, yes, exchange blows, 
but organized destruction like this, never!” ‘Yes,’ chimed 
in a captain, who had been invalided back from Saloniki with 
a wound in the leg and malarial fever, ‘and that is why we So- 
cialists are fighting—to prove to the people of Germany that 
_they are tools. If the war fails to demonstrate that for all time, 
it is a failure!” The lawyer-colonel replied, “Ah, but will it? 
It has grown so vast, so corrupt—all humanity is in it now.” 
“That is the reason for my faith,” replied the captain hotly. 
“All, all the nations must come in, in order to understand! 
Even yours,” he added, turning to Thornton. “And then 
Armageddon can turn into a Peace of the World!” “I won- 
der,” said the colonel. 

One night the military telegraph brought them the news of 
the Russian revolution. At last the Russian people, beaten, 
slaughtered, abused, had turned and kicked their Tsar out. 
The newspapers of the next days celebrated the amazing 
“bloodless” revolution. There seemed again, to Thornton, a 
revival of the spirit of the early days of the war, when he 
felt supernatural forces at work in the world. “The war 
has brought the people of Russia, those millions of ignorant 
serfs, freedom!” exclaimed the Socialist captain. ‘There was 
something infamous in our alliance with the Tsar and his 
barbarous autocracy: now we shall witness the liberation of 
_ human forces and the war will quickly end. The people will 
triumph!” “TI wonder,” pondered the lawyer-colonel. “That 
was not the story in our own revolution. There is a systole 
and diastole in human hearts that you Socialists, captain, 
never take into account. I fear a greater tyranny before 
the people of Russia enter their freedom—we shall see!” 
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... All felt that at last the stagnant waters were moving on 
the earth. Great events were in the air, the next might well be 
a revolution in Germany. “Human problems are not so easily 
solved, as you theorists like to think,” remarked the colonel. 
“One does not clear up this,’ he made a large sweeping ges- 
ture towards the fortified hillside above the river, “with a 
speech or a gesture. The root of it lies too deep, far, far 
down in human hearts. .. .” 

Nevertheless, Thornton on leaving that spot of spiritual calm 
in the midst of chaos felt that mysteries were on the way to be 
resolved, that the turning point in the death grapple of forces 
had somehow been reached. And ever after he remembered 
the group of civilian officers gathered under the whining shells, 
capable of raising their minds and their spirits calmly to an ob- 
jective view of themselves and destiny, in the face of death, 
capable of detachment as well as devotion. In the darker days 
of peace to come it was a comforting memory. 


5 


On his return to Paris Thornton found a cable from Susan. 
Tad had run away from school, enlisted in a Canadian regi- 
ment, and was now on his way to England. The pressure had 
been too much for him, the restless uncertainty of the world. 
Thornton saw the boy on the deck of the steamer, saying mu- — 
tinously, “I want to get into the big show, dad!” and a sudden 
pang of pity and yearning came over him. He must see Tad if © 
possible before he reached the hell awaiting him, and knowing © 
that in preparation for the spring renewal of fighting they were © 
throwing the troops fresh and green into the Front, he left for — 
England in a vain endeavor to see the boy once more before ~ 
his fate overtook him. But he could find no trace of the lad © 
either in England or Ireland where he visited the camps of the © 
Canadian troops, and after dreary weaks of searching he re- © 
turned to Paris to wait the letter which he felt Tad must have © 
sent, but which, in the dislocation of the war, had failed to 
reach him, . . . ’ 

Then came the news that the United States had entered the © 
- war. The dialectic President, Thornton reflected sardonically, — 
having won his reélection to power by keeping the country out of — 
the war, was now aiming for immortality by putting the nation © 
into war! Strange that he who from the beginning had so 
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ardently desired this, had worked and fought in the belief that 
his people should share the common burden and sacrifice, who 
had bitterly despised their comfort and security and greed, 
should now that it that had come to pass, belatedly, feel a dead- 
ness within him. “My God,” he said to himself, “what will 
they do here? How will they know their way about in this 
mess?” . , . He went out into the streets where the French 
were jubilantly celebrating this new “arrival to the party” 
with a dullness in his heart. The gleam in the eyes of his 
French friends said, “‘Well, at last, we’ve got the big feller in! 
He’ll do the business for us.”” The Americans in Paris were 
preening themselves with ill-concealed pride, assuming gro- 
tesquely that their own efforts and heroic example had finally 
shamed their slothful countrypeople to a sense of duty. They 
were insufferable, the Americans in Paris, and Thornton sus- 
pected that the other Americans who would presently come to 
Europe would add a childish arrogance and colossal igno- 
rance of what it was all about. . . . Americans were much 
in evidence these April days, being patronized by their new 
Allies. Keane-Smith, for the first time, was affable to Thorn- 
ton, speaking to him condescendingly as to a younger brother 
of what the Allies expected of “the big feller!” . . . Thorn- 
ton, trying to respond to the congratulations of French friends, 
the confidence of Americans, the patronage of the British, asked 
himself why he was heavy-hearted. . . . At last, as the press 
put it, all the “right-minded,” the “free peoples,” had got to- 
gether in the Sublime Cause. It was plain bunk, and he no 
longer could bunk himself. Something of the hidden spirit of 
the war had emerged from the clouds at the Russian revolution, 
_ but the final decision of ‘‘the big feller” to join in the mélée left 
him cold. . . . ‘Too late,” he muttered unconsciously, “too 
late, too late!” The meaning of the struggle had drifted be- 
yond alliances and more money and men. The solution would 
not come that way. ... 

Word came that Tad had been killed in his first engage- 
ment. Thornton secured the necessary permit and went 
north to the nearest point he could reach where it was re- 
ported the engagement had taken place. The English line 
had been beaten back, at this sector, and where his son had 
fallen was nothing but a churned and formless space of 
ground, nameless, characterless—there was nothing, nothing, 
by which to distinguish, to remember even where the boy 
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had died. Nothing! Tad’s simple, sometimes eager face 
rose blindingly before him, and he could hear his voice, “Say, 
Dad!” “Oh, I say, Dad, you don’t mean that!” He saw the 
slender figure crawling out upon an Alpine ledge above him, 
laughing at his own efforts to follow. A curious yearning, a 
sense of having missed the sweetness of the boy, swept over 
him, as he turned his back on the vain effort to identify the spot 
where he had fallen, even to find the last post from which the 
regiment had been sent to its death, to find the remnants of 
the formation. It had been an abortive attack, one of the 
innumerable, unnoticed catastrophes of this great machine- 
made, impersonal war, into which youth, green and untried, 
was poured indiscriminately, as into the hopper of death to be 
ground. . . . For the time his perpetual effort to see a mean- 
ing in the whole blind, bloody, impersonal slaughter sank out 
of sight in a gnawing, personal misery, a dumb resentment. It 
was the ghastly impersonality of the thing, the obliteration of 
the individual, that finally overcame him. . . . Sitting in the 
battered railway carriage on the interminable journey back 
to Paris he found himself muttering, “First they poisoned his 
mind—then they killed his body!” What did he mean by 
“they?” he caught himself up sharply. Who were “they”? 
Who was responsible? . . . The silly myth of the Kaiser no 
longer awakened any response. Not even the fiction of “gov- 
ernments.” There were no “they” responsible for this awful 
thing, none personally responsible—and all were responsible! 
He began to see the war in a new light from that hour... . 
The war exploded the theory of personal responsibility, except 
in the most limited sense. He was responsible for his next 
step, perhaps, and the next, but for hardly anything more. 
So with the next man and the next man up and down the 
honeycomb structure of society. All were responsible in some 
intricate, ill-defined way, that his tired brain refused to di- 
vulge—and none were responsible. Hence the tragedy... . 

This mental struggle went on for weeks. He was ill in his 
hotel in Paris, worn out, the result of the three years’ strain, a 
good part of the time in conditions too harsh for his strength 
and age. It mattered little, except that he was uneasily con- 
scious of a sick man’s being in the way, demanding a needless 
mite of attention, taken from some younger, more effective life. 
He resolved to go back to his home as soon as he was strong 
enough to make the journey. There would soon be Ameri- 
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cans a-plenty here in Paris to help win the war, he reflected, 
thinking back over his own futile efforts of the past three years. 
Already the streets and the hotels were filling up with familiar 
faces, and those who were in Europe strutted themselves more 
complacently. Tremendous rumors were in the air of great 
events, to come about through the Americans! . . . Thornton 
was sick to get away from it. The war had lost for him its 
heroism, its nobility, its ideas. It was scarcely more than a 
great sporting event now, to which new millions were rushing 
with fresh fervor and strident, meaningless cries... . 

Forest came up on leave from his ambulance service to see 
his brother-in-law. Forest had hardened and grown younger in 
the service. He looked distinctly military in his uniform with 
the ribbon of the Croix de Guerre on his breast. The war, 
Thornton realized, as they talked, was a very clear, a very 
simple matter to Forest DeLong, a hard fight where one helped 
one’s friends. The issues? Why, anybody who had seen a 
mile of France could understand them well enough! ... And 
thanks to this simple, uncomplicated psychology, the war had 
done Forest personally much good: it had given him a needed 
out-of-door life, the exercise of a new function in commanding 
younger men, a relief from the staleness of his office work, 
which had become an irksome routine. And that thought sug- 
gested a new aspect of the terrible war lust: men were bored! 
It was “‘the greatest gamble ever,” as a coarse-minded Chicago 
journalist once put it in Thornton’s hearing. The gamble of 
lives, of positions, of profits. Things changed in war, things 
never remained long the same, and men in a mechanized civili- 
zation like ours, tied to the treadmill, weary of its routine, 
irked and bored, welcomed the excitement, the chances of the 
great green table of the guns! ... 

“Forest, 1 am going home,” he said abruptly. 


“You need a rest, old man! ... and you’ve done your part 
already,’ he added in the cant phrase. 
“Oh, the hell with my part! . .. There is no part for any 


or a . . - I’ve done nothing,” and he turned wearily on his 
ed. 

“Morale a bit stale, eh? Buck up, old man. ... You'll be 
back for the march to Berlin next spring, maybe?” 

Thornton shook his head. 

“Never! ... 1 shall never come back to this hell hole 
again. Never.” 
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Forest, always kindly, accompanied Thornton to Bordeaux 
and saw him aboard the steamer. Then he wrote Susan, “I’m 
afraid he’s harder hit by Tad’s death than we know. He seems 
a bit queer in his mind. He needs a good long rest.” Con- 
ventionally he ascribed his brother-in-law’s ‘“‘queerness” of 
views to his personal loss, and in the secret places of his heart 
felt that Thornton was taking that bereavement in the wrong 
spirit, was in fact a trifle “yellow,” which judgment he loyally 
suppressed. As he wrote Susan, “He’s had too much of it, 
three years of war is too much for most men. . . . One sees 
that despondency sometimes among the old men who have been 
through it from the beginning.”” He did not tell her that some 
American friends in Paris had hinted that Thornton had 
turned “‘defeatist,” which was the next category to that of 
traitor, 3s". 

Thornton knew perfectly well what his brother-in-law was 
thinking, what the gossip about himself among the Americans 
of “correct views” was, but he was too weary to attempt ex- 
planations, too filled with the oppressive conviction of futility. 
. . - Lhe two old friends shook hands at the gangplank, con- 
scious of a gulf between them that had never existed before. 
Thornton wearily crawled to his stateroom in the fantastically 
painted ship, while DeLong, brisk, hastened back to his post 
in the war to save civilization. Thornton, from the deck, saw 
Forest’s military figure in the crowd on the quay and thought 
whimsically, ““He’s just the man for the business—he’s made 
for war, regiments and authority and causes and all that—I’m 
not. I wonder why . .. why have I never been able to con- 
form? to accept for long the current beliefs, the current en- 
thusiasms, the common catchwords! It would be so much 
easier to march with the crowd—and they may be right!” 

But in his heart he knew, as he lay there in his berth while 
the steamer silently, darkly put to sea at nightfall into the 
submarine zone, that the war was lost, no matter which side 
won a victory. The war was lost! That was why his spirits 
sank when his own country hesitantly made up its mind to fight. 
America was going to spend its ardor, its youth, its treasure, 
on a lost cause. He knew it, and he could not disguise the 
stark truth from himself, a truth he had discovered after three 
agonizing years of effort and thought and will. The war was 
lost! . . . It had lost all meaning intelligible to man. It was 
nothing but a gigantic shambles run wastefully by two parties 
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of enraged gamblers, each side throwing recklessly onto the 
table blood and treasure, lives not their own and the treasure of 
all, in a desperate effort to save their faces by an empty 
victory. Thornton saw the leaders, bloodless, heartless old men, 
withdrawn behind the walls of great public buildings, within 
secret inner offices where no breath of human feeling ever pene- 
trated, grimly seated, emitting blind decisions to be executed 
by millions on millions of helpless human beings, while their 
hirelings shouted noble lies from the street windows to the 
haggard populace beneath. . . . He knew that this visualiza- 
tion of the thing was as fantastic as that presented by the huge 
_ propaganda engines to stimulate the flagging zeal of the public. 
. .. No, the tangle was subtler than that. His brain could 
not untie it. Probably never would be able. . . . But he knew 
that the war was lost—and he suspected that the weary peoples 
of Europe knew it too, felt hopeless in its remorseless grasp. If 
only a single week of oblivion could be given the world, a 
single week, not another shell would be fired, another man 
killed. . . . Fantastic, too, that conception of a week’s free- 
dom irom the ceaseless chain of causation. ... Well, the 
war was lost—and it was senseless. If it had ever had any 
meaning, any hope for humanity, they had long since been 
drowned in a welter of lying words and of blood. 


6 


If the war was already lost, Americans did not know it, as 
Thornton realized from the first hour he spent in New York. 
The spirit of the country had changed marvelously, as he was 
to realize more each day. Relieved from the long debate, the 
tiresome discussion of abstract and legal phrases, released by 
the declaration of war for action, the American people had 
tumbled into the scrap with characteristic thoughtless energy. 
It was now their war, and Thornton had the odd sensation of 
living over again in the newspapers and the phrases on the 
_ lips of all kinds of people the various stages of the conflict that 
had been lived through long ago in Europe and forgotten. 
Silly, childish illusion—that was the present stage. “Lick 
the Kaiser” and “To Berlin”! It carried him back to those 
August weeks in France. ... Well, let them have the illu- 
sions of their childhood, while they lasted... . At his club 
he was haled as a messenger from the field of glory. In the 
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club foyer was a long list of names of the members who were 
“engaged in the service of their country,” more than half 
the members somehow managing to get their names on the 
honor list (the older ones because they had sons serving 
somewhere in the war!) ... “What shall we put you down 
for, old man?” the secretary asked Thornton. “Nothing!” 
he answered glumly.... 

At the lunch table he was put through a fire of questions, 
many of a laughable naiveté—what had these people been 
thinking about for three years? The commonest inquiry was 
about atrocities, especially the rape of women; there was a 
curious noisome connection in the human mind between the 
lust that kills and the lust that depraves—a sexual morbidity 
in the war spirit. A white-haired architect, father of family, 
said earnestly, “Our boys must be told these things: it will 
help them to fight the Germans!” 

“T hope not,” Thornton observed coldly, “for most of this 
atrocity stuff has been exploded in Europe already—just 
hysteria.”’ | 

“But I know a man who—” came from both sides of the 
table. 

Thornton shrugged his shoulders and sauntered into the 
library. What was the use of undeceiving these impotent old 
men, even if it could be done? Their convictions personalized 
hate, and the passion of hate was warming like all the passions, 
lending a sweet illusion of youth and reality to sluggish age. 
They probably met the day’s work with a brisker current in 
their veins because of their belief in rape... . 

He hastened his departure for Maine, longing to be alone in 
his old Quarry to think things out by himself, to see his roses 
grow, to feel the sunshine once more. And it was not until he 
was settled in his little house, examining the growth of the 
vines and the flowers, sunning himself by the pool, that life 
again began to take on some aspect of normality. For a space 
he could forget the nightmare, the meaningless horror of the 
war. His workmen and student helpers had all gone to the 
war, even Clarissa had remained in New York to work in 
a canteen, her little feet drawn by the magnet of the “big 
game,” as Tad had put it. James, the old negro, and he 
were alone at the Quarry, except when in the summer eve- 
nings Susan came over to sit with him. Susan, he felt, had 
also been changed by the war. She was less gay. There was 
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_ Forest at the Front—she read his long letters describing the 
_ battles of the late spring in which his ambulance section was 
_ engaged—and her two boys must go some day soon. Susan 
took it forthrightly, as always whatever unpleasant happened 
_ to her. Forest was “doing his duty,” like the brave gentle- 
man he was, and earning many praises for his energy and 
_ ability. The boys, of course, must do theirs when the time 
came, Susan knitted and denounced the Germans with a 
_ quiet shuddering horror that strangely transformed her. 
_ Lovely, gentle, loving, Susan, a bitter-tongued Hun hater, 
_ with ‘We should have gone in at the Lusitania,” “The least 
_ we can do is to fight the rest of the war and pay for it all,” 
x “Any man who says anything to condone Germany will never 
come into my house again,” etc., etc. Thornton, listening to 
_Susan’s talk while she knitted socks with an intense nervous 
_ concentration—Susan hated knitting, but it was a symbol of 
_ devotion to the cause!—had a fresh ache. ‘There was not 
_ one idea which they held in common. He loved her as 
always more than any other human being, loved her from 
_ depths he could not fathom, but they could never exchange 
i a single idea. He must never let her know what he had 
_ learned about the war, what he knew, the convictions of 
his soul. They must just sit, silently almost, side by side and 
_keep their love, but never venture to open their minds to each 
other. . . . The war had done this, to how many millions? 
‘Driven them into hypocritical silence. 
_ As the days slipped by into summer, Thornton realized from 
the few meetings he had with old acquaintances, that he must 
keep his mouth very tightly closed and never let his real be- 
_ liefs and convictions appear. Not from fear—he was careless 
_ about personal condemnation—he had had plenty of that and 
_ survived—but because of the hurt, the harm he might do. It 
would be useless to cast doubts, which must seem slurs, upon 
their simple faiths and beliefs and hopes. . . . So he became 
for him extraordinarily silent, almost dumb. Susan, noting it, 
said uneasily: 
“Brother, you seem awfully concealed, somehow. You never 
_ talk about things, except the garden and the weather, little 
_ things like that. . . . It’s bad for you to stay off here by your- 
_ Self all the time, thinking and remembering what can’t be 
helped. . . . You know, Tad never would have been happy 
_ here—I did my best to keep him back, I knew he was going 
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to do it when he came to us Christmas, and tried to persuade - 
him to wait until he could hear from you. ... All the best 
boys were like that. . He was so eager for it!” 

“Tt isn’t the boy, Susan. I know Tad wanted to do what 
he did more than anything else in the world and though he had } 
to die doing it I do not reproach him—or think uselessly of © 
what might have been. . . . It’s something deeper than my _ 
personal loss of what his life might have been. . . . After all 
so little of him belonged to me, ever!” 

Susan looked perplexedly at her brother and asked: ) 

“Aren’t you going to do some war work, when you are 
rested? Everybody is doing something for the war: you will © 
feel better working.” : 

“I am thinking what form of war work will do the least 
harm!” he replied grimly. ‘When I decide I'll get my job.” | 

Susan rose, rolled up her knitting, stuck the needles through - 
it as if it had been German flesh, and kissed him on the top of | 
his head aloofly. ; 

“Well, brother, I wish I might make you more cheerful. | 

.. I must be going—it’s my afternoon at the Red Cross | 
rooms. . . . Do come down to supper.” 

“Perhaps.” q 

So asa green June turned into a sunny July Thorne sat 
by his pool in the old Quarry, watching his roses grow up the’ 
rocky walls, listening for the call of the old pheasants to their 
young in the woods just behind his house. These were new 
neighbors, a family that had strayed up into the north from 
Massachusetts, where they were being domesticated as ex- 
terminators of insect pests. They had beautiful plumage, these 
pheasants, fascinating heads. Sometimes they ran down to 
the edge of the pool and took a drink, and looked at the man 
lying on a couch in the sun questioningly. He wondered if he: 
could ever induce them to come nearer. They were curious’ 
little people, and he knew they wanted to come, but were 
fearful by instinct from old experience. Like people.... © 

He must find some suitable “war work,” but he would 
much prefer to remain at the Quarry all winter, looking after” 
his pheasants and asking the old fishermen of Round Pond 
what they thought about war. ... There was a terrible 
pressure of conformity in society, and he wondered whether 
it could have made a dent in their tough minds. For him- 
self he was conscious daily of a rising tide of criticism, of 
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isolation around him, even in Susan’s mind. He suspected 
that it had been reported from some of the Americans in Paris 
that he was tainted with “defeatism”—a sort of yellow taint 
particularly obnoxious to the American, with his “sporting 
instinct” and his mind chivalrously aflame with the lust of war, 
so long repressed and now released “to stick their bayonets into 
German bellies,” as the more ardent orators expressed its. i... 
And they did not know that the war was lost, hopelessly lost! 


Chapter 11: Cynthia Appears 
I 


ONE warm afternoon Thornton was seated on the shady side 
of the pool, looking over a mass of pamphlets that he had col- 
lected during the war years, which he had recently unpacked. 
He wanted to write something down for himself to clarify his 
own mind about his mixed reactions to the war. He was look- 
ing for vital phrases that had stood the scorching test of even 
a few months’ time. How few there were, in all the mass 
that had been written and spoken upon the war! One only 
rang in his mind for any length of time with the note of true, 
uncracked metal. The English nurse’s, “Patriotism is not 
enough. . . .” Now thick and fast were coming the American 
President’s smooth periods, which somehow withered in the 
mind like hothouse flowers over night. ‘Peace without vic- 
tory,” of all the garland seemed to have kept its fragrance, 
words perhaps that meant more than the speaker intended. 
. . . He let the pamphlets and papers drop to the stone flag- 
ging, leaning back to muse over his pipe. . . . Human phrases 
were sO approximate, at their best, such rough indices of — 
thought and emotion, still too nearly like the guttural grunts 
and sighs of savages. With all our mechanical devices it was so 
difficult, so problematical, communication between human be- 
ings, so liable to misconceptions, and the mind itself so rudi- 
mentary and imperfectly understood. Was it surprising that 
peoples and nations came to loggerheads and finally blows — 
when they so imperfectly could communicate, even what they 
so imperfectly grasped in themselves? . . . Yet this great war 
was as never before in the history of mankind a cerebral con- © 
flict, waged more disastrously by word than by shell. That 
was becoming daily evident. Factory war, as it was, organized — 
on machine lines, full of filth, slime, slaughter, nevertheless — 
the affair was obviously more than any human undertaking — 
had ever been before a question of the fine filaments, the deli- _ 
can tracery of the mind, which was in itself merely a meta-— 
phor. 
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_ The doctors of propaganda, seizing knowingly upon this in- 
disputable fact, had injected their cerebral poisons into the 
nervous systems of whole peoples, doping minds as their medi- 
cal brethren doped bodies, even more accurately and success- 
fully! Never again would mankind be free from this new 
method of cerebral injection, consciously free as it had been 

before if not free in fact. . . . So it behooved men more than 
ever before to know what they thought and why, so far as it 

was possible to ascertain. ... 

Thornton had reached this point in his meditations when he 
heard close by in the woods a shot, and jumped to his feet. 
In this quiet spot about the Quarry a single rifle shot was as 
disconcerting as a bombardment in France. He walked 
around the pool where the pheasant family had recently been 
taking its afternoon bath and out into the woods. He had 
gone only a pace or two when he stumbled over the body 
of a young pheasant, the blood oozing from a bullet wound 
near the eye. As he stood looking at the dead bird a small 
boy, with a little rifle in his hand, appeared on the path, 
and, without regarding Thornton, swooped down on the bird, 
calling out, “Mother! Mother! Come here! I shot him in 
the eye—he’s a peach!” The boy was making off with the 
bird in one hand, the rifle in the other, when Thornton said, 

_ “Drop that bird!” 

The boy stopped an instant, eyed the speaker, and then 
backing away called out insolently: 

“T won't!” 

He began to run, Thornton after him. At the turn of the 
path they ran into a woman coming hurriedly towards them. 

“What’s the matter, Gordie?” the woman asked. 

“Oh, this man wants to make a fuss. Pay him something, 
mother. ...Isn’t he a beauty? See, I shot him right in 
the eye!” 

“Fie has no business shooting pheasants,’ Thornton ex- 
claimed, watching the two with the pheasant between them. 
“He has no business shooting anything at his age.” 

The boy emitted a disagreeable titter, as if he found Thorn- 

_ ton’s observations contemptible, but amusing. 

ca give him a dollar, mother, and let’s go along,” the boy 
said. 

“Be quiet, Gordie!” the woman said, feebly, looking up at 
Thornton with a pleasant smile. ‘‘You see, my boy has always 
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been allowed to use firearms. He has been ill a great deal, and - 
it has been a good way to keep him out of doors, you see!” — 
She smiled again, as if she were accustomed to smile her way 
easily through difficult places. | 
“I don’t see that that makes any difference,” Thornton ob-— 
served, unmoved. ‘He hasn’t any right to shoot game birds - 
out of season, song birds at any time, or pheasants. He should 
know the law.” | 
The boy giggled again disagreeably at this reference to the 
law. 
“Besides, he was shooting on my grounds—a trespasser. If 
he were not so little I should hand him over to the game warden, 
as you seem either unable or unwilling to discipline him.” | 
At this the boy burst into a furious fit of laughter, holding — 
his hand artificially over his mouth as though to suppress some > 
inconceivably ridiculous joke. 
“Game warden, Jim Simpson!” he spluttered. “Why, we | 
hire Jim to go with us—he’ s down there in the car!” 
“I am awfully sorry,” the mother hastened to put in. “We 
were driving through the woods, and saw this pheasant run 
across the road. I did not know it was a private place, or I 
should not have let Gordie shoot.” | 
“Oh, come on, mother, don’t spend all the afternoon gassing © 
with him!” 
“Gordie, be quiet!” 
Thornton said sternly, “Take that bird up to my house!” 
The boy looked dubiously at the man. 3 
“Do as the gentleman asks you, Gordie, ” the woman said — 
coaxingly. 
ced won't! 99 
“Then, I will,” Thornton ale quickly taking the pheas- © 
ant’s body from the boy’s hands. “Now get off this place and — 
never come back here with your gun or I will duck you in the © 
pool up there until you learn better manners.” 
He turned with the bird in his hand toward his house, heard 
some dispute between the boy and his mother, and was pre- | 
paring to bury the bird in one of the rose gardens beside the © 
wall when he saw the boy’s mother coming tentatively around — 
the further end of the pool. 
“I am so awfully sorry!” she implored penitently. Thorn- — 
ton kept on with his work, making a neat little grave, while she © 
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murmured again, “I am so sorry—I wish there were something 
I could do!” 

He looked up into the face above him, and for the first time 
really saw the intruder. She had on knee breeches of white 
linen, a flaming yellow sweater, a close toque around her thick 
black hair. Her face was dark, with a full, rather broad mouth, 
and firm nose. The large eyes dominated the face—the eyes 
and the mouth. This time the eyes were sympathetic and 
pleading. 

“T know how you feel,” she said gently. 

“Then why do you let the boy do such things?” he demanded. 

*“Because—because I can’t help it!” she admitted with an 
appealing catch in her voice. 

“Then you had better get some one to help you who can con- 
trol him. . . . Where is his father?” 

“His father!” she murmured with a curious blankness of ex- 

_ pression. ‘‘His, father wouldn’t keep him from shooting. ... 

You see, Gordie’s always shot, always seen people with guns.” 

 “Disgusting!”? commented Thornton. 

“‘He’s been brought up on large places where he was free to 
roam about and shoot as he pleased, you see.” 

“And break the laws?” 

“Oh, well,” the lovely face moved vaguely, as though to indi- 

cate her child did not belong to the category of plain people 
who must strictly regard the law. . . . “What a pretty place 
you have, here!” she exclaimed with a full smile coming out 
from the clouds, as if to assure him that disagreeable matters 
being settled she was prepared to be her most gracious, and a 
confidence that when she was gracious she had never failed to 
win. 

“T like it,” Thornton remarked grudgingly. 

“But it’s distinguished!”’ she exclaimed on a rising note of 
real appreciation. ‘That long, low house running out beyond 
the old quarry, and this pool, and the terraces, and the gar- 
dens.” She enumerated the different features of the place 
_ with rising wonder. ‘Why, you must be an artist!” 

“An architect sometimes,’ Thornton corrected, smiling in 
spite of himself. 

“You are Jarvis Thornton—you built that lovely Spillman 
place at the Point?” 

He nodded. 
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“T’ve wanted to meet you ever since I first saw Mary Spill- 
man’s house. My name is Cynthia Lane—Mrs. Gordon Lane.” 
She mentioned her name negligently, yet with an air of being 
conscious it was a sufficient introduction anywhere. But 
Thornton made no sign of recognition. ... 

“May I go in? I am interested in houses, have been since 
I was a girl, and yours looks especially interesting,” and with- 
out further invitation she walked into Thornton’s long, low 
living room. ‘Thornton followed her, realizing with some won- 
der that the arrogance which had seemed so disgusting in the 
small boy was not in the least offensive in the mother. 

“Beautiful!” she murmured, with a peculiar throaty laugh 
of appreciation that unwontedly puzzled Thornton, as of a 
tone heard long ago. . . . Mrs. Lane advanced from room to 
room, sincerely engrossed in the house, its contrivances and in- 
dividuality. Its master, who had lavished on his home so 
much tender care and thought, could not help expanding in 
her evident delight. Returning to the long living room she sat 
down in the most comfortable chair, crossed her legs and say- 
ing, “Give me a cigarette, please!” began to talk. 

“T think it’s great. . . . The most distinguished house I’ve 
been in for years—and all so simple, but it’s proportion, of 
course, the true eye. There’s one thing you should do, though, 
Mr. Thornton!” 

“What’s that?” 

“Put a thin cornice in this room.” 

Thornton smiled. 

“T’ve always meant to, but never got around to it.” 

“Well, I'll make you do it this summer,” she smiled back. 

. “What’s that?” she exclaimed, her quick, restless eyes — 
lighting upon a large framed photograph i in a corner beyond the 
fireplace. 

“The Art Building at the World’s Fair—I was the engineer 
on the building, my first job in Chicago.” 

Mrs. Lane had bounced across the room, moving abruptly, 
directly on impulse, with a vigor of physical force that all her 
movements showed. She covered the old photograph with her 
eyes. 

“Did you see it—the Fair?” 

She turned upon him examiningly, looking at the lines of his 
face which was hidden by a thin beard already showing white — 
hairs, at his gray-black hair, and frowned. | 
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“Could you be the man who gave me my first lesson in build- 
ing!” 

_ “Cynthia—” he tried to complete the name. F 

rw altont:... Youare!” 

She threw her head back and lazghed in bursts of odd girl- 
ish chuckles, ending in a little snort. While she laughed Thorn- 
ton thought he caught a resemblance with some one known, 
whose picture dimly floated in the back of his memory, but 
when the face came to repose he lost it. 

“A good deal has come in between,” he muttered. 

“T should say there had!” and the mobile face went from 
composure to a sadness, a distaste, a mutiny against life that 
made it seem almost old and haggard. 

“Well!” Cynthia took another cigarette, smoking it rapidly 
for several puffs, then throwing it aside carelessly, as if she were 
accustomed to toss anything anywhere with the assurance some- 
body would look after it for her. ‘““That’s one pleasant thing my 
naughty boy has done for me with his shooting. ... You'll 
come and see me some day, Mr. Thornton? And we'll find out 
how much we’ve learned since the World’s Fair. . . . Good- 
by! Which way out?” 

Thornton accompanied her around the pool, at the farther 
edge of which she paused to look once more at the house in 
the failing sunlight of the late afternoon. . . . “Even to that 
heavy black slate, perfect!” she commented authoritatively. 
“Tt looks, the whole place, as if it had been washed up here ages 
ago, like those little Brittany cottages, just come to the right 
spot of rest among the rocks. And that old quarry!” 

Thornton led her by the wood path to the high road that 
led to the Neck and the Point. 

“You will come soon!” 


2 


When Susan arrived later for tea, he said, “I had a caller this 
afternoon, in fact two, but one wasn’t so pleasant—he shot 
one of my pheasants.” 

“Whore” 

“Mrs. Lane and her insolent young cub!” 

“Oh!” Susan exclaimed animatedly. ‘He is the most awful 
little boy . . . she lets him shoot anywhere, little birds, song 
birds . . . has no control of him apparently, and his father 
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isn’t here ever. . . . People are sorry for her, the boy has been 
sick a lot. . . . She hires that awful old reprobate, Jim Simp- 
son, you know, the drunken taxi man, who is a deputy this 
year, and I suppose the boy thinks he can do as he pleases. 
. . . She has had the Raynes place on the Point, the one next 
to the lighthouse, at the very end, for the last two years. . . 
Pays a huge rent for it and comes for only a few weeks. .. . 
I suppose they have a lot of money, but I don’t see why 
people like that don’t go to Newport—it’s the place for them, 
instead of coming up here among quiet people and spoiling the 
village with their money! ... She has her mother with her, 
a Mrs. Walton, fearful, whiny old lady, awful snob. She comes 
sometimes to the Red Cross, and it is all I can do to stand 
her. .. . Do you think Mrs. Lane is handsome, Jarvis?” 

“Handsome? ... I didn’t think about it—she is very un- 
usual.” 

“She dresses so queerly—in those loud colors. I see her 
sometimes running along the shore road, mornings, in short 
breeches and yellow sweater with her hair down her back. And 
she smokes cigars, they say!” 

Susan, once tapped, unrolled much biography, authentic and 
apocryphal, about the “eccentric” Mrs. Lane, who evidently 
had created a great deal of comment in the summer colony of 
Prettyman Neck, the Point, and Loud’s Island, extending 
even to the strictly native settlement of Round Pond. No- 
body had ever seen Mr. Lane. He was supposed to be off 
yachting all summer, and his wife brought the boy, the only 
child, to this Maine resort to get him away from the Maryland 
summers, where they had a place. The boy was sickly, and 
indubitably badly brought up. Susan hinted darkly of a dissi- 
pated father. “Your friends, the Saunders, know him—he was 
frightfully fast, notorious, in fact. . . . How could she have 
married him, a man old enough to be her father! . . . and not 
so very rich, they say. She has a lot of money, too, or rather 
her mother has, that selfish old Walton woman. They came 
originally from some place out in the Middle West, Indiana or 
Missouri,” Susan said vaguely, her knowledge of the country 
west of the Hudson being sketchy. “But Mrs. Walton lived 
abroad a long time with her daughters. She married one to an 
Englishman in the diplomatic service, but couldn’t manage it 
for this one, though they say she’s much more beautiful and © 
interesting than the sister. . . . There was some sort of scan- 
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dal about this one with a painter—an elopement or something 
of the sort that the mother stopped, and then they came back 
here and she married the Lane man.” ... Susan’s fount of 
rumor dried up, and she turned to other matters. 

“You will come to the Saturday luncheon at the Club, won’t 
you, Jarvis?” she urged, as she left. 

“Tf you think I must!” Thornton replied, with a sigh, pic- 
turing to himself the gathering on Saturday at the country club 
on Loud’s Island and the sort of war talk to be heard there. 

As Thornton pulled his dinghey across the narrow lane of 
water which separated Loud’s Island from the Neck, he could 
hear the buzz of voices descending from the club verandas, and 
had a sickening premonition of what he should encounter above, 
in the little clubhouse. The social activities of the summer 
colony (which had grown amazingly in the dozen years beiore 
the war) always bored him. He often speculated on the causes 
why American society, especially in its holiday manifestation, 
was so repulsive, so trivial and empty. The only card of ad- 
mission, practically, to a semi-fashionable settlement like this 
one about Prettyman Neck was the rent of an expensive cot- 
tage, some clothes, and manners rather worse than those of the 
“natives.” 

The War, at least, had given these idle people a topic, he 
reflected with gratitude, as he entered the clubhouse and over- 
heard a group of colonists discussing the latest submarine yarn. 

In the main room, he fortunately spied his old friend Pro- 
fessor Cross, now retired from the university, who had latterly 
made his summer home at the Neck for the sake of his wife 
and daughters. He went out to luncheon, cheered by the com- 
panionship of old Cross, who was as denunciatory as of old. 
“My wife got me into this, took me out of my garden, but 
you haven’t a wife, Thornton—who got you?” “My sister.” 
“Always, some woman,” the old man sighed. . . . Thornton, 
glancing around the large oval table, saw familiar faces, for the 
most part, largely of women because of the exigencies of war 
time. There were a few old men like Cross, a fat Episcopal 
bishop across the way, a large black cross hanging by a silk 
cord demonstratively down his neck. (‘‘You’d think he’d have 
the decency to tuck that cross inside his shirt these war days!” 
the old professor whispered to Thornton.) ... Beyond the 
Bishop, between him and old Mr. Lampster, was a very large, 
a very solid lady representing a war charity organization, 
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in whose honor the luncheon was being given. Susan smiled 
from her place farther down, and made a little gesture at 
Cross, whom she always called “the Old Grouch,” and beyond ~ 
Susan was Rex Saunders, his sister, and more familiar faces 
of the knitting, gossiping, Hun-hating summer colony... . 
Directly across the table from Thornton on the near side 
of the Bishop sat a thin, white-haired old lady, with a dis- 
agreeable mouth, who looked as if she already had found 
cause for offense. Thornton thought the face was familiar, 
but could not place it among his acquaintances of the neigh- 
borhood. .. . erent 

“The charity lady will do all the talking,” Cross said, “‘which 
will let us give our undivided attention to this excellent food.” 
Thornton agreed. So the two ate and chatted at their ease 
throughout the luncheon until, with the coffee, Mr. Lampster 
rose to introduce the speaker. ... 

Time passed. 

“Will you come back with me to see my roses—and get a 
sup of something stronger than this?” Cross was saying into 
Thornton’s ear, when the other ear heard the fatal words. 
“We also have with us an eminent architect and engineer, who 
has, since the beginning of the World War, been nearer the 
scene of action than any of us have been privileged to be... . 
Perhaps Mr. Thornton will share with us some of his war ex- 
periences, all the more interesting because of our—may I say 
belated—entry into the grand alliance of nations fighting to 
preserve the liberties of the world,” etc., etc. . . . Thornton 
felt Cross’s hand in his rib nudging him, as he whispered, “Get 
up! Go to it, old man! Give it to ’em!” and he unwillingly 
drew himself to his feet. He saw Susan’s face dimpled in a 
roguish smile—she had decoyed him into this! ... 

For a brief moment while the waitresses were engaged 
in extracting the dessert plates from the table, Thornton 
thought, “I might give ’em a little soft patter about our gallant 
allies, fighting nobly with their backs to the wall, a little 
sob stuff about the heroic poilu, and end with some rhetoric on 
the Cause of Civilization.” With his host’s gentle smile of 
anticipation beaming on him he was tempted. But the sight 
of the big cross on the rounded black silk tummy of the 
Bishop across the table somehow switched the mental current, 
and he began slowly, in a hollow voice of effort: 

“It had been a privilege to be near the scene of the great 
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war, at least at first, when men died in the faith that they 
were giving their lives for a better world, a better humanity. 
Wherever men give their lives, not for themselves, but for the 
cause of humanity, there is always sacred ground. .. . Per- 
haps that faith has been overtried, and it might be the great 
office of our country interposing with its force, its presumed 
sanity, at this tragic juncture in the cosmic struggle to restore 
the first ideals of the war, the faiths of peoples in that Cause 
for which civilization is now dying—and dying fast.” 

Thornton noted the puzzled expression on the faces of his 
audience. This was not exactly the sort of thing they had 
expected to hear from him, but they were waiting patiently for 
him to strike the well-known rut. He took a sip of water and 
began again. 

““\ few months ago I was lunching with a gathering very 
much like this, in Rome, a party of English, French, and 
Italian friends—I was the only American. The talk turned on 
art, and some of the younger men, civilians, connected with 
the diplomatic service and the various propaganda services, 
began to depreciate German artistic and intellectual achieve- 
ments. ‘There never had been a great German painter,’ one 
young man declared. Then a French officer at my side spoke 
up. He was wounded in the thigh and his hand still trembled 
from trench malaria—he had fought from the opening of the 
war, though his age, his high civilian rank, exempted him 
from military service. ‘I hate,’ said my friend in a voice that 
still vibrates in my soul, ‘I hate to hear a great people tra- 
duced—how about Albrecht Diirer?’ and there was no more 
silly talk about the despicable Huns at that luncheon. That, 
my friends, is the true French spirit, the chivalric and fair- 
minded spirit of the best of France—and that is the spirit we 
must do our best to instill into our youth now about to risk 
their lives against the enemy. We must teach them to respect 
the enemy, and still more themselves. We must teach our- 
selves something more inspiring than hate with which to fortify 
our souls.” He then described the chateau of Folloy and his 
visit there, the talk and the personalities of the French officers 
gathered about the dining-room table, under the whining shells. 
As he paused to sip his glass of water he felt that he was losing 
ground, that his audience was not with him. Old Rear Admiral 
Somes had pushed back his chair and was staring in obvious 
boredom at the blue sea water visible through the veranda 
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window. Mr. Lampster’s head was bent, and Susan’s dimple 
had died out. . . . His eyes fell upon the sneering white face 
of the old woman next the bishop—now he remembered in a 
flash where he had seen that face! It was the rich traveling 
case of this old woman he had kicked into the corner of the 
compartment on the Swiss train that August night of flight to 
Genoa, so full of terrors, and he could see the letters in gold 
on the side of the bag—‘‘Mrs. Theodore Walton.” It was her 
daughter whose boy had wantonly and insolently killed his 
gay little pheasant—naturally. . . . On the other side of the 
Bishop the charity lady was staring with blank eyes straight 
at him—and he began again: 

“Tt is just as well for us, for us Americans especially, and 
for us men and women outside the zone of conflict and the 
zone of danger to recollect that no matter who wins the war or 
whether the war is won or not, there is beyond the War, no 
matter how long delayed, something greater than the War—the 
Peace! What sort of peace are we to have, is the world to 
have, after its nightmare of slaughter and misery? ‘That I 
feel should occupy our minds rather more than it seems to me 
it does.”? Some one said aloud, “Leave that to the Army;” 
another, “Leave it to our Allies!” “No,” Thornton ripped out, 
“we cannot leave it to the Army, nor to our Allies, nor even to 
our governments, for they are in no condition to make a peace. 
We must decide ourselves what sort of peace we want and in- 
sist that we get it, or the war will have been fought in vain, 
no matter which side wins or loses the final battles!” Some- 
body got up and went out, with a little nod to the host, and 
there was a slight scuffling of feet. The Bishop’s fat face was 
tilted upwards as if he were communing with his God. Thorn- 
ton, now thoroughly aroused, ignored these signs of disap- 
proval, and plowed straight on. “Over there under the whine 
of the guns they can think about something better than fabled 
atrocities and rapes, but here, on our peaceful, beautiful coast 
you spend your time swapping vile yarns that a child twelve 
years old ought to know to be lies. Spend your time knitting 
sweaters and socks and dropping a curse in every stitch. You, 
you women,” he said, pointing across the table at the Bishop’ s 
cross, but apparently at the thin lady with the sneering lips 
and the fat lady with gaping mouth, “you women whom one 
might expect as the vessels of life to be more interested in pre- 
serving youth and manhood from another slaughter like this, 
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some of you mothers, with sons already gone or going or likely 
to go into the hell of the trenches—you women in whose wombs 
the life of the race lies, to be preserved for something better 
than war, you sit and bloody-mouthed mumble your curses and 
miserable tales, while you knit and ‘help win the war’ by add- 
ing to the fearful river of hate that must some day be 
quenched!” 

The cold of disapproval .by this time had gained even 
Thornton, and he felt his legs quiver under him. Susan’s 
face, very red, was averted as if she was holding herself down 
in her chair by pure concentration of purpose. Thornton 
searched his heated mind for his next clue, but could only re- 
peat, ‘““Bloody-mouthed, bloody-mouthed! ... The spirit of 
hate increases in geometrical proportion from the front trench 
to the rocking chairs where bloody-mouthed women rock and 
knit!” 

He sat down in an icy silence, and presently the luncheon 
party broke up. . . . Old Cross turned to him. 

“Great stuff, old man—but they can’t understand it! Not | 
a word of it. . . . You always did think too much of women, 
Thornton. I tell you they haven’t mind enough not to hate, 
or to comprehend what you were saying—they have no mind at 
all. Only emotions and instincts.” 

The two left the clubhouse together. Thornton was con- 
scious that Susan had fled before him, and the others rather 
ostentatiously looked away at his approach. He had com- 
mitted a gaffe! Worse, he would be now forever more branded 
as a Pacifist! or pro-German or both—something worse than 
mere traitor or spy. . . . He was weary and disgusted. 

“T suppose it had to come out some time,” he said to Cross. 
“Tt has been bottled up in there too long!” 

“No use, my boy, no use at all; they want to hate, suppressed 
emotions and all that; read the psychology books. They feel 
good when they hate: it makes ’em religious! Look at the 
clergy in the war! By God, just look at the Bishops of the 
Church, damn ’em!” } 


3 


The next afternoon Thornton was walking slowly home- 
wards along a lonely back road beyond Round Pond, when a 
muddy, jangling Ford with one front fender bent at a drunken 
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angle, and the front license plate hanging by a single wire, 
overtook him and stopped. He turned. Cynthia Lane greeted 
him with a mischievous smile which quickly burst into ripples 
of infectious laughter. She was driving the car and alone. 
“Get in!” she gurgled throatily, “and I’ll take you anywhere 
you want to go—home? ... Well, you did it that time! 
Mother told me all about it, with mother’s usual embroidery 
when she hates any one, and she hates you. . . . She thinks 
you are the man who was very rude to her on the train out of 
Switzerland when the war broke out!” “I was!” ‘“She’s wanted 
to find you for years, lived for that!” ‘Did she tell you why 
I slung her precious dressing-case under the seat?” ‘No, but 
I can imagine—was she particularly trying? She can be!” 
Thornton described the scene in the compartment. “I suppose 
I needn’t have been so hasty about it,” he said apologetically. 
“Tt sounds authentic,” Cynthia admitted. ‘Mother can be— 
very trying when she wants to .. . about this Ford, for in- 
stance. She doesn’t like my driving about in this car, wants 
me to use her stuffy old limousine and the chauffeur, thinks it 
beneath her dignity that her daughter should be seen driving a 
muddy old Ford, as if I hadn’t money enough to pay for a 
good car ... and I haven’t! ... Besides, it’s just the thing 
for Gordie’s shooting trips. .... Well!” She drew a long 
breath and looked at him full face out of her large, warm 
eyes, while the Ford negligently wabbled about the rough 
road. “Now tell me all about it! It must have been great! 
If I had only known you were going to do it, I’d have been 
there—you’ll tell me the next time you free your mind in 
public, won’t you?” 

“There'll never be a next time, won’t be allowed!”’ 

“T suppose not! ... ‘Bloody-mouthed,’ ‘bloody-mouthed 
women!’ Why, mother says it’s all over the Neck, women buzz- 
ing like wasps! You’re not safe here—better go right back to 
the trenches, where you can think aloud.” 

““Guess so.” 

Ultimately the Ford waddled lamely into the Quarry, and its 
owner descended, saying frankly that she wanted tea if there 
was nothing stronger, and above all she wanted a rehearsal, full 
and detailed, of the famous speech. She stayed until the 
evening shadows fell across the pool, listening to Thornton’s 
explanation of how his reactions to the war, its causes and 
meanings, had changed from period to period as new light, 
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new perceptions came to him, until, as he asserted: “Now 
I know that the war is lost so far as any real betterment 
to humanity is concerned: it is just a blind, senseless struggle 
driven by fury—and it makes me sick to see people who 
neither suffer nor pay pour oil on the world fury.” 

Cynthia nodded sympathetically. 

“T know just how you feel. That is the way I felt when my 
sister Helen talked while she was over here last winter, and 
when mother gets going about the Germans and the Pacifists.” 

So they smoked and talked. Cynthia Lane had an eager, 
keen mind that raced ahead and covered all the intervening 
valleys through which thoughts usually wound and got lost. 
She had a curiously masculine quality of directness and will- 
ingness to admit an adverse position, to clutch tight to a 
theme and follow it relentlessly to the end. “I have been so 
much with men,” she explained, when Thornton mentioned this 
quality; “men brought me up, all sorts of men!” But all 
mingled with this nervous quality of mind and a certain 
_ youthfully male braggadocio of manner and dress were a child- 
like glee, a mischievous, purely feminine tricksy return on her- 
self, and a darting interest. 

“Vou are like quicksilver,” he said once, “or better, radium! 
After I have been with you I feel my mind quivering—and 
sometimes tired out!” 

Cynthia laughed indulgently. ‘Yes, I am hard to keep step 
with, never tired in my life, just tons of energy. . . . That’s 
what keeps Gordie going, I suppose, the energy he got from me. 
Without it, poor boy, he’d never have pulled through!” and _ 
her face altered rapidly to the brooding, dull, dissatisfied face 
of a middle-aged woman... . 

“Tt’s been like coming up after a long dive to talk to you,” 
she said at last. ‘May I come again—soon? tomorrow after 
luncheon? No, can’t lunch, must do the dutiful filial up to 
lunch, then am let off. . . . Tomorrow, then,” and she gave 
him another of those quick smiles that seemed to spring from 
eyes, mouth, face—just a warm flash of inner fire enveloping 
and drawing close the other person. ... He watched her 
_ back the Ford erratically out of the narrow passage to the high- 

road, smile again at him, and go off jangling down the road. 
- His mind’s eye saw her sitting up quite straight at the wheel, 
her face still smiling in a brooding fashion, and her deep, 
- quick eyes seeing everything in their path, yet apparently look- 
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ing beyond into some distant thought. ... Cynthia! ... 
Thornton’s dull mood had given place to a rapid warm flow of 
ideas; he did not miss Susan’s customary evening visit. ... 

Cynthia came the next day, and the next; in fact, there was 
hardly a day of the summer where in one place or another 
the two did not meet and spend long hours together, talking, 
endlessly talking, exchanging in swift, broken phrases or pas- 
sages of detailed narrative their life experiences, which had been 
so wholly different, yet which had brought them to a cross- 
roads of understanding and sympathy at the same moment. 
Usually they met at the Quarry, for as Cynthia mentioned with 
childlike naiveté, “You and mother might set off a thunder- 
storm if you should meet.” He suspected that Cynthia was 
vague about her expeditions in the old Ford. Sometimes she 
came on foot through the wooded shore path. Once, impatient 
at her delay, Thornton sauntered down the path and was walk- 
ing past a deserted house at the bend of the road by the cove 
when a low gurgle of laughter arrested him and looking about, 
startled, he discovered Cynthia seated in the long grass in the 
orchard—a flame of silver and gold, her dark face radiant with 
the glee of a child over the success of her surprise. . . . She 
was in these moods so much the child that he chided her freely, 
and she listened penitently, like a good child, nodding her dark © 
head as she murmured, ‘‘You’re right; you are always right, 
damn ‘you! 302? 

Cynthia ran across Susan and captured her easily. It was a 
delight to see the skill with which Cynthia, like the trained 
performer, roped whomever she had a desire or a whim to cap- © 
ture, for her tactics varied from her handling of old Cross, to © 
whom she talked seriously, to Susan, with whom she merely 
smiled and laughed her way into intimacy so that in a week 
she was calling her familiarly, “Susie, dear, now Susie, listen 
to this!”” Even dumb little Clarissa, who came up for a rest 
from her canteen and war work of feeding hungry young sailor 
boys at all hours of the night, fell quickly victim to her charm. 
For youth, she had a special subtle attraction, as if, boy or 
girl, they recognized in her a companion spirit, and what was © 
more, something they wanted imaginatively to find in life. “TI — 
love ’em, the kids,” she said. “God, they’ve got all I’ve lost © 
before them, bless their tender little hearts.” . . . But Cynthia © 
could be insolently, deliberately ill-bred and hard in manner — 
to people she did not like, did not care to charm or felt not 
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_ “worth while.” “Une femme quelconque,’ she said of one of 
_ the Miss Lampsters whom she met at Susan’s. ‘That kind 
_ bores me.” “You showed it,” Thornton observed severely. 
“Well, why waste one’s time on the discards?” she observed 
crudely. It was this older, hardened manner that Thornton 
_ disliked in Cynthia Lane. He attributed it to her mother’s 
_ worldly schooling, to the hard-crusted life in great houses, to 
the intolerable sense of self-importance that inherited wealth 
gives Americans, and a way of life that permits them to buy 
immunity from trouble and from courtesy. It was this streak 
of arrogance which the Lane boy had exhibited over the killing 
of the pheasant. Thornton excused it in the woman, and for 
long periods evidence of it did not appear, but it was part of 
the moral fiber of the beautiful creature... . 
In brief, as he came to know her more and more intimately, 
her mind and her character, he found not the customary 
double personalities in Cynthia Lane, but many, many per- 
_ sons shifting, springing up from unknown depths, shimmer- 
_ ing in a laugh or a tender smile, dropping out of sight to reap- 
' pear unexpectedly another time. There was the Greek person- 
ality, which expressed itself in the princely carriage of the head, 
the beautiful, straight eyebrows, and firm nose—the heavy 
moulded lips, the strong neck and firmly curving breasts. 
This was the Cynthia of beauty and radiance, of a strange dis- 
_ tant blood, the Cynthia whose ancestry must in some way have 
- gone back to the home of all beauty. “I suspect some of your 
_ forebears, Cynthia,’’ Thornton said to her. ‘There might have 
_ been a bar sinister in your family.” “I think so, too,” she said. 
 “That’s the way I feel inside often. . . . Somebody from an 
alien race got in somehow and has stuck and comes out in me!” 
; . There was the Quaker grandmother personality, orderly 
and competent, with a trace of housewifely domesticity, ap- 
parent in those rare moments when she sat quietly before the 
_ fire, needle in hand, or plunged her strong brown fingers into the 
_ loam around a plant. ‘Grandmother Walton,” she told Thorn- 
ton, “took her seven children with her to Indiana, when her 
_ husband died, and settled there and lived in great state for 
those days. ... She must have been a smart old lady and 
- autocratic!” Cynthia had considerable respect for this Quaker 
grandmother: when she approved of herself she would say, 
_ “That’s Grandmother Walton speaking.” 
Once he came upon her standing before the faded photograph 
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of the World’s Fair Art Building, a pensive, wistful smile on | 


her face. 


“There! At last I’ve found it!” Thornton exclaimed, ‘the © 


face I remember, the face I’ve been waiting for all these years 
—the girl who looked at that building with me!” 
Cynthia turned to him, a tender smile curving her lips: 
““She’s come back to you!” 
“And she must stay! That was the woman you were meant 


to be. Strange how she comes and goes. .. . I see it, full and © 


clear, in your eyes, on your lips, in a sweep of your arm, just 
as clearly as if I had watched her grow up. ... Then she 
goes, disappears utterly, and somebody else you were never 
meant to be takes her place, like an impertinent stranger.” 
Cynthia shook her head, smiling sadly. 
“Don’t know!” she murmured like a good child. But Thorn- 


ton suspected that she did know, that some black experience 
separated the two beings like a bottomless gulf, into which : 


Cynthia Lane refused to look, or when she could not help 
looking drew back shudderingly from what she saw... . 


She was looking there one stormy dark afternoon as she read ~ 
before the great fire in the long, low room of the Quarry, ap- — 
parently absorbed in a new book of philosophy—she read with — 


a fierce intensity, as if she were ripping ideas out of their matrix 
of words and fitting them into the necessities of her own mind. 
. . . The book slipped from her grasp, and, cigarette burning 
in outstretched hand, Cynthia gazed into the flame like one 
who saw horrors, her face old and gray and haggard, the face 
of one who saw death and corruption in the flames. “What is 
it!’”? Thornton exclaimed gently, his hand resting upon the out- 


stretched arm. A brown hand curved slowly over his hand, 


but the face stared on, dark and tragic, the lips trembling. 

“TI must be going now—mother will be wondering where I 
am!” She sighed, tossing the cigarette into the fire, and 
rousing herself. ‘Where have you been wandering?” “In 
hell!”? and she held out her hand to him... . “You brought 
me back as you always do, Jarvis!” While she put on her 
wraps she remarked, ‘“‘Gordie is behaving like a fiend—I don’t 
know what to do—he kicked Auntie to-day!” 


“You'll have to get a man’s hand on that young limb,” Jarvis — 


suggested. 
“T know it—but—” and she left the thought incomplete, as 
if too painful for expression. . 
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Soon they had the sea and the land to themselves, for with 
the beginning of September the summer residents fell away; 
_ house after house along the noisy Neck was closed in shut- 
tered winter dreariness, the clubhouse on Loud’s Island de- 
serted, and the old countryside relapsed for another ten 
months into its decorous calm, with only the stories told in 
country stores and kitchens of the strange doings of the city 
folk and the shuttered houses, to remind it of the sum- 
mer’s hurlyburly. This year on account of the anxiety of every 
one to be back in the cities nearer the war, the exodus was 
sooner and fuller than usual. Susan went early with her boys. 
Mrs. Walton left in her big limousine for a tour of autumn 
visits, but Cynthia Lane stayed on in the lonely house at the 
Point, on the excuse that infantile paralysis, now prevalent, 
was too dangerous for Gordie to risk. Thornton remained to 
enjoy to the full the peace and beauty of the after-season 
months. . . . So the two had the sea and the islands and the 
_ golden, wooded back country very much to themselves. 

The stored sweetness of the North opened itself in still, warm 
days, in clear cold nights. There was a glamor of distant beauty 
on the deep sea, a scent in the fields and woods of garnered 
summers. How they loved this ripened mellow mood of the 
rugged land! How they loved their Maine! Cynthia, for all 
her strange origin, the Greek, the Egyptian, in her dark beauty, 
the pure pagan in spirit, loved the sternness, the unyielding- 
ness of the Northland, as if her more passionate nature 
needed this resistance, this unalterable integrity, for balance. 

In Thornton’s dinghey they visited the outer islands, landing 
on some wave-beaten tuft of rock to build a fire and eat 
luncheon, or wandering through the thickets and woods of the 
larger islands, where a few startled sheep ran at their approach. 
- Long hours they lay in the lea of the close firs, drenched by 
_ the sun, watching the sails of distant ships glide by on the open 
sea, listening to the gurgle and plangent impact of the tide 
upon the rocks beneath. Cynthia had the capacity for silences, 
long, brooding, creative silences, from which she would wake to 
Swift talk, touching point by point the discoveries of her curious 
Mind, objective, seeking always a basic abstraction that could 
be transmuted into emotional conviction. Thus they came to 
know each other, mentally, with a rare intimacy. Cynthia 
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groped backward to principles, then darted like glancing 
fire on expression. . . . When the day was spent, the fresh 
afternoon breeze dying to an utter calm that held wistful mem- 


ories of the past, there came the peculiar clarity of the North, © 


the land of mystery with bold outlines, an unearthly light be- 
tween sea line and sky line, a gathering twilight in which man 
and his world were to be submerged. In this still, far-off twi- 
light beyond the world, they would return to the dinghey— 
Cynthia pushing with him in her will to be equal in every- 
thing—and they floated back to land, silently, immersed in 


this haunting other world. . . . Some days, “land days,” Cyn- — 


thia called them, they departed in the old Ford into the wooded 


back country, ribbed with rough, forgotten roads. Whenever — 


they passed a house with sightless eyes, standing gray and grim 
as a melancholy monument of old life, Cynthia would find some 
way of entry and explore its deserted rooms in search of a bit 
of carving or old pine moulding, some relic of days when the 
sense of form, line and finish was in the blood of country car- 
penters. If she could have had her way she would have piled 
the Ford with these ravished odds and ends. ‘What can you 
do with them?” “Don’t know! I might some day build the 
house I’ve always dreamed of.” It was the unconscious in- 


a ee ne 


stinct of the bird gathering odds and ends for its nest, with the : 


creative purpose of an experienced mind, which urged her to 
collect beautiful things. . . 
- Occasionally they returned to the cottage at the Point for din- 


ner. It had been built by a painter, and the large studio thrust- 


ing clear out above the rocky shore Cynthia had made into her 
living room, decorated with bits of old silk and dried grasses 


and branches of beech, books and magazines scattered on floor — 


and table. Here she painted or made lace or designed new _ 


dresses, her restless fingers always about some making of © 
beauty. These days while the Italian-Swiss man-servant made 


up the fire and brought cocktails, Cynthia would put on the 
costume that Thornton liked best, a sheer white Greek garment, 
girdled in gold, with gold braiding, and a fillet of gold bind- 
ing her dark hair, turning her thus completely into the pure 
type that fitted her most. . . . They had their dinner before 


the fire served by the old man-servant, Ilio, who smiled when — 


his mistress was gay and laughed, having towards her, as all 


who served her had, a tender, fatherly feeling, a pure desire for — 


her happiness. “Tlio,” Cynthia said, “is my banker, my man- — 
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ager, my everything—the house would stop without him!” And 
- Ilio smiled like a wise old man bending above her as though he 
too knew the sweetness of service for other than wages. 

They liked most the hours at the Quarry. “I love this 
house!”’ Cynthia announced vehemently, as Thornton made up 
the fire afresh one evening and drew the curtains. “I adore it!” 

“T love it, too—more than any place in the world.” 

“Tt is all you, you!” 

“T always wanted a home, a place of peace without the taint 
of squalor.” 

“Tt shows love and thought in every little detail . . . but 
most of all it is the essence of you, the you I feel in every word 
and act . . . something stripped and bare and integral. Pure 
integrity!” she mused on. 
| The two households were as unlike, as contrasted, as the 
__ two persons physically and in experience and character. Thorn- 
- ton realized that what Cynthia loved in the bare walls and 

severe rooms of his home, his plain, austere ways of living, was 
what she had craved all her life—repose and stability, and had 
never found. Her household, which she excused as the result 
of the necessities of others, expressed her own turbulent, 
restless, eager nature. He wondered whether that nature could 
ever content itself for long in the narrow conditions of simplicity 
that had created this home of his that she loved, which had 
grown out of his nature and conflicts with life. 

They were searching each other out, he was aware, 
all these weeks, defining the inner, mental qualities which 
_ found expression outwardly in their places of abode, their 

habits of life. Fitfully she had painted in for him those inter- 
vening years so rudely sketched in Susan’s gossip. What he 
got was a picture of eager grasping after life, any life, all 


_ life as offered—hampered, directed, thwarted by a grim, nar- 


row, unloving old woman, who, not divining anything of her 
daughter’s inner needs, knew to an exact nicety how to tor- 
_ ture and bully her in the direction of her own definite will. 
Mother and daughter had never exchanged a dozen under- 
standing sentences in all their lives together, yet the thin- 
lipped old woman had the trick of mastery over the prodigal 
_ creature she had borne. ... The only release was flight. 
_ Cynthia had tried that. Wilful, impulsive, she had run away 
_ from Venice with a young American painter. “Auntie,” who 
had been confided in, betrayed the elopement after the couple 
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had left, and Mrs. Walton had overtaken them in the Milan ~ 
railroad station. Humiliation, shame. All the bitterer from 
Cynthia’s realization that her lover proved to be without char- — 
acter, spineless, meek where he should have been firm, tamely — 
consenting to be kicked out by the old woman, who remorse- 
lessly dragged her daughter up to Paris, thence home to Amer- 
ica... . In reaction from that abortive flight, humiliated, — 
stung, Cynthia had accepted the proposal of a man nearly 
twice her years and married—to escape the old fury with the 
thin, bitter lips, the only way she thought permanent freedom 
could be won. Mistake! The man, in her distorted imagination, 
offered not only escape from the stings and taunts of motherly — 
malice, but the steadiness, the protection, the repose, that as a 
girl she had found in her father. Cynthia Walton had married 
Gordon Lane, a generation her elder, exhausted, dull, life- — 
less, in the illusion of her love for her father—her first and — 
deepest passion thwarted by death. Strange, strange coil of — 
the human heart! . . . Beyond that point Cynthia did not go, 
drawing back from her marriage with an inner shudder, a will — 
to close her eyes, not to see. Thornton, realizing the relief 
to her these months of forgetfulness must be, never pressed — 
beyond that barrier. Time would show. It was only in her — 
dark moods caused by some painful manifestation of the boy 
that the mother faced the anguish of woman: the conflict 
between the male son most loved and the male father most | 
dreaded, abhorred. Thus the bitter penalty of woman’s 
soul, for mistaken impulse or judgment, to conceive that most 
loved, most one’s own, from that most alien and feared—the 
twining into one life all the evil and all the good of self! — 
. . . These dark reaches of experience and suffering were ex- — 
plored slowly, at long intervals, revealing themselves more often 
in looks, tones of voice, than in words. But the man, his 
imagination alert to every clue, understood far more than he 
could formulate what had been Cynthia’s life, that had left 
her at thirty-six, most alive, most bound and dead... . 

In the inception of their relation, their lives met at the 
focus of the Quarry, and both chose that this should be the em- — 
phasis, the intention of the whole. Cynthia, with that adorable 
woman’s homage of submission to her mate—so unconsciously 
insincere—made Thornton the pivot of her spiritual being. — 
‘You have directed me from that first day at the World’s Fair — 
—if my father had lived all would have been different for me— 
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and unconsciously you have been shaping the real me within 
all these years when we were apart until 1 could understand 
and appreciate this, and you!” she said in a rush of acknowl- 
edgment. ‘You are so right for me,” she said later, acknowl- 
edging the spiritual link between them. “In part,” he ad- 
mitted, darkly suspecting hidden corners, differences, that 
Cynthia chose emotionally to sweep aside or ignore. “And how 
‘came you to be as you are?” she demanded, “like this Maine 
shore, this Round Pond, a hidden pool behind dark firs?” 

“T do not know,” he would reply, puzzledly, before the baf- 
_ fling impossibility of transferring from one consciousness to 
H; another any long and involved experience. “I have just lived 
like others from experience to experience in some blind way, 
reacting and striving and suffering as we all do, seeking, seek- 
ing as we all do something inside us that seems never satis- 


fied, assuaged. . . . I was seeking, I suppose, a release from 
an obsession—what I call squalor—and also the root within me 
of beauty. .. . I thought I had found it in my building until 


the war came. . . . Then I realized that in life as it was there 
could never be escape from squalor, nor the discovery of 
beauty, and that is why I welcomed the war, with all its horror, 
in the hope that through it humanity might find salvation, some 
right road out of squalor into harmony, control, beauty. . 
It is the reaction which followed my realization that the war, 
at least the immediate slaughter and hate of it, could lead to 
nothing good, meant nothing in terms of freedom or better- 
ment, that brought me where I am, without faith, doubting 
bitterly the pretense of all fine phrases.” 
Cynthia nodded sympathetically, and imaginatively defined 
what he knew only vaguely himself. 
‘“‘Perhaps mine, ours, was too short a view. The war is but 
the cracking of the human crust, the tearing up of the old 
_ order, the old ways of thinking and feeling, wiping out the old 
values. Painful—a dust-creating process—anguishing to those 
in it. But necessary. We won’t be able to see what it means 
until long afterwards, long, long afterwards, when a new condi- 
‘tion of society emerges from the cataclysm. That is what we 
must hope! Everything is now in flux, no settled shape can be 
made out of it. . . . That is what I believe,’’ Cynthia averred 
positively, ever ready to grasp at a hope, to believe. 

“But men do not want any change yet—most of them 
are fighting to get back to where they were in 1913, or self- 
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ishly to something a little better for them and theirs. ... 
Men have little control over their destiny: they are moulded 
even in their sleep,” he observed dully, “often by what they 
most abhor, which they must accept.” 

Cynthia rose and gathered up some books, lighted another 
cigarette, and prepared to depart. He noticed that when his 
meditation wandered into depths she did not grasp, or was dis- 
tasteful to her more emotional and hopeful picturing of life, 
she unconsciously began to move, seeking a change, an escape. 

“Vou don’t like that?” he laughed. 

“T must hope, and I can’t wait a thousand years for what I 
want to see happen, as you can.” 

‘““You may have to, my dear, whether you like it or not.” 


She shook her handsome head, “‘I won’t, I tell you, life is on — 


the way, here and now—” 
“But whither?” 
“You and I are going to find out!” she gleamed. 
“TY wonder. . . . To-morrow?” 


% 


Love came to them, slowly, imperceptibly, almost uncon- 


sciously, stealing in unawares to every fiber of their developed — 


beings, like the ripened fruited days of full life, completely 


filling mind and body and spirit. The matured love that holds — 


within it all the perceptions, all the judgments, all the twists 


of past living, each adding something to the full body of the © 
wine; not the sharp, misty passion of youth, so blind, so — 


blurred by physical desire, so green and empty. It came, steal- 
ing subtly into various moments, differently colored, of their 


life together, so that neither might say in the future, “We © 


loved then, or did that in love, or began to love like that!” 


No, rather, like a long, lingering, suffused experience, it seemed 
at moments that it had always been from the beginning, at — 
other times that it had but just begun in its dazzling radiance, — 


its promise. 


For these two it must be less a love expressed in words, in — 


; 


acts, than a love of understanding, of a mental and spiritual — | 


sharing, meeting and dividing and coalescing. “How can you ~ 
love me?” was his haunting thought, echoed by her, “But it — 


is more marvellous that you can love me! so different.” A 


love for the most part, these brooding autumn days drenched — 
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in sunlight, of creative silences, wordless. . . . And it seemed. 
as simple, as inevitable as the tides washing irresistibly the 
rocks along the shore. There was in him a fount of tender- 
ness, repressed, thwarted again and again in his tortuous life, 
not easily released, which now welled up out of unknown 
depths and flooded always more and more towards this woman, 
who needed it. ...So while the shells tore asunder the 
fabric of Europe, while the slaughter and pain and misery of 
millions proceeded and the world was rent with hate and evil, 
killing all that was not beast in man, this great flowing tender- 
ness welled up and poured over into this woman, into life. 
“You have saved me,” he whispered, “from something worse 
than death, the black despair of bitterness, my Cynthia!” And 
she, knowing it to be true, accepting his homage as her perfect. 
right, would reply, “And you have saved me also from hate and 
despair, a trapped animal.” With her, love was the law of her 
being, like breathing—she had always loved, now this, now 
that, and latterly with a tragic intensity the life projected 
from herself, her sickly child. But it was not enough, not even 
the child she poured herself out upon. She must have a love 
that focused her full woman’s power, a love outside and beyond 
herself to which she could turn at all times as the needle turns 
to its star. She needed a love that released and mastered at 
the same time, that fulfilled and did not demand. . . . “Singu- 
lar how little you and Gordie conflict inside me,” she observed 
in one of her rare self-analytic moments. “I thought before 
you came that he was enough to fill every corner of me, but 
now he occupies just as much room as before, and there is all 
of you beside—so much more! . . . Love can’t be three dimen- 
sional to be packed into human beings like boxes. ... It’s 
fourth dimensional, in coéxistent planes of being.” 

“Or like those new cables that take any number of messages 
at the same time?”’ he jested. 

“Not any number, I suppose—but a great many, each one re- 
inforcing the power of the others, when they are right!” 

Being the woman, the principle of love itself as he felt, Cyn- 
thia took the fact much more simply than he, as inevitable, 
joyous, free, something which must take care of itself. “I must 
nourish love,” she once wrote, but as a matter of fact she never 
thought of taking pains for it—it was, must out and flower, as 
the seed of the womb. It was to be fulfilled, not dissected, nor 
cherished. . . . But to him it was the supreme mystery to- 
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ward which his weary heart had groped over stony, barren ways, 
and must be tended, delicately nurtured, with the richest soil of 
his being, as he nursed a rare rose in a sheltered nook of the 
Quarry, feeding it, protecting it, giving it light and drink. For 
with him the basis of love was tenderness and imagination, 
while with her it was the hunger of nature to be fulfilled... . 

“What shall I call you?” he asked. “You are Cynthia to all 

the world, the Greek goddess to whosoever passes your way 
. but to me you are that and something more.” 

“Call me,” she said, directly, without meditation, as if some 
stranger had asked a child her intimate name, ‘“‘Gioia!” She 
explained that an old Italian woman had once said, ‘“My child, 
you should be called Gioia—Joy—for that is what you bear in 
your heart and what you bring with open hands to all.” So 
ever afterwards between them she was Gioia—the spirit subtler 
than pleasure, more poignant than happiness—the exultant 
spirit of life, joy, which the world had nearly lost. When 
Cynthia burst into long laughter, or recklessly, imperiously de- 
manded love, when she was strong and dominant and assured, 
like the figure of Victory spread above the reaching waves, he 
murmured softly, “Gioia!” The inspiration, the justification 
of men’s lives, a goddess, mirthful, tender, mysterious, wilful. 
And when he asked in moments of creative silence, “Goia, 
where have you been?” she could never answer, for she had 
been wandering afar to her ancient home, searching the face 
of inscrutable fates... . 

He pictured her these days, standing at the point of a ee 
islet, facing the little waves that crept about her feet, her dark 
face raised in welcome to the flooding sun... without reti- 
cence or self-consciousness, because self-assured, and living 
out from the law of her being, simply, naturally, as a child 
should live, as the animal lives, as the beautiful physical world 
lives. . . . “Gioia!” he cried in the ecstasy of adoration, in 
the presence of mystery. She smiled back upon him, her face | 
upturned to the blinding sun. 
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Thus passed the first period of their acquaintance, their 
groping understandings, and their union. Both knew that it 
must end, on some fatal day of the week or month that was 
rushing towards them swiftly, with the passing of each golden 
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hour, each new experience, each full day. Both knew also 
that their love would never end, but grow and change and — 
multiply, as life surged on, bearing/them in its flood. Neither 
asked when the time of their next meeting would come, fearful 
of the exigencies of the future rushing to separate them. The 
day came when she said slowly: 
“T am going to-morrow. . . . Mother has taken a house for 
me in Washington for the winter. ... Think I'll drive part 
way back. ... And you?” ? 
“In another week, perhaps. ...I want to remember— 
alte... Gioia!” 
Her eyes met his in a steady gaze, and while they sat, hands 
_ clasped silently, life seemed to wing by them, large, vivid, 
diverse and single, full of rich, new meanings, of faith and 
promise. 
“Some time!” 
She raised her arms above him, stretching on tiptoe. 
“Some time!” she echoed. 


Chapter 12: Winning the War in Washington 


I 


Wuat symbolized war-time Washington in Thornton’s memory 
was—men’s legs. Thin, spindling, or fat and chubby khaki- 
clad or puttee-wound or leathered legs, usually spurred. Men 
at the signal of war had cut off the conventional disguise of 
trousers and exposed their legs—those displayed in Washington 
often wisps of shrunken legs that aroused ridicule when spurred. 

. It seemed as if every citizen of the United States who 
had the price of the railroad ticket and was of an age to 
be exempted from the draft—and a good many who were under 
the age also—had hurried to Washington to help the govern- 
ment win the war against Germany. The city was stuffed with 
bald-headed, middle-aged men, most of them already wearing 
imitation khaki, with spurred boots—or with the hot am- 
bition to don the uniform. . . . Vast temporary buildings were 
being run up in every vacant space to provide offices for these 
men to work in. The noise of hammers and the thud of 
dumped materials replaced the sound of guns. . . . Thornton 
looking about the city for a bed to sleep in wondered what 
all these war volunteers could find to do. In one place or 
another he ran across most of the men he had met in his entire 
life, disguised usually in some sort of uniform. . . . The jour- 
nalist Loftie greeted him from under an officer’s cap, with the 
shoulder straps of a captain. 

“Getting into the game?” he inquired swiftly. “What’s your 
line?” 

Loftie was working with the Military Intelligence and 
hoped after a few weeks’ “intensive traning” to “be sent 
overseas for active service,” the goal of every ambitious war 
worker. “Aren’t you going? Should think with your experi- 
ence you’d find it easy to get sent,” he assured Thornton. 
“Come over to the Military Intelligence and I’ll introduce you 
to my Colonel, an old army man. He’s terribly green on the 
job—you might show him some of the French tricks!” . 

So Thornton, for lack of any Ine better to do, not having 
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yet found the least destructive form of war work, was estab- 
lished at a desk in the Military Intelligence Bureau, and served 
there a week, one of the most fantastic experiences of his life. 
‘His desk was placed between that of an ex-novelist engaged at 
the moment in writing a thrilling rape story of a German 
atrocity in Belgium (which had an immense success, especially 
as a moving picture served to the American soldiers en route 
for France) and a lean, gentle newspaper writer of “nature 
stuff,” who was preparing “spy stories” for the press, “to wake 
the American people up,” as he told Thornton. Both these 
men were captains and wore spurs, which they managed self- 
consciously. Thornton was given a mass of nondescript data 
on a religious sect that he had never heard of before—the 
Dukhobars, and was told to prepare an incriminating report to 
be sent to the local military intelligence offices in the states 
where the sect was active. “We want to get ’em, you know,” 
the officer for whom he was to work explained, a good-natured, 
thick-set American, with a black cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, an ex-postoffice inspector. “Make it snappy!”’ 

So Thornton set to work on the papers on his desk, an in- 
credible confusion of coming and going all around him, boys 
running in and out and throwing down on the desks piles of 
official “reports” all in triplicate to be initialed. Every paper 
in the office had to be filed in triplicate and covered with in- 
numerable initials. At first, Thornton thought he must at 
least look at the papers on his desk, but observing the practice 
of the novelist and the nature writer he soon mechanically 
scrawled a cipher of JT on the papers thrust in his face and 
dumped them into the outgoing basket. . . . He quickly be- 
came interested in the Dukhobars, who seemed a simple, inof- 
fensive sort of people with peculiar religious notions, like many 
other people, and diligently acquired a mass of information 
about them, their habitat, history, membership, organization, 
religious tenets, etc. He came upon a brief statement of their 
attitude as a sect towards the war and advice to their members 
in their relation with the government. This declaration of 
faith was so simple, so sincere, so reasonable, that he read it 
several times, feeling that here by accident he had come upon 
one of the few great utterances upon the war. In his excite- 
ment he turned to his superior, the ex-postoffice inspector, with 
the exclamation, “Why, these fellows are the only clear-headed 
Christians I’ve run across!” 
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“Christians!” the ex-inspector retorted disgustedly, “the — 
hell you say! What have we got to do with ’em?” and seized — 
the Dukhobar papers. 

Next he gave Thornton a mass of papers from the file of re- 
ports on individual suspect cases. 

“We’ve got more’n forty thousand of these suspects on file 
in the basement already,” he explained proudly. ‘This guy’s — 
been corresponding with the enemy, and I want a report for 
action. Make it snappy!” 

Thornton plowed industriously through the mass of triplicate 
documents thrust into his hands. After a time he discovered the 
“‘case,’ which was simple enough: an old gentleman—quite 
well known socially in Boston—had a daughter married to a 
German officer, whom he had not seen for four years. Worried 
about her and her young children, he had attempted to get in 
touch with her through the intermediary of a neutral state, and 
his correspondence had been discovered by some zealous mili- 
tary attaché of the American legation at another capital— 
Athens, and reported to the military intelligence office in Wash- 
ington. ‘Thornton’s “snappy” report was a letter to the old 
gentleman, with whom he happened to be acquainted, inform- 
ing him that his endeavors were known to the government, 
who could not countenance his effort to communicate with his 
daughter within the enemy’s country, and advising him un- 
officially to find some other surer method of attaining his ob- 
ject. 

“Why, I can’t sign such a letter as that!” the ex-inspector 
exclaimed. “It would cost me my commission!” (That had 
come to him the previous month, and was highly valued.) 

“All right, I will sign it myself then!” Thornton said 
testily. “It’s perfectly natural the old man should want to 
communicate with his daughter, who, after all, is an Ameri- 
can woman. The thing is done all the time in Europe, regular 
post almost across the lines.” 

“That ain't Uncle Sam’s way of making war,” his superior 
retorted, tearing Thornton’s letter in two and dropping the . 
pieces into the waste-basket. 

Thereafter he was relegated to the menial job of notifying 
the port authorities of New York that a suspicious person, 
female, known as Jeanne Lajeune, had sailed from Rotterdam 
on the S. S. “Rhyndam,” ostensibly to serve as tailor’s model, 
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but probably either for immoral purposes or as spy or both, 
notification furnished by the American embassy in the Hague 
from information supplied by the British secret service, etc., 
etc. Thornton wearily turned over the thick bundles of “sus- 
pects.” The carbon prints hurt his eyes, the endless verbiage 
and petty suspicions wearied him. ‘Forty thousand of these 
reports already on file now—what will it be before the war for 
freedom is finished and men regain their sanity?” he mused. 

When he took his seat at his desk on the third morning of 
his attendance at the Military Intelligence Bureau, he noticed 
that the pudgy little novelist was whispering with the long- 
faced nature lover and that both obviously ignored his pres- 
ence. There was one of the “reports on suspects” on the desk 
between them. Presently the whispered conference ended, and 
the nature-lover captain gathering up the papers came to 
Thornton’s desk and plumped them down before him. ‘Read 
that!” he said in a tone between command, regret, and con- 
demnation. 

Thornton glanced at the title, “Thornton, Jarvis, architect, 
engineer, residence Round Pond, Maine, 8 West 24 St., New 
York City.” Then he read more slowly the report, which was 
comparatively brief. It was a letter sent to the bureau office 
in Boston, by Rear Admiral Somes, retired, recounting the 
speech made by Thornton at the Loud’s Island luncheon the 
_ previous August. The cautious old Rear Admiral, after quoting 
pretty accurately some of Thornton’s phrases, especially the 
famous “bloody-mouthed” one, said in summary, “While I 
should not wish to give the impression that anything criminally 
seditious, or, militarily speaking, traitorous, was contained in 
the remarks of said Thornton on that occasion, yet my opinion 
—and that, I may add, of all our fellow guests—was that 
Thornton is disaffected to the great cause for which our 
country is giving life and treasure, and is a dangerous person 
whose activities should be watched carefully. I do not say 
that he is disloyal, but he might through some mistaken 
pacifism give comfort and aid to the enemy. He is pro-Ger- 
man.” 

Thornton threw down the papers disgustedly. 

“Well?” demanded the nature lover. 

“Well, what?” 

“What have you got to say?” 
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“Nothing except that the Rear Admiral is a jackass, who 
can’t understand plain language . . . and you are all jackasses 
or worse, and this is a madhouse!” 

Thornton got his hat and coat and stalked out of the Bureau 
of Military Intelligence, drawing a deep breath once he had 
gained the street. 

“Well, I shan’t have to wear khaki,” he exclaimed, regaining 
his poise. “Phew! how that place stinks! . . . I wonder how 
many decent citizens are recorded as suspects in those files, and 
how many more will be before the war is over if it ever ends!” 

Loftie, hurrying into the ee stopped with a broad smile, 
“Got my traveling orders! . . . Am to proceed to Rome and 
report to English intelligence service there. Great luck!” 

“Hope the British have more intelligence than we have,” 
Thornton muttered. 

“When you going?” 

“Never, Loftie! ...I find khaki doesn’t suit my com- 
plexion. The sight of it even makes me sick. How it has 
the power to transform a sensible, shrewd, decent American into 
a third-rate shyster lawyer or bully gets me,” and leaving the 
journalist gaping he hurried away. . Ever after the sight 
of imitation khaki, especially on the thin legs of some middle- 
aged civilian, roused Thornton’s disgust. What was it in the 
military organization of force that gave such stultifying power 
to its uniform, so that intelligent, open-minded men became in 
its grip at once dull-witted, arrogant, partisan and vengeful? 
Blunt cogs in a stupid machine. 


2 


Turning across Lafayette Square he saw Gerson coming 
from the direction of Mount Sinai, otherwise the White House. 
Gerson in silk hat and frock coat stalking among all the scurry- 
ing khaki of the street! Thornton almost embraced him, the 
sight was so refreshing. . . . Gerson pressed an arm warmly — 
under his elbow and carried him along in the direction of Massa- — 
chusetts Avenue, talking fast: | 

“Well, well, Jarvis, you here, too! . .. These are terrible 
times, terrible. They try the spirits of men. ... They test 
out men, Jarvis. What we need now above all else is men. 
Terrible times, terrible times!” 

He explained that he had been called to Washington during © 
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the summer to become chairman of one of the finance organi- 
zations hastily improvised for the necessities of the War—the 
War Industries Finance Corporation, to provide government 
credit to American organizations in order to enable them to 
furnish the immense supplies which would be needed to win 
the war. Thornton, who knew how extensively American busi- 
ness had already financed itself off war profits, wondered in- 
cidentally why the government had to supply billions of addi- 
tional credit. And he was soon to learn why. ... 

However ‘‘terrible” the crisis might be it had added a dozen 
years to the bank president’s life, in interest and animation. 

“Walk up, my boy!” he said, punching Thornton in the ribs 
in college fashion. ‘‘This is no time for saunterers, for poets 
and dreamers. War calls for men of resolution, iron resolution, 
men of purpose,” and he strode on chestily up the Avenue, giv- 
ing Thornton an illustration of the “man of iron resolution.” 

“T always walk between my house and the office,” he ex- 
plained; “it’s a good example for these soft-bellied Washing- 
tonians with their limousines. If we are to win this war, all 
of us must get down to the bones of living, the bare bones, and 
give up our luxuries!” 

Thornton sympathized heartily with the sentiment. Alex- 
ander Gerson felt that in denying himself a motor or even the 
luxury of a strap in the local street car he was contributing of 
his ‘iron resolution” to the conquest of Germany. Neverthe- 
less, realizing as he told Thornton that it would be a long war, 
a very long war, and that his services would be increasingly in 
demand by the government, he had taken on a five years’ lease 
a large, pretentious mansion on Massachusetts Avenue, formerly 
occupied by a Pennsylvania boss. “One must house oneself 
appropriately, not to say conspicuously, as an important gov- 
ernment official. For myself I should prefer a modest brick 
house in a block, but in Washington there are the ap- 
pearances to be considered. So much business is conducted 
socially here . . . and there is my wife to consider, too!” 

Ushering Thornton into his large, rather barely furnished 
home, the Chairman of the War Industries Finance Corpora- 
tion disappeared within the rear offices and was gone some time. 
When he returned he muttered, ‘““These damn niggers are so 
wasteful of coal—war times, too, when every pound of coal 
helps to win the War!” The house seemed to Thornton, accus- 
tomed to the sizzling steam heat of the Military Intelligence 
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quarters, chilly, not to say cold, but that might be from its — 
bare, unfurnished atmosphere, its emptiness. . . . In the draw- 


ing room they found Molly Gerson huddled over a little wood — 


fire in the grate, drawing a silk shawl over her thin shoulders. 
“That damn nigger has been leaving the drafts on again,” 


Gerson said reprovingly to his wife. “How often have I told — 


you, Molly, that we are at war!” 


“T asked Katy to turn them on when I came in,” Molly con- 


fessed guiltily. “The house seemed chilly, and with guests 
for luncheon—” 


“That’s it, that’s women!” Gerson interrupted disgustedly, — 
turning to Thornton. ‘That is typical of the trivial way they — 
understand life. ... Because a few men are coming in for © 
luncheon they must needs heat up the house and put on good ~ 
clothes and act as if we weren’t at war! . . . When I see these 
women in Washington in their costly clothes and jewels, swill- | 


ing down fine wines, rushing about the city on their trivial 
errands, motoring out to the country for luncheon parties, 


running up to New York for more clothes or to go to the | 


theater, I ask myself how such a people can ever accomplish 
any great undertaking!” 


Molly, emboldened by Thornton’s presence, made a little 


face at her husband, and remarked aptly enough: 

“You seem eager enough to go to their parties, all the same, 
Aleck. . You might cut out a few, if you feel that way 
about them—Cynthia Lane’s for one!” 


“Ah, that’s a woman, Jarvis!’’ Gerson, happily diverted from — 
his high moral theme, exclaimed, rubbing his frozen fingers © 
over the little grate fire. “You ought to know her, my boy— — 
she gives you fire and pep, keeps you guessing where you will © 
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land next! If they were all like Cynthia Lane. .. . 


“Cynthia is a dear,” Molly put in, “but she doesn’t seem to ; 
be doing much to win the war except to have a fine time and © 


give others a fine time!” 


“Ah, Molly, you don’t understand! Women like Cynthia — 
Lane are an inspiration—they are a whetstone for the minds of — 
men—stimulate them, bring out their best ideas, spur them on 
to achievement, effort! . . . Cynthia ought to be endowed by ~ 
the government to give dinners of wit and recreation for those © 


officials whose days are filled with heavy responsibilities.” 


“They’d have a pretty bill to foot for dress and service and : 
gasoline if they gave Cynthia Lane a free hand,” Molly retorted ~ 
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bluntly. “Run along and get out some wine. . . . I want to 
talk to Jarvis.” 

Occasionally Molly Gerson rose to a momentary dignity of 
revolt in her own house, when protected against her husband’s 
heavy hand by the presence of guests. 

“Aleck is becoming insupportable with his old war,” she 
_ laughed, as he left the room. ‘You'd think he was the only real 
patriot in the country, and it all depended upon him whether 
we whip the Germans!” 

“He seems much stirred by it,” Thornton agreed. “Tell 
me, Molly—a lot must have happened since—” 

Molly flushed with an uneasy laugh. 

“Since you two almost fought in our Chicago house because 
of the war! ... Yes, a great deal has happened. . . . You 
see, Aleck is first of all an American, and when the President 
declared war every other side of the question was closed to 
him, naturally. . . . He doesn’t believe in the French any more 
than he used to, but, of course, he doesn’t say that here... . 
We met the French ambassador the other afternoon and had a 
very nice time with him. . . . You know the French are every- 
thing here socially,” etc., etc. 

Thornton realized that insensibly Gerson’s reaction to the 
_war and its nexus of problems had changed, as his own had, 
from the simplification of the first year, changed as the atti- 
tudes of the men he associated with changed, as his own per- 
sonal interests developed and changed. As an officer of the 
government which had pledged itself to save the world for 
democracy, Alexander Gerson did not think the same thoughts, 
with the same relative emphasis, that he had as plain A. Ger- 
son, president of a snug little Middle West trust company. 
That raw first emotion, which had sympathized with a disci- 
plined Germany, “teaching the world a lesson,” and “putting 
France into its place as a third-class power,” had transmuted 
itself into the austerity of walking from office to house and liv- 
ing in chilly rooms in order to cure the reprehensible softness 
_and triviality of the American people. The lesson of discipline 
was now for his own people—and for poor Molly, his wife, 
whose rebellions were feeble and intermittent. . . . The former 
bank president was already known in official Washington as 
“the old Roman,” chaffed and admired for the austerity and 
thoroughgoingness of his views, his determination to win the 
war at all costs, by his own almost unaided efforts... . 
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At lunch, at a small oval table which seemed lost in the huge ~ 
expanse of the dining room of the mansion where Boss Thum — 
had entertained royalty, there were two or three distinguished ~ 
“dollar-a-year men,” who had abandoned highly-paid positions ~ 
to help the government win the war for love of country (and © 
an enjoyment of power and excitement in Washington). | 
Among them was Abe McKeon, who greeted Thornton cordially © 
like a long-lost brother, utterly forgetful, as is the habit of his © 
kind, of his last encounter with his old friend when he had done 
his best to ruin him by insinuation. (That had been an | 


exigency of business tactics, whose animus had long since passed 
with Thornton’s disappearance from the scene.) Thornton 
felt no animosity: in this queer Washington world of war time 
all one’s usual inhibitions disappeared. 

“Been over there, eh?” Mac said to Thornton. “Seen a 
lot of the war, I suppose! Wish I could get over, 
must be great show, but it doesn’t seem likely,” and he 
looked across at Gerson, sitting gravely at the head of his 


table in his rdle of “old Roman.” ... Another guest was © 


Porterfield, a New York banker, and the conversation ran 
naturally to finance, the raising and the spending of the people’s 
money now being extracted by billions in the form of govern- 


ment loans. These business men lisped in billions—even Ger- ~ 
son, who, as president of one of the “tightest” banks in Chicago, © 
known locally as the “pawnbrokers’ bank,” because it would © 
not let out a dollar of its money without at least two to cover ~ 
it, had a reputation for parsimony, both as banker and as © 
sharer with his wife in the Stiveley fortune—let huge sums fall © 
from their lips, with a gesture of “dross, mere dross.” Billions, ~ 
nothing less, were the standard of value (many of them raised © 
in hundred-dollar subscriptions from wage earners on the slogan, © 


“Buy a bond on time and save your country!”) ... 


The conversation growing technical, Molly turned to Thorn- © 
ton and gossiped. She explained how interesting and exciting © 
she had found Washington. “Of course, I should not care to be © 
here except in an official position of importance. One is nobody © 
unless one is in official society. Especially the wives. . . . Every- — 
body wants to come to Washington who can’t go to Europe. © 
... Aleck is besieged by requests for positions, but, of — 
course, he has to pick and choose—he can have the very best, — 
the most important men in the country, like Mr. Porterfield, — 
who has sacrificed a salary of one hundred thousand dollars a — 
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year to go on his Finance Corporation. . . . Yes, the war has 
come very close to me. My cousin is in it. He’s been ap- 
pointed to General Fairfax’s staff and will be going soon.” 
Molly’s voice sank to a sad whisper, then brightened, “But we 
women must not indulge our feelings, as Aleck says: it is our 
duty to hide our emotions in war time and make things light 
and pleasant for the men .. . and Aleck gets so serious, so 
solemn at times it is difficult to live with him... .” 

“Vou like Washington, though?” he said idly. 

“Oh, I love it! I hope we'll never have to leave! I don’t 
mean that the war will go on forever, not that, of course, but 
perhaps when it’s over there will be found some other 
position—you see, Aleck has made himself felt here, as he 
never could in Chicago. . . . And I have made so many new | 
friends, delightful ones, since we came. There’s that darling 
Cynthia Lane—you must know her—she’s just come—every 
one is talking about her,’ and Molly Gerson gossiped on about 
Cynthia. Thornton had a queer feeling of unreality as if he 
were looking at a strange photograph of some one intimately 
_ known, which revealed unsuspected aspects of the person. . . 
“Then there are so many interesting men now in Washington, 
_ our own, and all the foreigners on commissions. We have little 
luncheons like this almost every day and dine out every night. 
You see, the men are free for luncheon engagements here, which 
makes society so much more interesting, don’t you think?” 

Molly, with a new social air, pushed back her chair and led 
her little flock of males into the library for coffee. Thornton, ap- 
preciating the new aspect of Molly, who had, since her mar- 
riage, always appeared cowed, realized what the war had meant 
to the female of his race—at least to the socially-minded 
woman whose husband had been able to find a niche in war- 
time Washington. It had offered her something of the un- 
attainable delights of a European capital. He could imagine 
Cynthia reveling and shining in this sudden opportunity, but 
not the Cynthia of the Quarry, the Point, the rocky islets of 
me Seal s.. 

Around the little fire, which was replenished with some fresh 
logs, Gerson, smoking a large cigar, expanded emotionally as 
in the intimacy of old cronies. The war, by which he meant 
America’s war, since April, 1917, had changed men radically. - 
The old society, he said emphatically, had passed away for 
good. Thornton rejoiced to hear it from such authoritative 
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lips, for he had hardly dared hope for such an outcome in his | 


most believing days. 
“Why, not a week ago, So and So” (aeationiie an awe-in- 


spiring name of one of the nation’s great bankers), “sitting — 
right there in that chair you are in, Jarvis, said to me, ‘Our © 
world has been smashed, will never come back again, Gerson!’ : 


And,” Gerson cleared his throat, with a dramatic sense of pause, 
“he said, ‘I for one don’t care! After the war there will be a 


different spirit, and I am willing to give up my fortune with the © 
rest!? That was what he said, So and So” (whose for- — 


tune had amazingly increased since the beginning of the war). 


“That was his spirit, and it is the spirit of all the big men here 


in Washington, helping our government to win the war for the — 
world. They are ready for the stupendous changes which must ~ 


come afterwards, ready to sacrifice their privileges and _ for- 


tunes. . It is a great era we are living in, gentleman,” he — 
concluded with emotion in his voice, and opened a second box — 
of cigars.. “Come have another! Half an hour more or less — 
won’t lose the war!” But Porterfield had an engagement at — 


the Treasury, and refused another cigar. Presently McKeon 


drifted out, too, and Thornton with him. 
“Great old boy, Gerson,” Mac remarked, as their host’s door 


slammed behind them. ‘Of course, I don’t believe all that — 
bunk of So and So’s, and I don’t believe he does, in his morn- © 
ing hours. . Gerson thinks so now because he? s all stirred — 
up over this thing, this war and the American effort. It’s sort — 
of gone to his head, you can see. . . . But it will be the same © 
old world after the war as before, you bet yourself a pair of © 
pants—a lot of folks poorer and some richer,” he concluded — 
significantly. Thornton, who had been much impressed by Ger- — 


son’s remarks on the change in the spirit of the very rich, re- 
called something Loftie had once said to him at the beginning 


of the war, when his own mood had been that of moral exalta- | 
tion, ‘Oh, Europe will be the same afterwards as before, only — 


a lot of cripples and a lot of sour people bellyaching about ; 


their troubles!”” Which view was right? McKeon, who puffed 


as he walked, and whose face had an unhealthy, after-luncheon ~ 
flush, continued, “Anyway, it’s the biggest show you and ~ 
I will ever see, Jarvis. Golly, a big show! One must get © 
into it with both fists, too, or be nobody afterwards. That’s 


what I say to all the men I meet—you’ve got to be in it 


or nowhere. . . . Wish I might go over. General Lewis would © 
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give me a job in the quartermaster’s department, but I’m 
needed here, right here. You've heard of the Pig Island proj- 
ectr” 

Thornton had heard, vaguely, through the newspapers. 

_ “The government’s got to build ships, thousands and thou- 
sands of ’em, a bridge of ships, going both ways across the 

Atlantic, so many ships that those God-damned Huns can 
sink a few and they won’t be missed. See?” Thornton nodded. 
“Well, Wood and Laughlin’s going to build the ships at Pig 
Island!” 

Thornton began to see more. Also McKeon’s importance in 
- Washington. 

“That’s what I was talking over with Gerson, been negotia- 
ting for a couple of months with the government to help 
finance Pig Island. Got it cinched at last, if the old tight- 
wad doesn’t fly the track again. You’d think it was his 
own money he was putting up, and it isn’t even the Lakeside 
Trust money, but government money!” (Billions of it as 
‘Thornton came to realize very soon.) ‘‘He’s a good fellow, 
Gerson, and strong for the war and all that, honest, of course 
_—he didn’t have to make his money, marrying old Stiveley’s 
daughter!” McKeon laughed significantly. ‘Well, I guess 
we got him going straight now, can’t shy any more, that’s 
why I had Porterfield down to see him, and last week So 
_and So!” Thornton laughed. “Gerson didn’t know that was 
why So and So spent an evening talking politics and religion 
with him. Porterfield’s crowd is in this Pig Island project, 
-and So and So’s crowd, too, wants to come in if it’s all right 
and goes through.” 

_ ““T thought you already had your land and had begun,” 

Thornton observed. 

“We have, in a way, but it’s going to cost a lot more than the 
preliminary estimates called for, with the high cost of labor, 
_and everything—the project’s grown since Wood and Laugh- 
lin first took hold of it! So we must have government help, a 
lot of it.” 

“T see!” 

“TJ am talking confidentially to you, Jarvis, as to an old 
friend! Of course, we don’t want anything in the newspapers— 
they are always looking for trouble, you know. . . . But I can 
depend on your discretion?” He paused, uncertainly. “The 
_ damned newspapers ought to be shut up while the war lasts,” 
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he added. . . . “What are you doing these days, Jarvis? Want © 
to come back to Wood and Laughlin?” a 
“No, I don’t think so,” Thornton laughed. “You don’t need ~ 
me, do you?” q 
“Well, we need ’most every man who knows anything and is — 
honest! . . . We’re going to build a whole town down there at ~ 
Pig Island to house the operatives and keep them contented — 
. a big proposition that in itself, pretty cottage effects, © 
amusement places, stores, parks, etc.,” he sketched rapidly. “I — 
should think that might interest you—I hear you’ve become an ~ 
architect since you left us?” ; 
“Tt does interest me a lot,” Thornton said quickly, “that end © 
of the project!” i 
“Well,” McKeon drew out his watch and frowned, “I must — 
make the four o’clock back to N’York, but Dll be back Mon- — 
day again. See you then! ... Meanwhile, you might takea © 
run out to Pig Island and look the plans over with our man | 
there, just say I sent you, and mull over what you think can © 
be done. Ina hurry. Money no object, you know, something — 
attractive and showy. ‘Think it would interest just your kind — 
of mind!” | 
“It does,” said Thornton smiling. ‘“Immensely!” He had © 
visions of escape from the routine of war work and war hysteria — 
like that at the Military Intelligence Bureau. Here was a job © 
that looked to a future beyond the war and its wastes. Some- — 
thing for that new world, which Gerson had so movingly pre- © 
dicted! Something creative, not purely destructive, something — 
not merely to kill men and ruin the lives of other men, but to © 
make more livable the routine to which labor was and must be ~ 
condemned in any world like that of to-day. 
“T am eternally obliged to you, Mac!” he exclaimed warmly. © 
“Tt’s the second time you’ve intervened in my life to save me at | 
a critical moment—to open a door for me.” q 
“T’m glad we met at old Papa Gerson’s,”’ McKeon responded ~ 
genially, edging towards the street to see if there was a taxi 
in sight. “Might never have thought of you otherwise... . 
You know I am fond of you, old stuck-in-the-mud crank that ~ 
you are,” and he shook Thornton’s hand heartily, having found ~ 
his cab, stepped into the taxi, waved a white hand from the — 
window—and opening his fat black portfolio, which everybody — 
in Washington hugged under his arms these days, utterly for- — 
got that Jarvis Thornton existed. } 
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Thornton continued along the Avenue in the warm winter 
sunshine of Washington at its best, a sense of immense relief 
flooding his consciousness at the thought of having found a job 
so congenial, so made to his hand, into which he could throw 
himself with all the energies of his being and forget the war. 
Yes, forget the war! as much as one could in the atmosphere 
of febrile excitement in which all seemed to live from news- 
paper extra to extra. ... Musing over the stroke of luck 
that had thrown him against Gerson on his exit from the White 
House and borne him to the luncheon at Gerson’s, his mind re- 
verted to the people he had just been with, especially the Ger- 
sons, Aleck and Molly. Did the war make people over, funda- 
mentally, he wondered, act as conversion of the soul, which was 
so often remarked upon in congratulatory comment? He 
doubted it. The short time he had spent in Washington had 
proved how irresistible and insatiable personal vanity and self- 
interest are. Gerson never would have been tempted from the 
safe niche of the president’s office in the Lakeside Trust Co. had 
he not been offered a prominent position in which to serve the 
government. “I am more needed here in Chicago keeping the 
financial structure of society going,” he would have said to 
his friends, as Mac—no moral camouflage about Mac!—had 
said he must stay on his job and make money while it was go- 
ing fast for his firm. No, from Loftie, intriguing to be sent 
abroad, or the stenographer burning her bridges in Main Street 
in the endeavor to get to Washington and help win the war, 
society had not been transformed by a spiritual conversion so 
much as it had seen an opportunity for release from the grind 
of the treadmill and seized it enthusiastically, uproariously. 
Thornton did not begrudge her venture to the stenographer or 
telephone girl, accepted for overseas service, nor to the muni- 
tion workers who exhibited their fur coats and silk lingerie on 
Fifth Avenue to Susan’s horror, nor even to Mollie Gerson’s 
naive enjoyment of a more vivid existence which the world 
_ tragedy had opened to her. (But why should the Gersons and 
their kind speak so bitterly of the “unconscionable demands of 
labor,” the ‘unpatriotic way of leaving their jobs for some- 
thing better,” which was making the labor turnover of war in- 
dustries phenomenal and raising the costs of all production by 
leaps and bounds?) All of them secretly or openly were tarred 
with the same stick of egotism from the college professor, who 
grasped the opportunity to don khaki and teach new recruits 
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how to read a barometer and predict the weather, to “captains ' 
of industry,” eager to serve their government for a dollar a 


i a ae re 


year, provided that socially or pecuniarily the government — 


put them where they deemed their valuable labors would — 


be most effective—and conspicuous. ... No, the war, like ~ 
some potent passion—like love—merely revealed what was in — 


men’s souls, more or less concealed ordinarily by conventional © 


inhibitions, revealed suddenly, glaringly, irrevocably, beyond — 
the power of phrases to disguise even from themselves in — 


honest moments. . . . Of course, they all wanted to help win — 


the war against Germany, but they wanted, most of them, 


something else first. Which was commonly accepted as quite — 


human and proper. But could a society animated by these 
childish egotisms recreate itself easily, after the war? Even — 


under the pressure of economic necessity? One must wait and — 


SCC. . 2 
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Cynthia was astonishingly eclectic in her choice of friends and — 


acquaintances and war-time Washington gave her a glorious — 


chance which she used to the full, gathering up all sorts of — 


wy) 
. 


people in her whirling passage through the days, asking them ~ 
for luncheon, dinner, tea, sometimes late breakfast coffee, for- — 
getting half those whom she had asked, but being just as well — 
pleased to see them, merely saying a word to patient old Ilio, — 
who understood his mistress’s ways. The evening when Thorn- | 
ton went to the Georgetown house to dinner for the first time — 
was a special occasion of eclecticism, as Cynthia had prom- — 


ised him. She had been dared to the stunt of asking one of the 
British commissioners whom she had never met to come on 


from New York for her dinner. The bet against her was that © 


Sir Donald Chambers would ignore her telegram altogether, or 


send belated regrets. When Thornton entered the lofty draw- { 


ing-room of the old brick house (which seemed to him to con- 
tain more kinds of furniture and bric-a-brac that nobody could 
possibly want to use than any house he had ever been in—as 
Cynthia said, “So utterly hopeless that the only thing to do is 
to live in it and get out of it as soon as the lease is up’) a 
little circle of those “in the know’ had surrounded the hostess, 
and were discussing the result excitedly. “Of course, Sir Donald 
wouldn’t bite!” a little dark-haired man who had been a for- 
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mer official in the days of the great Teddy pronounced 
severely. ‘Cynthia’—Thornton realized again that his goddess 
was ‘‘Cynthia” to half the world—“you ought to have known 
better than to put him in such an embarrassing position.” 
“Nonsense, David, what’s embarrassing in being asked to a 
delightful dinner?” Cynthia tossed back. Gerson, who was 
beaming and roaring in his most amiable manner of tamed bear, 
which Molly confided to Thornton always happened when 
“Cynthia gives him a pat,” vociferated, “Who wouldn’t come 
_ from New York for a seat at Cynthia’s feast? from New York 
or London or wherever the cable still reaches!” A little man 
with a very large round head and a small mouth, looking like 
a preternaturally solemn child, stood at Cynthia’s elbow and 
_ spoke in a low, authoritative tone. 
Cynthia had picked up the war correspondent, Gooch, in 
some corner of a drawing-room and discovering ideas in him, 
_if cloudily expressed, had taken him to her ample circle. The 
war correspondent was keenly interested in the present subject 
because he had the intention of trying to find out from Sir 
Donald whether Balfour in his recent conference on Sinai 
_had happened to mention the Secret Treaties and if not what 
_he and the President had conferred about. . . . “Do you really 
think he’ll be here, Cynthia?” he asked. “TI believe he is down 
for the dinner of the War Bond Aid Society in Cleveland for 
to-night.” “It makes no difference, Jimmy!” Cynthia gayly 
laughed. “He’ll drop war bonds for my party, I tell you.” 
“Who wouldn’t drop war bonds,’ some one sighed, “for any 
a 

The cocktails were moving around the drawing-room, which 
by this time was reasonably full. Cynthia’s eyes roamed un- 
easily towards the door, and she whispered something in Ilio’s 
ear. The old Italian bowed and smiled. Thornton noticed a 
little shrunken man, walking quite stiffly, enter and move about 
without greeting Cynthia, and thought he was one of the in- 
numerable servitors attached to the place. The old man stood 
near him as the guests began to follow Cynthia towards the 
dining-room, his eyelids drooped, his veined hands folded across 
his shirt front. ‘The bet is lost,” some one called out, but 
at the moment, just as Cynthia had entered the hall, a last 
guest came hurrying up the stairs, hesitated, a quick eye 
roving over the assembly, and advanced. “Ah, Sir Donald,” 
Cynthia called out gaily, extending her arm in her most kindly 
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fashion, “I thought you must have missed the train! ... 
Will you take me in to dinner. . . . The last time we met — 
was at—” 

Thornton noted the pause, and Sir Donald’s gallant re- — 
covery, “At the New York custom house, I believe, Mrs. Lane.” 
. . . There was a suppressed giggle among the couples in the 
rear... . Thornton noticed that the little old man had fol- — 
lowed the others into the dining room and had taken a place 
at the end of the long table, where, with eyes downcast and 
trembling veined hands, he was feeding himself with soup, 
draining it through his heavy gray mustache, which he paused 
now and then to dry. He must be Gordon Lane, the host! He 
seemed to pay no attention either to what was being said 
around the table or to his immediate companions, two non- © 
descript women who also took him for granted, and let him go 
on silently feeding himself, occasionally raising his eyes and 
looking out sullenly upon the talkative party. Thornton 
watched him with a sudden inexplicable curiosity. . .. So 
this was Cynthia’s fate! This was the gulf from whose 
vision she shuddered back always, as if physically she was put- 
ting away something from her eyes. He looked up the table to 
the radiant creature, gorgeously dressed in an Eastern costume 
with gold and black lace woven about her dark hair—caught 
the note of her rippling contralto, punctuated by bursts of 
girlish laughter, as some sally went home and sent the imme- 
diate group into laughter or applause. ‘Come now, Sir Don- 
ald, we all want to know what Balfour really did say to 
the President! Mr. Gooch writes for a very important news- 
paper that all the American intelligentsia reads faithfully and 
tries to understand, and he has come to my dinner especially 
to find out whether it was the Secret Treaties or A Defense 
of Philosophic Inaction that was the theme between them. 
. . . Now, I know you can enlighten us if you only will, and 
IT am sure you will, Sir Donald, having come all this way to 
please an old friend, etc., etc.” The raillery, with a hint of 
mockery, rippled forth while the newspaper man blushed to 
the top of his boyish head, and his faint voice could be heard 
struggling against Cynthia’s effervescence. ... 

A tomb! A living tomb, thought Thornton, with a shiver, 
watching the vivid play of the woman he knew so well and 
loved so tenderly. It was with gaiety and laughter, with a 
throng filling the old house, she sought to hide from herself the 
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walls of her living tomb, running swiftly around and around, 
up and down in it, in a gallant struggle to make life for her- 
self where no life was . . . and he looked back to the other 
end of the table where Gordon Lane was munching his meat 
- critically, with lowered, heavy eyes, and lifting a glass of 
_ whiskey and soda to his lips in the trembling, slow, yet covet- 
ous manner of the old and palsied. 

Could she ever escape the narrow walls of her tomb? 
Did she ever think of the fast-coming future? and a 
wave of tenderness and pity swelled within him for the beau- 
tiful creature with her gallant gesture before life—as she had 
made it, mistakenly. Whatever she wanted, whatever she 
could get, whatever anodyne there might be left in it was hers 
for the wish. . . . Coming here to-night, to this mixed throng 
- —not much khaki, for Cynthia disliked that as much as he 
- did—Thornton had felt achingly far away from the Cynthia 
of the seacoast, of those rich autumn days in the sun, and 
before the Quarry fireplace. Far away and unreal, so much so 
that he would have preferred not to come had it not been for 
Cynthia’s insistence that he must see her “menagerie.” But 
one glance from the depth of those warm eyes which was all 
that she had been able to give him as he entered, for himself 
alone, had fed his lover’s heart, and now he was content to sit 
silent, an observant spectator at the feast, understanding Cyn- 
thia’s life in the tomb, realizing as in their most intimate 
moments of self-revelation what had hurt too much to tell, 
what even his welling tenderness could not fully divine—the 
Tomb and its heart-piercing coldness. .. . 

Cynthia’s dinner parties were too large and too heterogeneous 
for solid or even brilliant conversation. There was better talk 
at other Washington tables. They were more like cavalry skir- 
mishes, gay and darting, than like heavy engagements. Never- 
theless, before the close Alexander Gerson launched one of his 
favorite topics and by the boom of his deep voice, the impress- 
iveness of his “old Roman” manner, reduced even the lively 
hostess to silence and that end of the table to the unwilling 
attention of collegians in the classroom. His theme was one 
then much discussed and Gerson’s speech, delivered shortly after 
this time, “Priority Among Industries in War Time,” caused 
much favorable comment and was widely quoted from. 

“Our people,” he said to-night, “are accustomed to altogether 
too many kinds of everything. There are too many styles in 
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shoes—I suppose our lovely hostess here has at least a dozen — 
different sorts of slippers.” ‘Thirty-two, my maid counted 
them to-day!” Cynthia interposed. And amid the laughter, © 
“There! You see, my lady needs thirty-two different models to © 
cover her dainty feet for evening wear, and nobody knows how — 
many more for street wear. Well, it’s lucky you have so 
many, for you won’t be able to get more than six different — 


patterns after this if the War Industries Corporation has any- 
thing to say on the point! . . . and after the War, I hope,” he 
settled into his professorial manner, which impressed, oddly 


enough, a good many dinner tables in Washington, “I hope 


i 


that the people will have learned enough thrift and good sense 


to get along without a lot of the rubbish which they were ac- 
customed to, and which dissipates the national credit and the 
national forces. . . . Take our food for example,” and he went 
off on an eloquent dissertation on the savings already effected 
under the efforts of Mr. Hoover in the usual waste of food- 
stuffs in the United States. 

“Don’t you believe it!”’ some man spoke up contemptuously 
from the other end of the table. “Our people are saving 


up to go on the grandest bust this country has ever seen! Just 


you wait, Mr. Gerson, until the last gun is fired and the lid is 
off!” 

This sentiment, which took the wind from Gerson’s speechify- 
ing, seemed the one remark of the dinner to arrest the host’s 
attention. 

“What’s that, let me hear it again!” the little man remarked 
in a queer, dead voice, a voice from which all emotion had been 
sucked dry—a flat, still voice. And when the remark had been 
repeated with elaboration, he gave a dry little laugh. 

“That’s what I tell ’em when they talk about giving up 
their yachts and hunting horses. . . . Sport will come back, 
the day the war is over. . . . What’s a gentleman’s life with- 
out sport?” 


With this contribution to the conversation Gordon Lane | 


riveted his attention on getting his coffee spoon into his cup of 
coffee, for Cynthia, in order not to disturb the talk, had 
lio serve coffee and cigars at the table. After the host’s 


remark the conversation fell flat, and presently Cynthia rose.. 


Thornton thought she looked years older and dead, as she said 
listlessly, “The men may come when they please,” and strolled 
out of the room. ... The diners left shortly afterwards in 


is 
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the good Washington fashion, all but two or three who gathered 
in a small room that could be closed and warmed by the wood 
fire, and prepared to talk. . . . Lane had disappeared. Thorn- 


ton realized that Cynthia had lost her sparkle; the evening 


had suddenly gone blank for her. She listened while Sir Don- 
ald (who seemed resolved to reap the full reward for his ven- 
ture) and Mr. Gooch sparred about Sir Edward Grey’s diplo- 
macy at the outbreak of the war and similar topics.... 
“What’s the good of proving whether he did or did not give the 
Russians assurance? It’s over and done and the mess is in the 
fire!” 

Which was so utterly unlike Cynthia’s customary ardor for 
an abstract principle, whether of politics or of life, that poor 
Gooch looked at her in pained surprise, while Thornton seemed 
to hear the dragging footsteps of the caged woman in the Tomb. 


4 


On a crisp winter morning Cynthia called for Thornton. 
She had her mother’s car for the day and proposed to take him 
to the Maryland place, Chateley Hall, which was beyond 
Annapolis. “I want you to see it, for it will make you realize 
so many things I can’t say!” she explained. There was little 
snow on the roads, and the winter sunlight lay warm and gold 


on the red brick houses and stacked corn. . . . After leaving 


Annapolis Cynthia told the chauffeur to turn down a side road 
and drive through the Annerley place. “I want you to see a 
bit of senseless destruction that the war has wrought,” she said 
to Thornton. ‘The Annerleys are neighbors of ours, have a 


beautiful old place of more than a thousand acres, which has 


been in the family nearly a hundred years. ‘The house is not 
so much, but the grounds are marvelous, nothing like 
them in the whole country; they have been planted with every 
variety of tree that will grow in this climate. Old trees, for 
Mr. Eustace Annerly, who is an old man now, carried on the 
planting begun by his father and his grandfather, so that most 


of the trees are superb specimens. There are a lot of tenants, 


too, most of whom have been on the estate all their lives, with 


_ their families. Mr. Eustace Annerly is one of those stiff, old- 


fashioned gentlemen, narrow-minded about religion and all 
that, but devoted to his family, his old home, his tenants.” 
The car had turned off the road into a drive which ran be- 
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tween some trees. A work gang was engaged in cutting down | 
the forest, and the place presented the usual scene of confusion, — 
temporary tar-paper shacks and corrugated-roofed government — 


buildings going up at the same time that the magnificent old — 


trees of the park surrounding the house were being cut down : 


and uprooted. 


“Drive slow, Tom! ... I want you to take it all in—the } 
wanton destruction. The government has taken the place for — 


an experimental station in the manufacture of poison gas. 


They were offered dozens of sites just as good, but the Congres- — 
sional committee that had it in charge decided on the Annerley ~ 
place. . . . The chairman, a fellow from Nebraska, came out ~ 


here and looked it over, and to Mr. Annerley’s plea that they ~ 


spare the trees, and put up their buildings on the waste land 
beyond, near the sound, where really they would be more con- 
venient, merely said that ‘no private person ought to own so 


much personal property!’ ‘Let the government take it—I’ll — 


give it to the government—but let them save the trees,’ Mr. 
Annerley pleaded with him. But, no, there was no help: they 
must wreck and ruin the beauty of the whole place!” 

The car stopped before the Annerley house, which, stripped 


bare of its family furnishings, had been converted into tem- 
porary offices for the military men in charge. A young captain ~ 
came out, and when he learned that Mrs. Lane was merely ~ 
passing through on her way to her house, politely offered to — 


show them the “improvements.” He pointed out a long, low ' 


building, just completed, where he explained with pride a new 
sort of poison gas was to be manufactured. “It’s the deadliest 
thing yet,” he said. “One of the men working in the laboratory 
left his coat hanging on a chair; a little of the stuff got spilled 
on it somehow and when he sat down on that chair the gas 
burned clear through to his backbone. . . . That’s the sort of 
stuff we are going to make by the ton to put the Huns out of 


business with!” His eyes gleamed with triumph. When Cyn- 4 


thia, in her blunt fashion, said something about the shame of 
destroying so much aged loveliness that could never be replaced, 
the captain laughed indulgently at her, saying, ‘“You know we 
are at war, Mrs. Lane!” 

“Yes, I know it,” Cynthia retorted, “but why can’t you make 
your poison gas at some waste place along the coast—there are 
hundreds of miles of sandy, scrubby land about here where a 
gas plant would do nobody any harm!” 


‘ 
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_ The officer smiled pleasantly at the beautiful visitor for 
answer, and they drove away, meeting some one-horse carts 
_ that were dragging off the furniture of tenant families. 

“It’s a shame!” Thornton remarked. “People seem to lose 
their heads in war, we Americans especially, because we are so 
new to it! ... But that Kansas Congressman expressed the 
spirit of it—love of destruction. It isn’t patriotism or even 
ignorance or fear—just the savage’s delight in destroying. 
That’s what war has done for us in less than a year!” 

(The peculiarly deadly poison gas manufactured on the An- 
nerley estate never reached Europe. Tons of the stuff were 
taken out to sea, after the war, and sunk, and the old estate, 
having been made unrecognizably ugly, has been offered for 
sale by the government for a song.) 

A couple of miles beyond the Annerley estate the motor car 
turned into a long, narrow, rutty lane that led, after a time, to 
the rear of a low, reddish-colored brick building, or rather 
series of buildings—Chateley Hall. 

“We enter by the back,’’ Cynthia explained. “It was so in 
_ old slave days—these were the slave quarters, on either side, 
_ and the front of the house looks south to the Bay.” 

She led the way through the garden around one of the 
wings to a grassy terrace from which a broad grass plat, bor- 
dered on either side by thick plantings of hedge-roses, ran for 
several hundred yards straight down towards the water. They 
slowly descended the grassy lawn, turning now and then to 
observe the old house. Cynthia pointed out its good features. 
_ “It’s a perfect specimen of southern colonial,” she said, ‘‘and 
- in modernizing it inside I tried to keep it as untouched as pos- 
sible. . . . We had to throw out that wing for the motors and 
more servants, but all the farm buildings for the horse-raising 
we put at the other end of the estate . . .”” They walked about 
examining the pleasant low brick building from every angle. 
_ It was evident to Thornton that the mistress of Chateley Hall 
had a deep love crossed with sadness for the old place where she 
had come as wife, hopes high to create a home, where her 
child had been born, where she had hung over him during 
heartbreaking years of uncertain infancy. 

“Didn’t they understand well how to place their houses!” 
_ she exclaimed as they paused on the terrace before entering 

the house. Her brooding eyes fell lovingly on the familiar fields, 
the grassy descent of ground to the misty waters of the Bay. 
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The house rested on a slight, almost imperceptible roll of the 
land so that everything fell away very gradually to the Bay, 
half a mile away, and the spreading brick house, with its 
deeply embrasured long windows, rose unpretentiously from 
the ground, lovingly opening itself with wide arms to the sun 
that fell warmly on its weathered rose surfaces. On either 
side of the wings were old orchards screening the southern side 
of the house from the level plantation fields behind. 

“Lovely! How lovely!” he murmured, and Cynthia turned 
with a long sigh as if she had been looking back through the 
years to the day when she had come there as a bride. “Come 
in!” she said, opening the door from the terrace to the hall. 
Within, there was a double staircase that filled one end of the 
hall and on either side a large room of beautiful proportions. 
“This is where I live!” she said, leading the way into the 
western room, which was lined with books, and filled with old 
mahogany. . . . “These are my architectural books.” She took 
some old volumes from the shelves. ... “I picked most of 
them up in Europe—some with Papa. ... See this old Pe- 
trarch manuscript—I found it in Ravenna... and this is 
my desk,” she pointed to a tall, heavy mahogany piece, “but I 
rarely sit at it—I prefer to write with a pad on my knee, as I 
do at the Point! . . . This is where I sit so that I can see the 
Bay.” It was a snug embrasure beyond the old fireplace hold- 
ing an armchair in which she seated herself, motioning him to 
a sofa before the fire. 

“‘Now you can see me for years and years!” she said softly, 
sadly. “The place was a good deal of a ruin when I came here. 
Gordon had let it run down, all except the stables, and I tried to 
make it over as I thought the old people who built it would like 
to have it. . . . Oh, I’ve put lots of love into this place,” she | 
said hungrily. “And got little out of it!” he thought. He could 
imagine those eating years within this beautiful tomb, and all © 
the gallant effort of the girl, scarcely woman, who had plunged — 
into it so heedlessly to cover it over with ‘the fabric of her | 
imagination, to restore its simple lines and plant flowers, to — 
soften its ugly angles within by beautiful things, building up ~ 
protection for herself against reality! And here she had sat © 
with the tender dreams of her single maternity, hoping, plan- — 
ning, passionately desiring the new life, retreating gallantly 
from room to room of her tomb as it closed in upon her... . 
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“Come!” she said, rising, “you must see the house—then we'll © 
have luncheon here.” 

She led him from room to room through little concealed corri- 
dors in the thick walls to unexpected guest rooms. ‘We had 
a good many people here at times,” she explained. And Thorn- 
ton could see her going out into the neighborhood, gathering 
into the old house strangers and friends, comers new and old, 
anything to people the tomb with and fill it with laughter and 
life—in vain. . . . Ingeniously, without destroying the original 
lines of the house, she had introduced plumbing, dressing rooms, 
separate suites all cunningly devised, building out, pushing at 
the walls of the Tomb, in her necessity for light and life about 
Lae 

The grooms and servants greeted the mistress as she 
passed through the stable yards, to look over her favorite 
horses, and she asked after families living on the place... . 
“We had a school of twenty children on the estate,’ she 
_ said, as they turned back past a round pool where ducks were 
preening themselves in the mud, towards the house. . . . “This 
is where Gordie got his taste for shooting!” She indicated the 
smoky horizon, closed in with woods, undulating back from the 
fields in the pleasant Maryland landscape. ‘Over two thousand 
acres, in all,’ she said. . . . “A bad place, I should think, to 
bring up one small boy in—unless you mix him in with the 
‘school and the tenants.” She shook her head. “That wouldn’t 
do—he’s the master’s son and heir: they all know it and toady 
to him. Nothing makes a child so insolent as to associate 
wholly with servants and dependants. . . . And our friends 
live so far away, on other big places or in Washington... . 
Gordie has to have governesses and tutors. . . . I don’t know 
what to do to make him normal, like other children. I’ve 
tried everything.” 

“Give him other children,” he suggested. ‘Each generation 
must teach itself.” 

“Ves, I know,” she said, shivering slightly, drawing her fur 
about her. . . . After luncheon the motor came to the rear 
_ gate of the garden and they started for the city. As Thorn- 
- ton looked back upon the old house lying so pleasantly in the 
softer afternoon light, with its orchards and gardens about it, 
the blue smoke from the library fire rising straight into the air, 
it seemed a beautiful human home, albeit a Tomb, filled with 


Se 
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fragrant efforts. Nevertheless, there was about it, even in the — 
intimacy of the library which its mistress had dwelt in, some- — 
thing of that miasma of his own youth, that subtle decay of — 
the spirit. Singular that here in this gracious landscape, in ~ 


this old home of aristocratic tastes, so delicately garnished by ~ 


its present mistress, the same miasma of squalor hung, as in © 


the dingy stucco home of his youth, the same inner decay © 


and dreary gloom. . . . They passed out of the Chateley fields 


into the highroad, and dusk began to fall among the woods — 


along the road. 


“Cynthia!” he said after a long period of slenes between : 


them. ‘You must find your way out!” 
Her face drooped miserably, and she nodded slowly. 
“Out of the Tomb!”’ 
“But how!” she whispered. ‘How?”’ 


“T don’t know. . .. I don’t know whether the key to the — 
door is inside of you or outside . . . or whether you must — 
batter down the walls with your own hands ... but I know © 


you must get out to light, air!” 

“T am stifling,” she moaned. . . . “But what to do! what to 
do! . . . when one has built one’s own tomb, and is locked 
within.” 

“There is always something to do—there is no tomb whose 
walls will hold against a resolute spirit and a stout will!” 

She made a weary gesture, as if words were but familiar 
paths of the tomb, which she had trodden over and over, 
futilely. They entered the dark city in silence and separated. 
Thornton now knew, as she had wished him to know, without 


telling it in stark miserable speech of sordid detail the story of — 


the Tomb. Misery suffused with a fierce tenderness flooded 
through him for this prisoner, so fair, so gallant, so full of the 


treasures of love and sweetness, so full of flame with which — 


to warm the world around her. . . . He had escaped his own 


tomb; he had won the victory over his own squalor—with how. © 


many painful heartaches, wounds!—but she, Gioia! had she 
the steel in her character, the fiber to win her way out? Could 
woman ever escape her Tomb? 


5 


It was late March before Cynthia made the promised visit to 
the Pig Island project, though she had gone over the prelimi- — 
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nary plans with Thornton in Washington. He had been, once 
in the whirlpool, busier than ever before in his life, running 
back and forth between the New York headquarters of the 
Wood and Laughlin corporation and the various government 
bodies in Washington concerned. with war subsidies to indus- 
tries, with labor management, and the site itself of the town he 
was building. .. . Thornton met Cynthia at the local rail- 
road station in the gray-painted motor the government allowed 
him, and they drove directly into the immense maze of the ship- 
building project. Cynthia was silent with amazement at the 
_ vastness and confusion of the work in progress—railroad tracks, 
huge dredgers, cranes, and already at distant points great spi- 
‘dery steel structures looming, the yards for the vessels to be 
built ultimately for that “bridge of ships across the Atlantic,” 
which McKeon and others talked about. 

“Something doing!” Thornton laughed at Cynthia’s open- 
eyed, childlike amazement. 

“It’s great, great!” she gasped. 

Thornton, to whom, as an engineer, the sight of these vast 
undertakings, unfolding rapidly on a big scale with an army of 
organized labor, was familiar, nodded. He had seen the steel 
city of Gary dug out of the sand dunes of Michigan, the walls 
of the great Missouri dam rise in the midst of the grim moun- 
tains of Montana, and more recently the swift accomplishment 
of labor battalions at the Front. He described to his com- 
_panion the “cleaning up” process by British units of the terri- 
_tory north of Noyon, which had been abandoned by the Ger- 
mans the previous winter when they had withdrawn their lines 
thirty or forty miles in order to regroup their forces and pre- 
pare for another onslaught upon the Allies. 

“I was over that territory only a couple of weeks after the 
allied troops went in—a good part of it had been under trench 
and shell fire for three years—an average specimen of the dev- 
-astation created by three years of concentrated fighting. It 
was amazing what those British engineers and their troops 
had done, to restore roads and bridges, clear away the barbed 
Wire tangles and clean up cement dugouts—they were even 
plowing the fields that had been left fallow for three years! 
. . . It gave me an idea of what can be done, what will be 
done with the devastated area in Europe, provided,” his en- 
thusiasm fell, “engineers and organized units of labor are 
put to work, and the thing is done as an engineer would do it, 
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without political interference or graft. But that’s a mighty 7j/ 
... They talk a lot about the utter wreck on the Somme, say 
it will take generations to restore the soil and all that. I don’t 
believe it, if engineers go at it with a free hand, no interference — 
from politicians and grafters. . . . See that!” A huge crane — 
was lifting tons of material with the delicacy and accuracy of © 
ahumanarm. ‘‘That’s one thing modern society has learned to 
do, to work on a mighty scale which rivals nature in her vast- 
est undertakings. . . . It’s all in the organization. . . . Just 
think what could be accomplished if the will behind that ma- 
chine, the will that moves this whole field of industry, a dozen 
miles square, was as nicely adjusted, as accurate and honest as 
that machine. There is an unimaginable force in society that 
can be released for creative ends, when men’s minds are ready. 
. . . Will they ever be? ... But you must see what we are 
doing, creatively, in our small way,” and they drove on beyond 
the ship yards in process of making into the town of High- 
mount. (It was but four feet above tide water, Thornton ex- 
plained, but the company gave it that name in the freakish 
American fashion of naming sites from a desired rather than 


‘an actual feature of the landscape.) Here, too, there was con- 


fusion, but on a more limited scale. Paved streets had been 
laid, for the most part winding, with circles, and parkways. 
“Nothing is so stultifying to the mind as to get up of a morning 
for the day’s business and look down several miles of shacks — 
exactly like the one you live in!” Thornton commented. ... 

Some of the houses were already finished, and Cynthia exam- 
ined them closely, admiring the completeness of domestic detail 
installed. 7 

“T’m not building these just for the war,’ Thornton re- 
marked. | 

He had a force of young architects, ambitious and modern, 
who reveled in the freedom of the big war job to carry out their 
dreams of suburban efficiency and beauty, also landscape gar- 
deners, decorators, social workers, to plan the community 
dwellings. Highmount was like a great tapestry being filled in 
by a large number of workers, weaving industriously and with 
magical rapidity a prepared design in brick, cement, wood, 
paint and trees and shrubs. They lunched at the improvised 
club where Cynthia met the men under Thornton. They were — 
a cheerful lot of young Americans, busy and confident, with — 
no consciousness of “war emergency,’ no irritating desire to 
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“set into the big game,” “to get across.” Ignoring even what 
was going on in the ship yards being built, or whether any ships 
ever would be built there in time to win the war, they were 
building away by themselves a hive that had some meaning 
other than war, other than the ephemeral uses of a camp. “I 
have a fine lot of assistants,” Thornton remarked, as they left 
_ Highmount. “Strange how quickly you can pick up the kind 
you want as soon as they grasp your idea. . . . Highmount has 
saved many a good fellow from eating out his heart in disgust 
and rebellion at the war... . It is really a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, one I suppose no other crisis would have offered. ... 
Yet it is exactly the way a lot of things ought to be done and 
_ might be done if human beings could only learn the lesson 
which the war is teaching them—codperation, organization, 
and service primarily not for profit.” 

He smiled sardonically at his own words, for they were 
driving through the Project, where the Wood and Laughlin 
_ signs were liberally distributed on immense hoardings. “Not 
that this is being done without profit,’ he said, “a great deal 
of profit, I am afraid. . . . However, that is not my affair, 
thank God! ... The government pays, and if it only turns 
out ships in time, I suppose the country won’t mind the waste 
of its money here and elsewhere.” 

“Will it?” Cynthia asked. 

“That depends on how long the war lasts, and how much 
labor troubles hold us up. . . . I should say the war would 
have to last a long time to use ships built in these ways!” 

(As a matter of fact, not one ship built at Pig Island ever 
slipped from the ways, and all the millions poured out on the 
swampy lands of that huge project were a dead loss to the 
_ people of the United States.) 

Thornton returned to Washington with Cynthia. On the 
train he bought a newspaper, whose enormous headlines re- 
ported the fresh German drive that had made a hole in the 
allied armies. He pointed silently to the headlines. At the 
Station he bought another newspaper of a later edition. The 
reports were growing worse—Amiens surrounded—the Chan- 
nel ports? It seemed as if the English army had crumpled up. 
... As they walked from the station Thornton felt in the 
Streets, in the preoccupied faces of the khaki-clad passersby, 
that same strange silence and emptiness he had felt on similar 
occasions in Paris. The soul of the place had deserted! People 
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either kept within doors or hurried about their errands with 
absent faces. At last the American people would realize what — 


war is, not a matter of bitter words and flaunting sentiments 


and busy business; what a soul-constricting, killing thing war 


Ea gh 
Cynthia, stopping at a florist to order some flowers, was at- 
tended by a blank-faced clerk. Unconsciously he reached out 
and took the newspapers from Thornton’s hands and began to 
read the latest headlines. Cynthia turned away, saying quickly, 
“T don’t want any flowers to-day! ...” They walked out to 
the empty street and past the White House. Sinai had been 


silent of late. Its eloquence had been quenched in a neuras- — 


thenic silence, which was baffling to the souls of the people. 
A great inertia had swallowed up Washington, so busy and 
intent upon winning the war when Thornton had first ar- 


rived. The crowds were still there, the civilians in khaki, the | 


host of clerks and stenographers. The big temporary barracks 


covered the Mall and had eaten into the Potomac park, in | 


dreary rows, and they were all well filled with a nondescript 
horde of workers. But it was like some huge engine revolving 


with much whir and grinding of complicated gears, but without — 


accomplishment, without apparent direction. Just a lot of odds 
and ends of machinery, mostly new and half installed, whirl- 
ing madly around ina vacuum. That, Thornton reflected som- 


berly, was not the way to win the war. Billions of treasure © 
poured out on this vast project and that, like Pig Island and ~ 
Muscle Shoals, a huge extravaganza of war industries planned ~ 
and confusedly started. But no directing mind. Confusion— — 
and intermittent deliverances of grand sentiments from Sinai. — 


. Now silence even on Sinai. 


“] wonder if he ever really meant to fight the war,” Thorn- q 


ton mused, as they turned up Pennsylvania Avenue. 
“What do you mean?” 


“T mean that he was so sure that a gesture and a few words 4 
would do the business, that the Germans would collapse at our © 
proclamation of war and at the report of our astounding prepa- 


rations, that there has been no real intention of fighting... . 


He has lived all his life in a world of words. But now he must 4 
realize that it is not a case of bluff. Tis will tear the band- — 


) 


ages from his eyes, at last.” 
“Tf it is not too late.” 
“Tf it is not too late!” .. 
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Cynthia, as if spurred by the ominous words, hastened her 
pace, remarking defensively, “But they were great words, the 
greatest that have been said in the war!” 

““Yes—but you put too much faith in words, Cynthia!” 

“One must have one’s ideas clear before action: there must 
be the conviction in your soul before you can act.” 

He was thinking now of the Tomb, as he replied slowly: 

“Yes, but one cannot take too long in straightening out one’s 
ideas and getting conviction: character is destiny, after all.” 

Cynthia again quickened her pace, saying, “I must get back! 
. . . Mother is in a frightful temper. She and Gordon are nag- 
ging me about the bills—of course, it costs to run an old house 
like that and entertain people . . . but what is money for?” 

Her mind had traveled away from Pig Island, Highmount, 
the break-through in France, Sinai, to her personal problems 
the closer she came to her home. . . . The war was a great im- 
personal affair, like the enveloping atmosphere, thus far with 
only remote impacts upon her own world of the Tomb and bills 
and mother’s tempers. . . . Nor did she make the effort to re- 
late them. 

Thornton left her at the house door, and walked back into 
the heart of the city, thinking first of Cynthia and those 
problems she must face when she opened that white door. For 
a Walton, inheriting the “plate glass fortune,’ Cynthia Lane 
seemed strangely involved in money worries. 

Thornton, puzzled by the paradox of Cynthia cramped by 
money cares, judged that the thin hand of the querulous old 
Mrs. Walton held the money tightly grasped and dealt it out 
spasmodically, according to her whim for this or that, realizing 
that unlovely, unlovable old age has but one power, one 
authority, that of money! ... There, too, squalor had stolen 
around Cynthia’s light footsteps and threatened to engulf her. 
Money! The greed for it, the shames of it, the dishonesties 
of it, root of so much squalor, for Cynthia and all. . . . Pos- 
sibly, quite probably, the root of the war, far down beneath 
all the fine phrases that came from the mouths of statesmen. 
. . - “For all are bound to the same wheel.” 


Chapter 13: Muscongus 


I 


It was August before Thornton reached the Quarry this sum- 
mer. By that time the industrial town of Highmount was so 
near completion, and its subsidiary settlements were so rapidly — 
being carved out of the barren flats behind Pig Island, that he 
felt he could take a vacation, and carry out his plans from his 
Maine workshop. Susan met him at the railroad station with a 
flood of local gossip. ‘‘Your dusky Cynthia,” she began, “‘is 
back in her cottage at the Point with her keeper, Mother Wal- 
ton, and that queer, painted-up sister, who married an English- 
man. They arrived a few weeks ago with thirty-one trunks— 
village gossip—and retainers of various degrees. Mother Wal- 
ton came later with sister, in her limousine on a Sunday in 
spite of our gasless Sundays, motoring all the way from Wash- 
ington. ... That for your friends’ observance of war-time 
sacrifices and economies!” Susan, who sincerely liked Cynthia 
Lane, could not forbear to tease her brother on the score 
of his friend’s luxurious habits. She continued, “Evidently 
Cynthia finds the Point cottage too confined—I should think 
so with Mrs. Walton’s sour face always near her—and she 
has rented a little native house, you know that abandoned old 
cottage on the Cove Road? and has fitted it up for a studio, 
really very pretty—I had tea there with her last week... . 
What she does in her studio except serve tea to her friends I 
can’t imagine ... . perhaps you can find out, Jarvis?” 

Then she related the news from Forest, from whom she had 
just received several fat letters with the A. E. F. stamp on them. 
Forest was in the midst of the victorious offensive which the 
allied armies had at last initiated, and Susan was evidently 
thrilled by his recital of events at the Front, and hardly con- 
cealed her pride in her husband’s participation in the war, his 
fine record and swift promotion in the service, which was re- 
markable for a man of his years and office profession. Susan, 
with an assumed nonchalance, recounted the details of a narrow 
escape from death which Forest had had. “It was just that 
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old book under his pillow that saved him. He sent me the 
book, ‘Don Quixote,’ in Spanish!—with the fragment of the 
shell still buried in the leaves—I’ll show it to you. ... You 
know Forest’s habit of reading some old thing when he can’t 
sleep. . . . It was lucky he had that tough leather-covered 
book this time! .. .” 

Forest, Thornton realized, as Susan talked on about her hus- 
band’s activities in his ambulance section, had become a hero 
to his wife, which was very sustaining in these war times. He 
had received the Croix de Guerre, twice—had, in brief, made 
a fine record, set an example for his sons and—others. It 
was quite in old Forest’s character to behave as he had, Thorn- 
ton reflected. The issues of the great conflict had remained for 
him from the béginning of the simplest and surest, and he had 
been happier in France, among his ‘“‘boys” as he called them, 
than since his college days. To be brave, modest, efficient as 
an officer, was all in the man’s character, qualities that the 
routine of peace-time civilian life had not honored to any 
marked degree. ‘That was the curious fact about war: it evoked 
the best and the worst from men, and its autocratic organiza- 
tion relieved all, best and worst, from the burden of thought, 
the perplexity of mental responsibility. To Forest, as he had 
expressed it to Thornton, all the larger problems of the war 
belonged to others, to the “higher command,” either military or 
civil. What they did was not his affair. . . . Presently Susan 
asked in a nicely neutral voice: 

“How is your work getting on?” 

“All right!” 

He knew that Susan felt he had somehow “slacked” on the 
war, at least since it had become “our war.’’ Something queer 
had happened to him in Europe. In her concrete fashion she 
attributed the change in him to the influence of his associates 
there. ‘He got in with the wrong crowd—the faint-hearts, the 
defeatists (peace without victory, in America)—pacifists (al- 
most worse than traitors)—-and had been known to say a good 
word for the horrible Germans. Ever since the club luncheon 
Susan had avoided any reference to the war when with 
him; he knew what a trial to her his speech at the country 
club had been, and his suspected attitude towards the war. It 
had made an impalpable but very real barrier between brother 
and sister, the first in their lives, and Thornton wondered sadly 
if this barrier could ever be leveled. Susan regarded his pres- 
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ent occupation of supervising the industrial housing for the Pig 
Island plant as an evasion, the sort of job that inferior men, 
even “conscientious objectors” might be employed on. Con- 
trasting her brother’s war work and war record with that 
of Forest or even of Tom Eames (who, clothed in khaki, 
adorned the American Legation in Rome), or poor old Perry 
Hale, who had been wounded and drew a small pension from 
the French government—a signal honor—sSusan felt secretly 
ashamed of her brother, and it hurt both her and him. This 
was one of the minor casualties of the great war, the very 
precious love between them. .. . 

Susan urged him to stay for luncheon with her, but he pushed 
on to the Quarry, on the plea of household arrangements. . . . 
There was really nothing to arrange in his house. One of the 
satisfactions of the Quarry was that it was always the same, 
no matter when or how he descended upon it. The reward of 
simplicity in his home was that he had never to suffer from 
the disorder of complexity, as more ambitious households like 
Cynthia Lane’s inevitably involved. James came out to the 
car to fetch his bag, and carried it up to the corner bedroom 
over the pool which he occupied, and unpacked it. That was 
all there ever was to “settling.” His clothes, even his papers, 
were where he had left them, a fire on the hearth, a few flowers 
in the vases. All the coming and going of the intervening 
months, the hotel bedrooms, offices, muddy roads, and fatigu- 
ing interviews, slipped from him at the Quarry and were as if 
they had never been. That was to him the inner meaning of 
Home—order and peace. With a sigh of content he wandered 
out to the pool and around the garden, satisfying himself as 
to how each plant and shrub had stood the winter, what prog- 
ress the vines and the climbing roses had made on the walls of 
the house and in the rocky crevices of the old Quarry, looked 
over the heavy purplish slates of the roof with a loving eye, 
then returned to his living room and glanced at the mail on the 
table. 

His eye quickly detected an unfamiliar note in the long low 
room. The cornice! There was a thin white moulding, and 
over his writing table hung on small silk cords an old gilt mirror 
which gave a warm color to the subdued tone of white and gray 
of the room. . ... He laughed aloud—Cynthia’s hand! She 
knew that he would never “get around to” the cornice, and had 
put it up herself. So like her! James grinningly confirmed 
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the fact, though he had been bribed to secrecy. “That lady,” 
he chuckled, ‘“‘you jes can’t do nothin’ with her, so’s you might 
’s well let ’er go ahead. I told Mis Lane how you’s allus very 
perticler what was done in this hear old Quorwy—but that 
don’ make no difference. She says she tak’ all the blame on 
herself!” and he laughed happily. “She sure is some lady, Mis 
> Lane.” | 

Old servants like Ilio, children like Clarissa, and negroes 
like James, all recognized at once and instinctively a fellowship 
with Cynthia, understood her and loved and humored her. 
. . . James was putting two places at the round table in the 
little dining room. “Mrs. DeLong is not coming,” Thornton 
remarked. “But Mis Lane is!” James chuckled triumphantly. 
“She ordered the luncheon.” .. . 

Thornton wandered down the wood path into the Cove Road 
to the old gray house among the apple trees. There were gay 
little curtains in the old windows whose small panes of glass 
had been well polished, and along the front of the house morn- 
ing glories and sweet peas were climbing. The front door was 
open, and as Thornton noiselessly climbed the stone wall and 
approached the house he could see Cynthia coming and going 
in the larger of the two rooms, very busy about something. 
She came to the door, saw him, raised her arms in welcome 
and waited laughing. Standing in the small doorway of the 
old gray cabin, looking down through the apple trees and over 
the brown fields spotted with juniper, towards the sea, Cynthia 
appeared more in harmony than at the head of her table in the 
Washington house. But what a different Cynthia! Younger, 
bubbling, laughing, but oddly domestic and careful. She 
showed him delightedly all the housekeeping she had done to 
make the dirty old house, abandoned for years, habitable, the 
neat contrivances she had installed, the pieces of old furniture 
she had found. “And all for thirty-seven dollars!” she cried 
triumphantly, “everything! Every single thing, except what 
I made myself, with Josie’s help . . . and isn’t it pretty?” 

The cabin meant much more to Cynthia than a toy, a pas- 
time or even an escape from a scolding mother, a crowded house, 
and too much complexity. It meant the freedom to develop 
a side of her nature which had been stifled by circumstances. 

“This is to compensate you for the thirty-one trunks and 
eight menials, which village gossip records that you arrived 
with?” Thornton inquired. 
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“Oh, those tiresome trunks and servants—they are for mother 
and Gordie. . . . This is for myself!” she replied gaily, lock- 
ing the door on her cabin, after carefully replacing every chair 
in its place. ‘Don’t you like my cabin?” “It’s you, a new 
you, Gioia,” he replied. “I wonder how many of them there 
are?” ‘Don’t know, enough to keep you amused as long as 
you live—I am glad you like this one because it is particularly 
me and I like her, too. . . . She belongs in Round Pond and 
the Quarry—you called her out, from under a rock,’ she 
babbled happily, as they climbed the wood path to the Quarry. 
“Did James tell you I ordered the dinner, brought most of it, 
too? ... And what a good talk we'll have! ... I’ve sent 
mother and Sister Helen off in the car to spend the night with 
some very stupid people at Bar Harbor, and Gordie’s away 
with his tutor, a nice young Englishman, and I am free, per- 
fectly free. . . . Don’t you think I am clever to have arranged 
it all so well?” 

“A domestic juggler,” he laughed. 

“Tt’s not so easy when there are so many people to placate 
and arrange for with all their crankinesses and likes and dis- 
likes. It does take skill!” 

“Why bother with them?” 

“That’s the penalty of being a woman; you just can’t chuck 
’em into the sea as you’d like to sometimes.” 

Cynthia, having played her little chess game with all the 
pieces in her complicated household, was irrepressibly deter- 
mined upon enjoying her freedom. If she remembered the 
Tomb, Thornton felt, it was only as some hideous dream from 
which she had just awakened to sunlight and joy, to a new 
reality... . 

Sitting about the pool after luncheon, they resumed all 
that had passed the last months, bringing their minds up to 
date, as was a necessity. It was now the time of “‘peace offen- 
sives.” Cynthia had learned through Gooch and some satel- 
lites of the New Statesman of the efforts being made by the 
American government to break down the enemy morale, to 
convince the harassed populations of Austria and Germany of 
the futility and the folly of further resistance. “Boring from 
within,” the process was called. 

“To induce revolution in the enemy countries? . .. That 
would be considered over here treason and punished not © 
merely by social ostracism, but more severely. . . . Singu- 
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lar how our morals change their perspective in war, depending 
on our national angle of observation!” 

“But if they can succeed—if they can produce a revolution in 
Germany, don’t you think it would be splendid?” 

_ “Anything to stop this senseless war would be splendid!” 
Thornton agreed. 

_ “They are flooding Germany with tons of propaganda, some 
_ of it awfully clever, Gooch says,” Cynthia continued. “I think 
‘it’s the most sensible thing any government has done . . . and 
the President is throwing out bait to them by his last proclama- 
tions. . . . I have more faith in that than in the Foch offen- 
sive.” 

“At least, it is more than a gesture,’ Thornton agreed. “And 
‘if our side keeps their promises after they have attained their 
end—but will they?” 

“They must!” Cynthia averred confidently. ‘The peoples 
will insist upon keeping faith on such promises.” 

“The peoples—I wonder!” ... 

“Life is good, here and now,” Cynthia proclaimed, ‘and I 
‘won’t permit a syllable of doubt, about anything! ... Oh, 
my dear one, how I have longed for your coming! I’ve stolen 
up here when James wasn’t around and sat here and thought 
of you written all over that little house, in every plant and 
vine and rock . . . just you, you, you, and what it meant to 
‘me that Gordie was so naughty as to shoot your pheasant that 
“summer afternoon ... and lots, and lots of things, happy 

things, beautiful things that are coming to pass! And how 
good life is when it is good!” She shook the words out of her 
vehemently, like a proclamation of faith. “Life zs good! ... 
and that’s why this war is so damnable, because it blasphemes 
the sacred goodness of life!” 


2 


The topic was money. It came up unexpectedly out of a 
long, moody silence in Cynthia, which she broke by a deep 
curse, “How I hate money!” 

__ Thornton laughed at the unexpected result of her medita- 
tions. 

“Vet, I should say that you were one of the last persons I 
know who could get along without it, lots of it, too!” 

“But the talk of money, the thought of it, the wrangling 
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about it. . . .” Thornton suspected that Helen Keane-Smith’s 
visit had been motived by questions of domestic finance in the 
Walton family. ... 
“You are the rightest person I have ever known about money. 
You never seem to think about it, Jarvis. You seem to have 
lots of it, and I suppose you are what mother would call poor.” 
“Decidedly!” ; 
“Then how do you do it?” : 
“‘All domestic finance is based on one great principle which > 
I had cause to learn early in life: either stretch your income to 
meet your wants or reduce your wants to fit your income— 
and in either case don’t talk about it, and don’t think about it 
more than you can possibly help.” 
“That seems simple enough,” Cynthia sighed helplessly. 
“Tt zs simple if you really try to grasp it—and practice it!” 
“I don’t know: I’ve always lived with people who had lots 
of money, but never seemed to have enough, and were always 
unhappy or trying to get more or get out of money scrapes. 
. Oh, I don’t know—but it’s hell, just plain hell!” ; 
“T’ve often thought about the money worry,” Thornton 
mused, poking the fire into a blaze. “The more I have seen of — 
people of large means the more the whole thing has puzzled 
me... . Ihe sort of people I knew as a young man didn’t talk 
about money—it was considered poor taste, underbred—but all 
that has been changed. Nowadays everybody talks about 
money, what they want or what they have, and I fancy the rich 
more than the poor, curiously enough. . . . It still seems to me 
plain vulgarity, the talk and the preoccupation with money and © 
money values. . . . If men and women can’t get beyond that 
in their living, they won’t go far! ... It’s one of the first — 
things to be settled, put in its place, and kept there. . . . And 
those old friends of mine in my youth who never talked about — 
money were generous, amazingly generous considering what 
they had—it was principle, almost religion with them to give, i 
generously. . . . All that is past, too. # : 
“T know I haven’ t a cent in that bag and must ask mother © 
for money for the house bills to-morrow!” } 
“That’s wretched,” Thornton said warmly, and to get away 
from the intimate topic of the Walton-Lane finance, he con- 
tinued the line of his thought. . . . + 
“It has been the immense, the unexpected outpouring of © 
riches since our Civil War which has so profoundly changed — 
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_ the manners and the morals of this country, its spiritual out- 
look. Money has more and more dominated our thinking in 
every corner of life, depersonalized money that comes in the 
form of dividends on stocks and interest on bonds, and is never 
handled except in the form of checks. Money has become 
‘merely a symbol, not a reality like food and tools. And all the 
‘ world has hie into the mad chase for this symbol of power and 
desire. . . . In the end, after all the accounts are settled, I 
believe we e shall find that the root causes for the big war are 
property, and that we shall never escape warfare until we can 
“somehow change our ideas of possession, of property eee 
4 especially of corporate or national interest in property. . 
Man is still too much the property animal, moved and gov- 
erned by property conceptions. . . Lhe only way out for 
“states as for individuals is to cure the property disease. For it 
‘is a disease!” he concluded grimly, ‘“‘and you, my dear Cyn- 
_thia, seem to be a queer victim of it.” 
4 “Papa was very successful,’’ Cynthia observed irrelevantly. 
“He not only made a great deal of money himself, but he put 
together those glass companies so that they earn ‘enormously, 
and all that goes on rolling up into bigger and bigger sums. 
. But I feel poor all the time. . . . It doesn’t do me any 
good. 6 
Cynthia’s conceptions of money were singularly childish, un- 
| developed, contrasting with her developed intelligence on other 
_Mnatters. She had always asked somebody for money when she 
wanted it and had always accepted the incidental humiliation 
_ of asking as inevitable, a painful, disagreeable accompaniment 
of the use of money. * 
_ “With Papa it was so different!” she sighed. “He was always 
so generous to everybody, and, like you, Jarvis, he never men- 
_ tioned money.” 
a Nevertheless, Governor Walton, in common with rich men of 
J his day, had not trusted the next generation with his money. 
He had tied it up in trust as securely as he could, evidently 
4 suspecting the fate that might overtake his daughters. An- 
other instance of the helpless futility of property possession, 
Thornton reflected: all that this strong creator of riches could 
do at the end was to limit its future possession narrowly to 
members of his own family, whom he did not know and who 
_ would be provided for him by accident, and carefully to hinder 
’ _ these descendants as much as possible i in their enjoyment of his 
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wealth for fear they might scatter it, even after fifty or seventy 
years from his death. The Walton money was another in- 
stance of the paradox of personal property. 


“Gordie ought to be a very rich man if he lives!” Cynthia 2 


remarked with an odd sort of pride. 


“Which, judging from the present character of the young” 


man, will be about the worst thing that can happen to him,” 
Thornton observed. 
Cynthia shrugged her shoulder. Fit or unfit, it was his fate 


to be endowed with great riches, and people ordinarily thought — 


that good luck, and so she was glad that her child should be 


fortunate enough to have this good luck in prospect. 


“Well, let us not worry!” Thornton concluded ironically. 


“There may not be any property for any one to hold and enjoy — 


after the world has settled the bills for its present spree. . 
The figures are so colossal already that they are meaning- 
less. The world ‘owes,’ as it calls it, more than the combined 
possessions of all its peoples! ... Don’t take too much 
thought for Gordie’s millions, my dear. There may not be 
any of them to spoil him with!” 

“Well,” said Cynthia, as though relieved by this prospect, 
“T do wish you could talk to mother and get her to accept your 
views about money!” 

_ “Tt would take a greater cataclysm than the war to do that!” 


Thornton cried, a vivid picture of the thin-lipped old woman 


sitting rigid in the Swiss railway compartment, hugging her 
gold-mounted dressing case, coming before his eyes. . . 


“Yet,” he added pensively, “that may be the hidden inner mean- ~ 
ing of the whole business, to shake people out of their supreme ~ 


preoccupation with property—who knows!” 
“The Log! the Log!” Cynthia cried, inspired. 
“What log?” he asked bewildered. 


“T see the torrents of the break up of our world rushing ; 
with the debris of everything we have in its current—and I © 
mean to ride a log. A log!” She shook her fist tri- ~ 
umphantly. “That will be my freedom—I’ll ride the © 


log!” 


say what Cynthia realized, in that teeming, disorderly brain. 


Meantime, Thornton asked himself after she had disap- — 
peared, murmuring ‘“‘the log, the log,” did she realize that © 
money, an understanding of money and her own relation to it, — 
was one of the keys to unlock the Tomb? It was difficult to © 
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Great events followed hard one after another. The steady 
advance of the allied armies; exultations and reliefs in place of 
the silent fears of spring; the collapse of Bulgaria. Sinai re- 
sumed its thunders, producing the much-discussed Fourteen 
Points, accepted after some slight demur by all the Allies. 
This new charter of liberties aroused a most varied reaction 
among all kinds of people. To McKeon they meant “yellow- 
ness.” ‘What does he want to butt in for when everything is 
going lovely! Peace? Hell, who wants to talk of peace while 
the Germans are on the run! We'll make peace good and 
plenty when we’re ready, in Berlin,” etc., etc. Which coin- 
cided singularly with Susan’s prompt reaction. ‘Forest says 
it should be left to Foch, to the French—it’s none of our busi- 
ness,” which was the usual view of the “right-minded,” of all 
the chatty and bloody-mouthed social backers of the Great 
War. ‘Helen is simply insufferable,’ Cynthia wrote from 
_ Washington, “with her condescension and sneers for ‘academic 
diplomacy.’ ...I think it’s great, simply great, the Four- 
teen Points, a new constitution of liberty for the world. I want 
to go to the peace conference and see him read the statesmen 
there a lesson. . . . The Log, my friend, the Log, I see it up 
above, jammed in the boom, which the peace will set 
miree!”’ 
Cynthia was in this jubilant, victorious mood the night of the 
_ Armistice. She had come to New York the week before to see 
her sister depart for Europe, and stayed on for the celebration 
of the Armistice, which was imminent. . . . There came the im- 
mense sigh of human relief, the utter release from care of mil- 
lions, which expressed itself in grotesque and offensive forms, 
up and down the streets of the cities, and in the hotels. Thorn- 
ton remembered the words of the banker at Gerson’s luncheon, 
“The day the fighting is over you'll see the lid blow off so 
high it will never come down again.” With one accord, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, the country deliriously united in 
“throwing off the lid” of all their restraints and sacrifices, and it 
seemed as if no lid would ever again be clamped upon them. 
'... Cynthia insisted upon wandering through the packed 
streets, in and out of the big hotels and other places where 
‘people gathered. “I want to feel it all over me! . . . Ah, they 
are so happy, so glad. . . . Don’t mind their getting drunk and 
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being rowdy! It’s the only way they have, poor souls, to ex- 
press the joy in their hearts, but it’s the same joy as yours and 
mine! Be gay, be glad, be happy! It zs a good old world to 
live in, isn’t it?” | | 

“Let’s see the peace, first,” Thornton replied grimly. 

“Ah, yes, the peace—and afterwards the Log!” 

Wearied at length Cynthia went to her hotel and Thornton 
walked alone through the thinning streets to the DeLong 
apartment, where he was staying. The war was over, he 
thought, there was no gainsaying that, for once let the armies 
cease to fire and no power on earth could put them back to the 
beastly business. The realization of that truth made the bitter- 
enders angry. After the armistice there would be no more war, 
and the bitter-enders were just beginning to fight, felt cheated 
of their prey already. . . . Well, the bitter-enders must not 
make the peace, must not draw the lines of the human future: 
let them sit around their club fires and growl about “slackers.” 
. . . [he people must make the peace, the people who, by the 
millions, paid for war with their bodies and their treasure, the 
little people. Bands of working-girls and their men came noisily 
up the street, trying to sing—why was it that Americans could 
not sing, had no natural expression of great emotions except 
hooligan calls and cries? . . . If the peoples of the world could 
not be trusted to demand a peace of reconciliation, what hope 
was there? Surely none in the “‘right-minded people,” the “social 
leaders,” the “dollar-a-year’” men in Washington, the military, — 
the profiteers of war, all the interested folk that had made the 
war in the beginning and had relentlessly carried it on as long - 
as they could force the populations of the earth to follow the — 
scent they laid for them. . . . But a republic in Germany. . . ._ 
Russia freed. . . . There was hope in the world those days! © 
And Thornton, hearing the last explosions of merriment in the — 
Avenue beneath his bedroom, turned over sleepily in his bed, 
thinking of his brother-in-law’s words, “I leave all such mat- 
ters to those in authority.” So comfortable that—but could © 
oner | 


4 
Then came the morning after! 


That dreary year following the Armistice when disillusion 
was slowly creeping into the hearts of men throughout the 
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world, Thornton spent in New York, waiting, watching. The 


great Pig Island project was closed, abandoned, to be hawked 
about in vain for sale by the government, like other war under- 
takings, complete and incomplete. Not a ship had come from 
the yards of Pig Island—or ever would. Not a workman’s 
family ever lived in one of the pleasant homes Thornton and 
his men had labored to make lovely as well as useful. . . . In 


incredible, indecent haste all the vast structures called into be- 


ing by the exigencies of the war were “scrapped,” their organ- 
izers, the famous business volunteers, scuttling away from the 
government ship, or staying only to prey upon the remains. .. . 
McKeon had gone to Europe in hope of securing contracts for 
reconstruction, and other fat plums in concessions. With sure in- 
stinct he sailed immediately after the Armistice, saying, “There 
must be a lot of good things to pick up over there, if one has 
the cash in one’s pockets.” Mac had the cash. His own per- 
sonal profits from the war ran into millions, and Wood and 
Laughlin admitted profits of nearly twenty millions upon which, 
groaningly, they were prepared to pay taxes. How much more 
had been concealed nobody ever knew. . . . McKeon urged 
Thornton to come with him, “It would be interesting for you 
to see what’s going on over there,” he suggested. But Thorn- 
ton had no taste for picking the bones of a carcass, for mines, 
oil concessions, fat building contracts. ‘Perhaps later, Mac, 
when things have settled down and one can get his bearings.” 
“Now is the time to pick bargains,” Mac replied with sure in- 
stinct. . . . Alexander Gerson, having helped the government 


distribute billions, was looking about for another suitable pub- 


lic position, sufficiently prominent. Ultimately he became one 
of the financial advisors for the government at the Peace Con- 
ference, and won reputation for his stout-hearted opposition to 
all suggestions for the cancellation of debts. (‘Society rests 
upon the sacredness of obligations, especially government obli- 
gations,” was one of his oft-repeated, impressive deliverances.) 


_, . . There was a general restlessness throughout all classes, a 


desire to move, to stretch muscles, to relax—a desire for 
change—to be going somewhere. Soldiers, coming home from 
France and disbanded anywhere in the streets of the large 
cities; other bands of black-coated civilians with little black 
document cases preparing to descend upon the Peace Confer- 
ence. Coming and going, without much reason, in the physical 


-hecessity of movement... . 
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Forest arrived, filling out his worn khaki solidly, brown and 
smiling, ““The greatest of all wars victoriously finished.” The 
Peace? That should be left to the martyred French, whose 
affair it was: they could be depended upon to deal properly 
with the German! This was the prevalent opinion of the 
“better classes.”” They deplored so much talking by the Ameri- 
can President, now that his eloquent promises to the enemy had 
broken down the Hun resistance. It would be in better taste, 
they pointed out, if the Americans withdrew from the settle- 
ment, leaving their great Allies, who had borne the heat and 
the burden of the day, to divide the spoils, with an added ges- 
ture of cancelling their debts to us. It was all very simple. 
We had come to the aid of friends, somewhat tardily. “America 
has lost so little!” They were ashamed of the paltry thou- 
sands of dead and grievously wounded, of the thirty billions of 
the people’s treasure poured out to win the war. “The best 
thing Americans can do,” pronounced Susan, “is to shut up!” 
She delivered this pouring a cup of tea to "Jarvis, She had 
begun discreetly to smoke, concession to the growing habit 
among the better class of women. Now that her man was at . 
home, a modest hero, Susan put forth her opinions on political 
and social subjects dogmatically. Who shouldn’t know the 
truth about these things, if not the wife of a loyal officer who 
had won honors fighting for the great cause? . . . ‘What are 
you going to do, Jarvis,” she demanded briskly, “now that it’s 
all over? Why don’t you take Perry’s offer and go into his 
office?” 

“Don’t think there will be much building for the present, at 
these prices.” 

“IT hope wages will come down soon. We won’t have to 
truckle to labor any longer. I must say I hope labor will get. 
a good lesson for its impudence and disloyalty during the 
war!” 

“And Russia?” 

Susan bristled at the mention of the word. Russia was the 
anathema (not the “acid test”’) of her class. 

“The brutes!” she exclaimed, brushing the ash of her ciga- 
rette from her tea-gown. “The British will take care of them!” 

“T am not so sure.’ 

“Brother,” Susan turned on him as upon a child, “I hope you 
will drop politics and all these ideas which are not your line, 
not what you were trained for, leave them, as Forest says, to 
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the specialists, and go back to your own work, now that the 
war is over.” 

“Leave them to Wilson, Lloyd-George and Clémenceau?” 

Susan grumbled, “I don’t believe in democracy, anyhow!” 

Susan unwittingly had expressed the prevailing social thought 
after the Armistice. The “best people” no longer believed in 
the principle under which the war had been fought by the 
victorious Allies, the principle which had induced the great 
American people to enter the lost fight, the principle that, thun- 
dered from Sinai, had induced the deluded German people to 
accept the promises of the Fourteen Points (so soon to be re- 
pudiated). 

“There wasn’t much democracy during the war!” 
~ “T hope there’ll be less now. . . . Look at Russia!” 

Susan’s conceptions of the régime in Russia were gathered 
from the Times, which she read faithfully each day. ... 

Cynthia was in Florida. The boy, taken out into the streets 
on Armistice night by his tutor, had caught cold, and Cynthia, 
frightened, had fled overnight to warmth. She chafed there in 
a big hotel on a sandbank, reading all the newspapers, the Vew 
Statesman, the flood of peace literature, the “newer” philosophy, 
anything and everything that came her way, her mind working 
like a dynamo in a vacuum. She wrote Thornton long let- 
ters, incoherent, brilliant passages of searching political diag- 
nosis, interspersed with passages of tenderness and bubbling 
emotion. 

“Tt all comes down to whether the Allies will live up to the 
Wilson program of the Points, and discard the secret treaties.” 
(Already the Germans were starving, and an English general 
must warn the allied council that Englishmen would not police 
a starving population.) “I think it is a mistake for Wilson to 
go to the Conference. He was so much more mysterious as a 
voice from Sinai! ... Do you remember our passing the 
White House those days last winter and wondering what the 
Voice would give forth next?” But what interested Cynthia 
most in her living emotion, her faiths and enthusiasm, was 
Russia. “The great hope lies in Russia! Will the statesmen 
of Europe understand and make their peace in obedience to 
what the people want? . . . Gooch has been here—very gloomy 
over the situation. But I feel great things are on the way. 
. . » Lhe Log, the Log! . . . I’d like to be at the Conference— 
but who wouldn’t? There is Helen. They have taken an 
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apartment in Paris for the winter, but Helen won’t understand 
a single word of what is being said! . . . Gordie is better, but 
I am so worried all the time lest he have another attack. .. . 
The new tutor is no good! All tutors are no good, lazy... .” 

Russia—Susan’s anathema, Cynthia’s one hope—remained 
through the long months of the conference the pillar of fire and 
the cloud in the East, in whose disturbing presence the politi- 
cians and statesmen trembled, cursed, reacted to force... . 
In a sense undreamed of by Cynthia, Russia made the peace 
what it was, a barter of pelf. All the evil forces in the world 
banded themselves and shrieked, ‘“‘Russia! Beware!” And in 
the terror of Russia, the politicians “put over” their treaty of 
peace which was no peace, to the undoing of the world. .. . 

Those were the days of the myth about the communization 
of Russian women. A joke printed in a small provincial Rus-- 
sian newspaper was copied by a serious English magazine, The 
New Europe, as authentic news from Petrograd, seized upon by 
the press of the world, and spread like the influenza. The next 
month, its attention having been called to its stupid mistake, 
The New Europe corrected the story, but the myth had been 
accepted throughout the civilized world. Thereafter, “Do you 
want your women communized?” was the clinching argument 
against anything humane or new! Something obscene left 
in the imagination of humanity from the years of slaughter 
welcomed this grotesque myth, fed on it, spread it. 

When the President cabled from Paris that the completed 
treaty, about to be signed, “substantially represents the Four- 
teen Points,” Thornton laughed, and packed his bag for the 
Quarry. (‘Don’t you believe it, man,” the journalist Loftie 
said prophetically, the first year of the war; “the war means 
nothing good—just a lot more cripples and poor and sour 
people bellyaching around!” How right he was!) The war 
had been lost and now the peace. What more was left to lose? 


5 


Established peacefully at the Quarry where a belated spring 
was grudgingly giving signs of beauty to come Thornton wrote 
Cynthia, “The President’s cable was the last straw. It makes 
no difference now whether he can put his damned treaty and its 
vermiform appendix of the League through the Senate or not. 
The people have lost faith, They are dull and apathetic. The 
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great moment has been lost for all time. What was it? neuras- 
thenia? Or once off Sinai, measured against common men, he 
found that he was only mortal—and quite vulnerable? We 
shall never know. . . . But I hope that a pit below all the rest 
exists in hell for those Senators who supported the Frencn cabal 
against their own President! Arnolds by the bunch in our 
Senate, with their own press bureau run by one of those pan- 
dering journalists whose pen is for sale to the highest bidder— 
J. W., do you happen to know him? 

“Ah, well, I am going to follow Susan’s advice and leave 
all these matters to those ‘better informed’ and ‘whose busi- 
ness it is’! The gods? ... After this nothing will rouse me 
except it be to humor. That is the only sane mood for. man, 
a colossal sense of humor, and irony. If we only had in 
this country an Anatole France! We’d mob him or put him in 
Leavenworth, being naturally, in spite of our universal reputa- 
tion, a humorless people, when it comes to the big things... . 
One pitiful side light on the huge world farce I have under my 
eyes to my constant puzzlement—Clarissa. She’s come up here 
with me. Restless. Vague. Reaching out for something she can’t 
name. It’s like spiritual dyspepsia. The youth seem to have 
it, from the war. It’s made them cynical on the surface, and 
deep down, resentful. They, too, thought it was to be a new 
and better world; just what, they didn’t think out, no more 
than we. And now that it is just the same old twenty-four- 
hours-in-the-day world, they are frightfully anxious to be free 
—for what? Clarissa talks about going to France on ‘recon- 
struction work’ in one of the American units. What can she 
‘reconstruct’? She wants to drive a Ford and wear trousers. 
What she ought to be doing is to nurse some man’s child, but 
that old-fashioned stock solution isn’t possible. Shall I let her 
go? or send her to school, i.e., some huge American college to 
read books that mean nothing to her and probably never will? 
I wish you were here to diagnose her for me... . 

“T wish you were at Round Pond for many good reasons. 
First that you might know the rare beauty of this cold north- 
ern spring which like a virgin enhances charm by a parsimo- 
nious display. A leafing birch tree, the first pink lady-slip- 
pers under the pines, an adventurous crocus, these are the 
daily sensations, with a wider bar of gold across the pool, a 
lingering warmth on the south walls. It is all coming, the 
full golden summer that you know as Maine. This is the 
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tactic of approach and yielding, which the Puritan under- 
stands better than his more prodigal neighbors. Come, I beg 
of you, soon, so that we may sit and discuss the lost peace, 
and analyze the greatest drama of all time, decide just when 
the final moment of collapse came. (An unusually long letter 
from Gerson ‘confidentially’ imparts certain scenes of the 
Paris wrangle, one in especial with the President and the ‘ex- 
perts’ where he exclaimed, ‘To hell with the legality of it’ 
(i.e., the monstrous interpretation of pensions and allow- 
ances as part of ‘reparations,’ which I take to be the exact 
moment when the President slipped over the brink from 
Sinai to—but he’s still sliding.) ... 

“Well, there’re left certain things in this broken world of 
ours. For one, Beauty—I had forgotten how beautiful this 
spot is, our Maine—how blue the water is out between the 
islands, how dark the little firs, how sweet the small white 
houses, how full of mystery the sunsets and twilights. When 
you’ve been here a day you begin to wonder how men can 
make such a mess of their living in this beautiful world, and 
in a week you suspect that it is all a grotesque nightmare, 
ld-bas, and that you merely have waked up, after a fright- 
ful prolonged indigestion. ...In order to love life these 
days one must get away from men and their works, espe- 
cially from their lying words, with which they disguise their 
foul intentions, and live among the clean things, animals, 
woods, flowers. Come! Try it! ... 

“Then there is love about which I might write several more 
pages of invitation, but if you haven’t that song in your 
heart sufficiently urging, it would be useless my penning them. 
Only, dear Gioia, this healing stillness of spring stealing in 
among the woods over hills and sea, teaches new truths about 
love too. That which goes by the name, /d-bas, is a febrile 
imitation, a sort of blind mating. Jt, the divine essence, is 
totally another thing, compounded of tender -cherishing 
thoughts, of mind meeting mind, of harmony and common 
dream. It is as you once said—the ‘life-extending’ force! 
Those love who extend life each for the other, instead of 
draining it away for self-use. If only those who could extend life, 
push it out into new, beautiful, untried regions came together, 
what a race of gods there would be on this old earth! ... 
So as the life of mankind, politically and socially, seems to 
rush towards an impasse, my spirit turns back to the three 
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- great corner-stones of our being—Work (any work that fash- 
ions), Beauty, Love. ... And all three must be got from 
within. | 

“Come and tell me, great Gioia, with all the conviction of 
your beautiful self, that this is a selfish, a narrow, a stultify- 
ing conception of life. Until I have it from your own lips, 
in your own deep contralto, I shall hug it to me as the sole 
wisdom left in a crumbling, hateful world, that it is best 
to forget, if one can! . . . But seriously, Cynthia, if one could 
persuade the multitude to live squarely based on those three 
corner-stones, it would surely become another and a better 
place to live in?” 

In answer to this long effusion, silence—weeks, growing to 
months of silence. One of Cynthia’s inexplicable interludes 
when she disappeared into the vague of rumor, or was, as she 
herself said, “gone dead, with the world atop of me”! What 
was it? The heavy walls of the Tomb closing in stealthily 
around her? Another set of doctors and a new diagnosis of 
Gordie’s ailments, which Thornton began to suspect might be 
cured only by an ancient medicine administered with a firm 
hand? ... Or “mother” and “money”? . . . It was futile to 
speculate, tease at the mystery as he might. One must have 
faith with Gioias, he reflected sagely, faith that in their own 
good time, in their own queer, instinctive way they would 
emerge, radiant. “It becomes a woman’s world,” Thornton 
murmured with a touch of malice, “which means melodrama 
and mystery.” ... Susan, arriving from the city exhausted 
_ by the first heats, reported that Cynthia Lane was going abroad 
with her mother for the summer. And never a word from her! 
. . . Clarissa, having mastered indifferently the caprices of 
the Ford and some irregular French verbs, had departed for 
France to deliver /ayettes provided by strictly birth-control 
American ladies for the French peasant woman, who solved her 
problems in the old way. “She may get some French,” 
Thornton felt, as he kissed her good-by. It still looked as 
if the world might be one in which it was well to have a 
command of the French language... , 

Then one morning when he was knee-deep in his garden, 
uneasily wondering what berth fate would provide him with 
next, the telephone rang and a burst of joyous laughter an- 
swered his greeting. “If you don’t know me, I’ll ring off!” “TI 
thought you were going to Europe,” he stammered. “Mother 
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thought so too until the day before she sailed—that’s why I 
am here!” “Thank God!” “Don’t thank Him—he doesn’t 
deserve it—thank me—I am God! If you only knew—please 
make it very cool and have some cigarettes, mine are all gone, 
in half an hour,” and the telephone went suddenly dead, like 
Cynthia. 

She came, thinner, older, with traces of the past months, 
which disappeared like filaments of clouds as she talked, 
jumpily, sketchily, chiefly personally. 

“Mother has barred out all my New Statesman friends as 
radicals and ‘red’—everything is ‘red’ these days. They are 
having the red D. T.’s in New York. . . . That and votes for 
women. ... I saw it was no use having mother up here this 
summer—couldn’t see a soul without a tempest, and you, 
my friend, are ‘dangerous,’ ‘unsound,’ ‘pacifist,’ ‘pro-German,’ 
everything that’s bad, bad, bad, bless you! ... So I gently 
led mother to believe that we needed a change, put Gordie 
in camp and all that sort of thing. . . . Imagine me sitting 
in with Keane-Smith, who is in Parliament, yes! one of Lloyd- 
George’s hard-bitted election triumphs! and all that crowd!” 

Cynthia paused long enough to emit a peal of laughter 
and light another cigarette. 

“So Gordon is escorting mother to England—the racing has 
begun again, you know, and—what’s the use of telling it all? 
. . . Here I am, and we are going to settle the world, every- 
thing. . . . Gordie is behaving like a fiend. . . . I must look 
up that old tramp Jim Simpson to entertain him. ... My 
son, having had from his birth the strictest, most protected 
environment is developing a taste for the lowest of low life 
he can lay his hands on.” 

“And the thirty-one trunks and the eight menials?” he in- 
quired. | 

“Cut in half! Only four menials and sixteen trunks!” 
Cynthia gurgled at the joke. ‘The rest must have gone to 
England! ... Hope the Bolshies get them! ... You see 
I’ve only a small cottage this year, hadn’t the cash for the 
Point. . . . That’s gone to the English races! But my friend, 
it’s the Log! I can see it coming up there among the firs! 
The waters are moving.” 

‘Around and around in a circle, as waters do before they 
subside!”” Thornton suggested. 

“You shan’t discourage me—you shan’t make me see things 
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black and take thought for the morrow, shall he, Susie?” she 
appealed to Susan, who happened in just then. 

“Tf you can dispel brother’s gloom about the world, you will 
be doing a public service. . . . He ought to go to Russia to 
HAVES sisi 

After Susan’s departure Cynthia insisted upon seeing all 
the new planting and every familiar stick and stone about 
the Quarry. 

“How I love it!) And how I love life!” she affirmed in con- 
clusion. “No matter how it goes in Paris or Russia or Wash- 
ington, life is going somewhere, and we with it, and that’s 
enough.” 

“Whither? . . . Now that you and I can no longer help 
make the new world, it might be worth while to see what sort 
of world we are making, within?” he suggested, significantly. 
But Cynthia refused to permit her mood to be dampened. 

“Plenty of time for that! . . . I know I am an opportunist, 
but remember I am God. He’s an opportunist too. And I 
propose to reap the rewards of my opportunism when they 
are as good as this dear, dear Maine!” 

“But the day cometh—” 

“Hush!” 

Cynthia composed herself, her sixteen trunks, her menials, 
in the small cottage she had obtained in the crowded Neck, 
sent Gordie off with the new pale English tutor and the old 
reprobate Jim on a camping expedition into the woods, re- 
opened her own little cabin, and one day announced: 

“Now I am ready! Proceed with the lesson I’ve seen in 
your eyes since I came. . . . I need it badly, terribly badly. 
Gordie—” she paused. 

It began and ended there, the boy. Thornton had never 
geen the passion of motherhood, qua passion, as intensely de- 
veloped as in Cynthia Lane, nor as wholly divorced from will 
and mind. Naturally loving, emotional, with deep unrealized 
reaches of tenderness and feeling, Cynthia had wanted her 
child, passionately, proudly, and since the delicate baby had 
first lain in her arms had covered him with the warmest, 
most glowing feelings, with all her dreams, her hopes, her 
ideals. She reénacted the woman’s tragedy with terrific in- 
tensity. Thwarted in marriage, with the one child, where her 
rich nature could have warmed twenty, she was pouring into 
the fragile and difficult person of Gordie all the passionate 
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aspiration of her nature, substituting him for all that might 
have come to her, should have come to her. Thus the mother 
feeds herself upon her young, in the effort to compensate her- 
self for what she has lost, feeding a part of her ego upon the 
rest of herself, preparing in the end the terrible revenge of 
nature when the young turn and rend her, for her prodigal 
giving! At first she could blind her penetrating eyes and see 
in Gordie only child, her child, but already Gordie was demon- 
strating that he was not merely her child, but another’s, and 
that other the man from whom she had turned shudderingly 
away forever, and on whose existence she thought as inire- 
quently as possible. Yet there he stood before her, when- 
ever she looked into the face of this being she wished to be- 
lieve was wholly hers. And the other must grow, do what she 
might. She could never wholly possess her own child. The 
other had his part, too, evil though it might be. 

In order to make Gordie more peculiarly hers, Cynthia had 
undoubtedly emphasized his dependence, his illness, where she 
was absolutely necessary to him, had dramatized with her 
quick emotionalism all his feebleness, carried him from doctor 
to doctor. Latterly as he had begun to develop his own way- 
ward egotism, she had excused what she disliked to perceive 
in him on physical grounds. Modern medicine, science, psy- 
chology, encouraged her in the tendency to attribute moral and 
mental traits to physical weakness. It was easier to find in 
the physical world the cure, the remedy, the wonderful 
panacea that would miraculously heal both body and soul! 
- .. So Cynthia prattled almost learnedly of glands, and 
serums, and treatments. Nor did she neglect the modern 
psychological nostrums, the New Thought healers, the hypno- 
tists and wonder workers, rationalizing the two opposed schools 
to which she equally prayed. If one did not work the trick, 
the other might—it was all a mystery, nobody knew for sure, 
and Cynthia was always a gambler! 

More and more the coil of cause and effect drew tighter 
about her heart, and more and more she became consciously 
absorbed in the drama of her own life—“the fight for her 
child,” as she phrased it. She had every warrant in romantic 
tradition, in convention. “She is a devoted mother, no matter 
how wrong her views may be,” Mrs. Lampster pronounced, and 
Cynthia accepted with pride this praise of being a woman—a 
devoted mother. Yet in her honest moments, which were more 
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frequent than with most women of her temperament, she would 
admit: 

“J am no good as a mother in the little disciplinary ways. 
. . - L don’t know how to say no. ... I ought to have the 
babies and then hand them over to some steady, patient per- 
son, like your dear old Susie, to bring ’em up!” 

It was exactly true, as Thornton knew, watching her in- 
effective struggle with the passionate will of small Gordie. 
Yet who more horrified than Cynthia at the suggestion she 
should give up Gordie, hand him over to the person fitted to 
rear him? Give up her child! What mother who had the 
heart of a woman would consider such a thing! All the out- 
raged emotion of Cynthia rose loudly, declamatorily, at the 
idea. Who had sacrificed as much as she, friends, oppor- 
tunities, everything that counts, snatching bites only now and 
then, as the season in Washington, at the feasts all women 
desire? She wrapped her arms figuratively about Gordie, the 
arms of an outraged mother. 

“You love him merely as part of yourself,’ Thornton 
summed up, bluntly. 

“Of course! He is the best part of me.” 

“That is not love! That is egotism.” 

Cynthia would contritely agree that her discipline was 
wretched, that Gordie was badly brought up, nobody readier 
to denounce herself than she—but she could see no other 
way of doing than to surround the boy with servants for him 
to bully, tutors and governesses to keep him occupied—the 
unwieldy army of her establishment. In theory she agreed 
that Gordie ought to be treated like other children, to be 
“normalized” by contacts with his own generation. In prac- 
tice he was the prince to be surrounded by servants, para- 
sites, to be petted, humored, made the one and only—the heir- 
to-be in the jast disposal of the Walton plate glass fortune! 
And all the energies of the old Quaker Grandmother, all the 
ability and fruitfulness of the Governor, all the rare gifts of 
Cynthia herself were to be focussed, ended in Gordie Lane. 

“What more can I do?” she cried in despair. 

“Nothing and everything!” 

It was the theme of long summer days, Gordie Lane, chil- 
dren and mothers, the new generation and its relation to its 


elders, the new world. As Thornton saw it, the whole ques- 


tion was a congeries revolving about the same center. Gordie 
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Lane’s upbringing was linked close with the causes of the 
great war, and the failure to find a solution for him was the 
failure of the world to find peace. 

“Let each generation stand on its own feet, without favor 
- .. make its own way, make its own world, > he concluded. 
“This living and yet not living of one generation for the next, 
this hoarding of money and making a special place for one’s 
own young, one’s own brood, has engendered the detestable 
distinctions of society, has led to the ferocious gamble for 
property, has led to war, will breed other wars.” 

“Then you would destroy the family?” 

“The modern family is destroying itself fast enough.” 

Cynthia paused, her own easy radical theorizing thus applied 
to herself. 

“Egotism is the prime curse of the day.’’ Thornton con- 
tinued his thought unmindful of Cynthia’s hesitations. ‘And 
the family ideal so much lauded is the nursery of egotism. 
Property, its expression! . . .” 

“Property is mighty convenient when you have it!” she 
sighed honestly. 

Gooch came for a few days and joined their discussions. 
When Susan learned that Irving Gooch, the pacifist writer, 
was staying at the Quarry, she announced—“Don’t ask me 
to meet him. I don’t want to speak to the man!” 

When Thornton went over the list of his acquaintance within 
motoring distance of the Quarry to make up a luncheon party, 
he could discover only Cynthia Lane and Cross, beside him- 
self, who would not consider it an insult to be invited to meet 
Gooch. 

“Behold!”’ he said to his three guests assembled in his small 
dining-room, ‘‘here are all the open minds in the Neck, the 
Point, the Island and within ten miles thereabouts. . . . All 
the liberalism at this moment on the Maine coast, it is safe 
to say.” 

Cynthia protested that some open minds might be found 
among the natives. 

“Jim Simpson?” 

“Don’t you believe in the openness of the native mind,” 
Cross said. ‘The poison has done its work with the rural 
intelligence, done it thoroughly. I was talking with Baxter, 
the president of the East Coast National Bank—you know the 
old ‘down easter,’ our leading citizen?—and this is what he 
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said to me, ‘Business would be fine, professor, if it weren’t 

for these lousy reds ... the government oughter keep a 
special firing squad to shoot them fellers each morning at day- 
Dreak is). 7? 
3 Gooch thereupon related with much circumstantiality the 
methods used by the great New York newspapers to suppress 
and distort the news so as to keep the public mind in a state 
of unrest and fear of the Russians. 

“They are using the same methods and many of the same 
writers that they used against the Germans, trying to divert 
- popular attention from the defects of the Peace and all the 
attendant problems into fear for their own property interests. 
The big industrialists intend to give labor a lesson next winter, 
and this campaign of lies and hate against the Russians is but 
the preliminary skirmish, to get the public into a favorable 
attitude for their strong arm methods at home. . . . Nothing 
like it has ever been known before in history, the systematic 
poisoning of the sources of information, the deliberate culture 
of the hate bacillus. ... We live to-day in a poison gas 
atmosphere of suspicions, fears, hatreds. . . .” 

Cross believed pathetically in efforts ‘to arouse the old 
American spirit of honesty and fair play.” Cynthia believed 
in education: ‘Get at the next generation!” Gooch had some 
vague, mystical faith in the resurrection of the religious in- 
stinct among the people, rather because of the manifest need 
_ of such a religious revival than from any evidence of its 
existence in post-war society. 

“But the Christian churches, all except the Quakers and my 
friends the Dukhobars, with a few rare personal exceptions, 
demonstrated so glaringly throughout the war their disbelief in 
Christ that you can hardly expect anybody to take them seri- 
ously henceforth. For the most part so-called ‘Christians’ 
heaped oil on the conflagration rather than tried to modify its 
passions. . . . They exposed the hypocrisy of their preten- 
tions to be followers of Christ!” , 

Gooch and Thornton thereupon entered a long argument 
upon the possibility of a religious revival, ending inconclu- 
sively with Thornton’s statement: 

“Tt must be a religion that the race believes in not merely 
on Sunday morning at eleven a.m. but throughout the seven 
days of the week, and it must sincerely try to mold its life 
according to its convictions. . . . The hypocrisy of professing 
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Christ and doing the work of Antichrist has undermined the 
force of the religious instinct of the race!” 

“What would you do then?” Gooch demanded with the 
impatience of the journalist, who must once a week find some 
formula that could be expressed in a two-page article. 

“TY should begin far back, with the individual,’ Thornton 
replied musingly. ‘We make too much of organization these 
days. Every start has to be with the individual unit... . 
The cause of war lies in the life of peace, chiefly in the 
emphasis upon property. . . . Our modern peace society is 
an incipient warfare. . . . There is enough to do!” he ended, 
vaguely. 

“But what would you say/’” exclaimed the exasperated 
journalist. 

“Many things, but first of all that man does not live by 
bread alone!”’ 

“He wants his beer,” Cross remarked dolefully, “and I am 
afraid if he doesn’t get it he will make an awful row.” 

Thus they sat through the waning light of a summer after- 
noon, these four, talking of the world disease, as doubtless at 
the same hour many similar groups of bewildered and dis- 
mayed human beings were expressing in slightly varying 
phrases their sense of a universal wrongness with life, groping 
to find the source of evil, which had led man’s struggle up- 
wards from the jungle to an impasse. . . . From the highroad 
across the little harbor came the rhythm of the Sunday pro- 
cession of motor cars, and from the water rose the discordant 
cries of boating parties. It was the last Sunday in August; 
the vacation season was at its height. . . . From the discus- 
sion of present discords, the conversation turned back to the 
eternal why. ‘When the President went to Europe, he seemed 
to have everything in his hands,” wailed Cross. ‘‘Too much 
for any one pair of hands,” Gooch murmured with a wry 
smile. It was futile to search for a personal devil. The evil 
was universal, permeating all... . 

“Well, Gordie will be home,” Cynthia remarked at last, “and 
I must leave you—a woman has an immediate reason for ac- 
tion!” The party broke up. Thornton smiled at the woman’s 
sure touch upon the detail personal to her. The world might 
be crumbling to decay, but Gordie Lane must be saved from 
tumbling off the wharf and catching cold. 
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Up the Bay, three or four miles beyond the little fishing 
village of Round Pond, lay the small harbor of Muscongus. 
Once a cannery for herring occupied the southerly side, which 
was now dismantled as well as the smaller buildings around 
it. On the other side of the tiny inlet was a crumbling stone 
wharf, and back of this, placed upon a slight rise, an aban- 
doned house from whose rotting porch one could look east- 
ward many miles through the little islands at the mouth of 
the Bay, out to the ocean itself. The place was an inclosed 
bench of land, dropping steeply from the road above and sur- 
rounded on all but the east, the sea side, by closely growing, 
mossy firs. Thornton and Cynthia, on one of their expeditions 
in his dinghey, had come upon the tiny inlet one day and 
explored within. Thereafter they often made Muscongus their 
objective, escaping thus from the over-crowded and noisy sum- 
mer settlement. 

“Tf I had seen this before I bought the Quarry, I should 
have settled here. In a few years Round Pond will be swept 
into the summer zone, and the Quarry will become uninhab- 
itable,’ Thornton commented. 

“Let’s buy it!’? Cynthia suggested promptly, with her quick 
enthusiasm. ... “Some day we may want it!” 

“Tet’s see first what can be done with the property!” 

So they tied their boat at the rotting dock and wandered 
around the curve of the little harbor, where a stream trickled 
down from the hillside above, through a bit of marsh, into 
the sea. Muscongus was snug, inclosed—and forgotten. At 
the top of the steep road out to the highway was an old 
store with the weather-worn sign, Musconcus Post OFFICE. 
It was boarded up, abandoned like the rest. 

“How lovely! I’ve always wanted to own a post office and 
be post mistress. Of course we’d keep a store, and stock it 
with real honest goods, not the tin can substitutes the people 
have to buy in these places . . . and we should have to open 
a school, and find a really good teacher . . . and a district 
nurse to look after the people and the children who came to 
the school.” Her quick imagination rambled on from detail 
to detail until in fancy she had created a working life at Mus- 
congus. “Of course, we’d keep the old house, only add a 
wing to it, and build another house for the farmer’s family, 
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up there back of the orchard, and a guest house over by those 
firs, so that visitors wouldn’t always be on top of one.” 

“And a boat house,” suggested Thornton. 

“Yes, we’d have to have a motor boat, a good strong one 
to fetch the supplies from Portland, and a small sailing 
schooner for cruising about the coast. ay 

Thus they spent many happy hours loafing on the sunny, pro- 
tected shore of Muscongus, planning in fancy the life that 
might be created and led in such a place. It gave Cynthia’s 
throbbing imagination an outlet, and insensibly the dreamed 
picture of Muscongus took on for both the lines of a full 
existence in the world of fact. 

“It couldn’t be just a retreat from life,” Cynthia said. 
“That would be drying up, a refusal.” 

“It would be the concrete answer to the talk we had with 
Cross and Gooch that Sunday, and a lot of other talks you and 
I have had—how to live in this world as it is. ... Your 
store, your school, your teacher and nurse, would be the con- 
tacts we should have to establish between ourselves and this 
stranded community, up and down the Bay, and back into the 
hills... .A life could be made here, rich and beautiful 
enough for any one!” 

Thus Muscongus came to have for them the force of an in- 
timate symbol of united activity and beautiful living, of escape 
from what had been mistaken, and a flooding forth creatively 
into a future, which as Thornton maintained must start from — 
the unit, the individual, and gradually by a process of spir- 
itual transfusion grow and absorb to itself other lives, made 
in the same spirit... . After the summer colony had de- 
parted and the two months’ febrile flutter along the Neck had 
suddenly subsided into the usual winter torpidity, they still 
went almost daily to Muscongus, from love of the place, still 
more from love of the moods and ideas with which it was 
clothed in their minds. The end of September Cynthia an- 
nounced that she was sending the boy and his tutor with 
“Auntie” to Chateley. ‘Mother and Gordon are back and 
clamoring for my return, but I shall stay another ten days, 
and we'll spend them all in dear Muscongus!” 

By this time they had gained an entrance to the old house ~ 
and had examined each room with a view to its possible re- 
habilitation. The place had the solidity and a few of the ~ 
marks of superior finish of an old vessel owner’s mansion. — 
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_ “Let’s go up to Wiscasset and see who owns the place!” 
Cynthia insisted. So the next day they motored across the 
hills and through the woods to the county seat, and made in- 
quiries. At the East Coast Bank they learned the story of 
the property running back a full century. “And naow,” Baxter 
drawled, “the owners are scattered all over from N’York to 
Iowy, and I dunno but beyond!” Still he thought that in 
time title might be got, at least to most of the fishing settle- 
ment of Muscongus, and Thornton gave instructions to have 
the search for heirs begun. 

Cynthia was filled with excitement at the prospect of ob- 
taining Muscongus. 

“We must drive back that way, to have a look at it by 

moonlight,” she suggested, and by the time her Ford stopped 
at the boarded-up store post-office, the moon was shining full 
upon the little harbor below, and the dark old mansion. 
“Let’s go down!” she said. “I want to feel what it would 
_be like to sit on that porch and watch the water ripple in 
through the harbor mouth.” 
_ So they stumbled down the steep, overgrown path into the 
orchard and sat on the steps of the silent old house watching 
the moonlight and the ripple of flooding water come in from 
the Bay. 

“It means so much to me, this, Jarvis! You don’t know, 
you can’t know how much... . It seems as if all my life 
had burst into being here, in just these few miles between 
_ Muscongus and the Point! Everything up to the day I 
stumbled into the Quarry is a blank, some dreadful dream 
of trying to get somewhere and never arriving! Now I have 
arrived—at Muscongus! ... It wél come true!” she pro- 
claimed passionately, with all the buoyant conviction of her 
vitality. “It will! it shall! Our Muscongus!” 

“Tt is still a dream,” he replied softly, “a wonderful living 
dream, like the moonlight on those shifting pools below there. 
White gold and dream.” 

She knew what underlay his thought. 

“But out of this dream I shall make a reality, our real- 
BEY Pk 

So in sunlight and moonlight along the shore of the sea 
they built up the beauty of their dream, Muscongus. Never 
had the days seemed so full of meaning, so intimately theirs 


_ to possess and fill with the common vision of their dream, so 
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that imperceptibly the dream itself took on the semblance of 
reality, never to be altered, disturbed, ended. . . . Outside, 
far away, lay the disordered world groaning and travailing in 
its blind search for a way out of its distress. Seemingly they 
had carved a way for themselves, dreamed a way of life that 
should fulfil them forever. Solace and refuge, hope and ideal, 
out of the flux of experience, out of the hollows of despair, 
this thing was born between them, this common dream for 
solution and fulfilment. ... If all was lost outside, beyond 
the horizon, here life began once more to build up an inner 
harmony, peace, beauty. ... 

Love is but a dream of a larger life that may become trans- 
muted to reality. For most it remains the dream, and reality 
is something far less, to haunt the imagination with its inade- 
quacy, and men move through dreamless days, bitter or wist- 
ful, that other world beyond reach. Love is evoked by recip- 
rocal needs, and the sublime need to reach through the dis- 
ordered present to that other fairer world of harmony. Thus 
true lovers wherever and however they come across love evoke 
each for the other, and extend, push out the walls of actuality, 
taking unto themselves always more of this world of dream. 
Love becomes a discovery and a creation, and, enduring, a 
transmutation of spirit. 

Cynthia, lavishly endowed both mentally and emotionally, 
instinctively sought the fusing medium to establish equilib- 
rium in her unstable soul—her will. Love might give her will 
and thus complete her, bind her up in harmony, swift with 
pointed action. “I have been feeble!” she said in her frank 
way, “pushed by the wills of others who knew what they 
wanted and did not care if they inflicted pain to get it... . 
Love is not blind! Rather it is the power which opens our 
eyes to longer vision, to the things unseen. . . . It has opened 
mine to all the wretched weakness in me, and it will steel my 
will. Have no fear!” 

There are moments of life when all things seem poised 
in full arc of the circle, when perception and sensation be- 
come one, and the soul hangs as it were at the zenith ready 
for the plunge, forwards or back. So these September days at 
Muscongus, ripe with unspoken meanings, like the far vistas 
of light upon the sea, leading onwards to unseen spaces. .. . 
To live in full communion with all one’s finite powers gives 
the sense of the infinite. 
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“We are gods,” mused Cynthia, “dreaming on the confines 
of the world ... beyond .. . beyond!” 

They were standing on the rock-pointed cliff of Muscongus 
looking into the heaving surf as it surged in the hollow cav- 
erns beneath. Cynthia, her black hair wound loosely around 
her head, her lowered eyes gazing into the swirling foam at 
her feet, her body light and lithe as ready to leap, seemed the 
goddess, of mystery and power. . . . ‘““Muscongus!” she mur- 
mured, lovingly. “It is another name for love.” 


7 


A storm came in off the sea one night—the brooding days 
before had promised it—and the surf beat all along the rocky 
coast in a sullen will of destruction, broken by gusts of driven 
rain. They came back from Muscongus where they had noted 
with satisfaction how the southerly cliff shielded the little har- 
bor from the surf, so that the tide ebbed and flowed there as 
in a pool, and after supper sat before the fire at the Quarry. 
They were silent, listening to the rhythmic beating of the 
storm, which recalled to Thornton the mournful surge and 
lull of shell fire in the war. They were silent in the rich 
revery of life at its flood, dipping deep within their memories 
heaped so high these last days. Cynthia, sitting on a stool 
before the hot blaze, had turned her face about, in smile, mis- 
chievous with some trick of fancy. James entered—‘‘Some 
one wants Mis Lane on telephone,” he said. ‘Me!’ Cynthia 
exclaimed, rising and tossing her cigarette into the fire. ‘Who 
could it be—some mistake!” . . . Thornton sat on, the vision 
of Cynthia between him and the fire. . . . “It’s mother!” she 
said in a dull, dead tone, coming blankly from her white face. 
“Gordon has had a stroke. ... There’s a through train at 
@leven. isnt there?” .... . 

He remembered always the last hurried motions, the almost 
furtive, evading motions of Cynthia, as she put on her wraps, 
telephoned her maid to pack a bag, started down the little 
rive in her car. Wide, staring eyes, seen in the glare of 
motor lamps, under dripping boughs, in the swirl of the 
storm. A white, still face, a cold, soft hand, the whispered 
last word—‘“‘Good-by! . . . Vl write soon.” 

Then followed strange days of silence, while he lingered, 
afraid to move, days of return to Muscongus, which seemed 
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emptied of its spirit, days of waiting pain. Then the letter. 
“The Tomb has closed—forever. I am damned, lost irretriev- 
ably. . . . Oh, my dear one, who held out to me the torch! 
. . - 1 am drowned in bitterness. Mother is a devil, a fiend, 
gloating on my destruction. ... There is only Gordie left, 
if I can save him. .. . Muscongus!” ... The writing broke 
off as if emotion had welled and suffocated expression. .. . 
Thornton, holding the letter in his hand, sat on listening to 
the autumn wind gather up the dead leaves and hurl them 
across the bare walls of the Quarry. . . . ““Muscongus!”’ 


PART FOUR 
The Waters Subside 


Chapter 14: Mud 
I 


Property! ... The master passion of human society had 
been uncovered at last. It was not love of country, as the 
lyricists of 1914 had proclaimed. Nor love of one’s kind as 
religion had preached in vain for nearly two thousand years. 
Nor even hate of one’s enemy, as seemed natural during the 
bloody war years. Not any of these, but the acquisitive in- 
stinct. Men would give their sons to be killed from hate, but 
their property they would yield to none. The years 19109, 
1920, stripped bare hypocrisies from the hearts of men, reveal- 
ing a squalid terror lest their property be taken from them. 
One huge wrangle throughout broken Europe over property, 
one miserable fear in fat and prosperous America lest “change” 
might “wreck the foundations of society”’—and destroy “the 
rights of property.” A Hoover returning from an immense 
service in feeding starving Europe had this one message for 
his countrymen, the one ripe fruit of six years’ experience in 
the heart of the social cataclysm, “We must not lose our 
individual initiative!” (As if Americans needed to be told 
that!) “Self-interest is the basis of society.” (Of a society 
that had gone to wreck in war over property.) “Socialism” 
(meaning any form of social experiment) “entails the destruc- 
tion of the foundations of society,” etc., etc. Hearing these 
precious words of ripe wisdom America took heart and ex- 
pelled from its shores a few hundreds of men, women, and 
children, whom some called Communists, others Anarchists, 
and the popular voice, Socialists. Gathered up at random by 
the corrupt scavengers of a terror-stricken government, the de- 
ported ‘‘Reds” sailing from the land of freedom became the 
sacrifice of society. Good people could sleep calmly nights, 
knowing that these few hundreds of miserable creatures had 
been cast out of the country. 

A new set of hates and a new set of catchwords were born 
of the crisis—hate of Russia first as home of the terrible 
delusion that any fundamental change in the structure of 
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society is possible, next hate of one’s neighbor if he held 
opinions opposed to one’s own, and lastly hate of anything 
and everything that threatened one’s own comfort and sta- 
bility. These were the days when the “‘right-minded” prayed 
to their God for ‘law and order,” meaning a continuation of 
that state of life to which their God had called them. These 
were the days when pious citizens longed for “the return to 
normalcy,” meaning the good old days of easy greed, when 
one might go about one’s business of acquiring property, 
unhampered by government, without fear of “social change.” 
These were the days when “the sacredness of contract” be- 
came holy, the foundation stone of human society on which 
rested the massive structure of debt prodigally piled to the 
skies during the war. The sin of the Russians, it was found, 
was not the slaughter of the Czar and the innocent victims of 
mob fury, not even the mythical communization of women 
(though the myth was still effective in rural districts), but the 
repudiation of the Czar’s debts. The government of the United 
States drew its skirts righteously away from the outlaw people 
that blasphemed against the principles of property, and would 
not countenance any intercourse between them and us.... 

Meanwhile all over the world by the simple device of water- 
ing the currency, the large property holders were filching the 
money overnight from the purses of the little property hold- 
ers, their victims. The powerful believers in sacred property 
practised this cruellest of wholesale injustice upon the little 
believers of their own creed. No wonder there was an orgy 
of spending, when overnight money lost its rosy value. The 
only sure good was some material thing which could be stowed 
away inside one’s body—something possessed intimately. 
And the moralists deplored the weakening of ‘moral law,” be- 
cause thrift and self-denial on the part of the masses were so 
obviously necessary for the working of “normalcy.” And 
other men became righteously infuriated over German dis- 
honesty in a world of universal chicane! One had to have an 
example, and the dishonest Hun was the easiest symbol with 
which to arouse moral sentiments. Having signed under threat 
of starvation an acknowledgement of sole guilt for all the woe 
in the world, these despicable rascals were now trying to 
evade payment for their misdeeds; for in place of the impotent 
Kaiser sixty millions of living Germans had been made re- 
sponsible for all the crimes of their rulers. . . . A mad world, 
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a world of utter squalor and beast morality—and always 
of a pious hypocrisy. 


2 


Alexander Gerson had returned from Europe, more the old 
Roman than ever, with a preternatural gravity in his weighty 
utterances. The woe of Europe had affected him little, per- 
sonally. Indeed, living at the Ritz in Paris, the Carlton in 
London, consorting solely with officials of government and 
leaders of finance, he had seen little misery and was disposed 
to think the sum of it had been exaggerated by the sentimen- 
talists, whom he especially despised. Thornton noted a new 
air of distance, of omniscience and condescension to merely 
erring humanity like himself. “What are you doing now, 
Jarvis?” he inquired. (They had foregathered in one of New 
York’s women’s clubs at the invitation of Molly Gerson.) 
“T am chiefly interested for the moment in an effort to get 
justice, if there is any such thing left, for our political pris- 
oners,” Thornton admitted. Gerson looked down on him 
through his glasses for several moments, then removed his 
glasses, as was his habit when about to administer correction 
and cleared his throat. “Why do you waste your time in try- 
ing to set at liberty a lot of worthless, lazy bums who are better 
off in prison, no matter what they did? ... Jarvis, you are 
too easily gulled by fine ideas. You are an idealist!” It 
would be impossible to convey by type the peculiar tone of 
indulgent contempt with which Alexander Gerson pronounced 
this scorned word. ‘The world has had enough of Idealism,” 
he sneered. Thornton, remembering the occasion when he 
had run upon Gerson emerging from the gates of Sinai, in- 
flated with the private message he had there listened to, in- 
quired, “But not enough of Force perhaps?” “Order!” Ger- 
son thundered. “Order, that is what we need and what we 
shall get!” “The order of the greedy,” Thornton suggested. 
Molly made a diversion. “If you men want to scrap, I am 
going to lunch with Mrs. Stover at another table... . Be 
quiet, Aleck, and don’t lay down the law, just for once!” 

Alexander Gerson smiled upon his wife as upon a buzzing 


fly. 
“T like to hear him thunder, Molly,” Thornton protested, 
“for he always makes me understand what it is that I am 
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fighting in myself—Aleck has the power;of a chemical re- 
agent to establish in me my real faiths. ... Proceed, Ro- 
man! Tell us that in the beginning there were bonds and 
mortgages, and in the end there will be more bonds and 
mortgages, and the life of man is measured by the number of 
bonds and mortgages that he can create and appropriate to 
himself. . . . I know the creed, but I always like to hear it 
again from your lips.” 

“Vou aren’t serious, Jarvis—you are a farceur/’”’ Gerson 
feebly warded off the attack, and under Molly’s social eye the 
luncheon passed over into gossip and triviality.... “I saw 
Cynthia last week in Washington . . . poor dear! She seemed 
so worried over Gordie, who has developed some new ailment. 

. You knew that Gordon Lane had a stroke? Left side, 
partial paralysis. . . . It does seem a shame to think of that 
glorious creature tied up to that palsied wreck of a man, for 
life.” 

“Thus we pay for our mistakes of judgment,” Gerson inter- 
posed gloatingly. 

“‘And there should be no statute of limitations for such mis- 
takes?” Thornton asked coldly. 

“Society is based on the inviolability of contract—the mar- 
riage contract, with others.” 

“T thought it was merely property contracts that were the 
basis of society?” 

Gerson colored slightly. 

“It amounts to the same thing!” he said hastily. . 

. “Of course, Cynthia takes it splendidly, as she ‘would, 
gallantly you know, and with that old hag of a Walton 
woman around her neck, squeezing her face to the grindstone, 
keeping her short of money. A mother!” 

Molly, despite her incoherencies, had a warm heart, which 
thirty years of close companionship with the old Roman had 
not yet extinguished. Thornton knew that she was gossiping 
about Cynthia for his sole benefit... . 

“I suppose it is wrong, but one can’t help wishing some- 
thing could happen to release her. Such a dear! So good 
to everybody, and such a devoted mother to that imp of 
hers. . . . They have a house in Washington for the winter 
with the “mother, while Gordon stays at Chateley with his 
nurse. . . . It’s a little relief for her.” 

“Cynthia is emotionally unbalanced,” Gerson remarked. “If 
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she were free and without her mother’s hand to restrain her, 
she would do all sorts of wild things. . . . Now she takes it 
out harmlessly in talk.” 

Gerson, who had once been completely fascinated by the 
brilliant Cynthia, found compensation in her permanent con- 
finement in the Tomb, where she would forever be withdrawn 
from other men. 

“One lives,” he said solemnly, “not for oneself, but for— 
the race!” 

Molly made a naughty little grimace. 

“Yd like awfully to see Cynthia living for herself a little 
while,” she whispered to Jarvis. ‘And so would he, provided 
he were ‘the race,” ..°. 

Presently Molly was wiled away from their table by ac- 
quaintances who had entered the dining-room. The two men 
were left in a little masculine island of their own in the midst 
of animated women’s talk. 

“These women’s clubs are a sign of our social degeneracy,” 
Gerson confided to Thornton. “All these women herding to- 
gether, smoking and gossiping. . . . It is a woman’s era, which 
accounts for our flabbiness.” 

Thornton, who cared less about Gerson’s Roman reaction to 
the freedom of women than for his more professional opin- 
ions, led the conversation back to the topic that Molly had 
banned—the financial state of the world. According to Ger- 
son the world would pay, ultimately, all the huge mass of 
debt which it had hitherto accumulated mainly on war ac- 
count. The danger at present, Gerson insisted, was the in- 
sidious talk of repudiation or cancellation of debt, suggested 
by weak people, thus undermining the whole social structure. 
Once banish that possibility of release from the burden of 
debt, and set all peoples to work, “hard work, no eight-hour- 
day softness,” and in time the world would right itself eco- 
nomically, and if economically the rest would follow as a 
matter of course. As to the insidious crime of inflation Ger- 
son felt that was inevitable, a process of freshening society 
by creating a new set of rich, and hence new rulers. “Stir the 
mud and let the scum come to the top,’ Thornton com- 
mented. 

“You may call it scum!” Gerson defended the profiteering 
prize winners. ‘The people of shrewdness and initiative—they 
have always got to the top, and always will. ... You aren’t 
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willing to abide by the rules of the game, my boy!” The 
old Roman, having been well fed, now relaxed and paternally 
considered his friend. “You were always disregarding the rules 
—and where has it got you?” 

“No, I don’t care for the rules of your game, nor will I ever 
believe that they are the true rules, nor that your game is the 
sole game that humanity can play.” 

Gerson shrugged his thick shoulders, and Molly coming 
back to them at the moment the little party broke up. 

Thornton on his way to Chicago recalled many of his 
contacts with Gerson in the past twenty-five years, and it 
seemed to him that the conflict between himself and Gerson 
was the social conflict that lay beneath the war, beneath the 
present moral chaos of the world. . . . Was there any other 
human incentive than gain? Was the cement of human society 
the sacredness of contract, especially property contract? Was 
there nothing in justice, human love, beauty, more than 
pretty abstractions with which to amuse women? (As Gerson 
had once said.) ... These unanswerable basic questions 
stared men to-day in the face, as never before, and were an- 
swered individually according to the individual’s deepest in- 
stincts. ... To Thornton a cracking, crumbling property 
civilization was the most unlovely phenomenon the world had 
ever witnessed, and in sum that was the present... . 

Cynthia, too, it seemed, was to be a sacrifice to the sacred 
laws of this property religion. She had made contract, in 
some mad impulse of self-destruction, with an old, weak, de- 
based man, and in order that society might not crack she 
must pay with her life for her foolish contract—and, more, 
society itself must be defrauded of the sound children she 
could have had, of the creative beauty that was so lavishly 
implanted in her being, ready to bloom for all. Cynthia! the 
very spirit of life and beauty which all beings craved must 
be prisoned in the tomb of a legal contract, and wear out her 
life in futile, wasting sacrifice... . The thing was prepos- 
terous—but it was part of that sacred law and order, the only 
religion, the only impulse, seemingly left alive in the breasts 
of “our best people”! ... And Mother Walton, that mean, 
bitter old woman, with her thin hand clutched tight on the 
money which her ‘husband had dropped perforce into her lap © 
for lack of imagination to bestow it otherwise, must be per- 
mitted by society, for its own protection, to remain in posses~ 
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sion, to become destiny not merely for her children, but for 
radiating posterity. It would be her will that ultimately would 
dispose of the plate glass tribute paid by the American people. 
. . - A mad world, and a squalid world, with its bare bones 
exposed indecently in the mud. 

Thornton, to relieve his mind from this futile train of 
thought, drew some papers from his bag, but let them lie on 
his lap, as the train plunged and rocked in its swift gait west- 
ward. The picture of Cynthia suggested by Molly Gerson’s 
rambling words haunted him—Cynthia all vital with beauty, 
love, ideas, tender and buoyant, generous, trusting, Cynthia 
in the Tomb, gallantly raising her proud head before the 
world, fighting the long fight alone, unfulfilled, unfructified, 
shrivelling in defeat, her unborn children feeding in her soul. 
. . . And Cynthia at Muscongus living in dream the creative 
life she was meant to live in reality! . . . Tears misted the 
papers before his eyes. . . . To preserve the sanctity of con- 
tract! 
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The papers in his bag were the records of certain prisoners, 
victims of the Criminal Syndicalism Acts of various states. 
_ He was on his way to secure reputable counsel for some of 
these prisoners whose cases were under review by the courts 
in Chicago. He went over the list of names in his pocket 
notebook of Chicago lawyers, who might possibly dare to brave 
_ public opinion and appear in court on behalf of these “reds” 
_ already condemned to deportation or to long prison terms. 
The list was pitifully small, and while the train whirled 
through the night he strove to recall among his Chicago ac- 
quaintance some of the younger lawyers who had a reputation 
for an “open mind... .” 

_ One of the first names on his list was that of a middle-aged 
_ lawyer, who had before the war made something of a reputa- 
- tion in a local fight for clean politics. During the war Scovel 
_ had given up a good practice to become one of Hoover’s as- 
sistants in feeding the Belgians—Thornton had met him in 
_ Europe and had spent some interesting hours with him dis- 
cussing the innumerable aspects of the war. They lunched 
_ together, and as long as the conversation kept to the past 
Scovel was interested, genial, but when Thornton broached the 
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topic that had brought him to Chicago, the lawyer imper- 
ceptibly stiffened and relapsed into a stony silence. At the 
close of Thornton’s statement of the case, of the men who 
had been railroaded to jail in a batch of nearly a hundred 
after a twenty-minute deliberation by the jury, Scovel re- 
marked: 

“T’ve no doubt they were handled rough . . . but they were 
bums, good-for-nothing agitators. . . . It makes little differ- 
ence what happens to them! Good riddance for the country 
to deport them!” 

“Some of them certainly were not toughs,” Thornton said, 
running over individual cases of men whom the Independence 
League had looked up. “That Russian student, for instance— 
he’s been employed by your Reserve Bank as expert account- 
ant, and Ryan, the editor of—” 

Scovel waved his hand indifferently. 

“There may be individual cases, Jarvis, but the men as a 
whole deserved all they are getting!” 

“Even if they were convicted against the facts?” 

“Yes!” the lawyer retorted hardily. . .. “What sort of 
citizens are they as a whole? I don’t mean an exceptional 
case here and there, but as a whole? Were they workers? 
Hard-working, industrious, honest men?” 

“Does it make any difference what they were?” 

“Yes!”? and the two men looked across the gulf of belief. 
Principle counted for nothing with this able lawyer, even the 
basic principle of law that he was sworn to respect. The test — 
which he substituted was—are you my kind? the kind of 
citizen I approve of? do you belong to my camp of opinion 
-and conduct? | 

“TI always believed that the Whites were as lawless at heart 
as the Reds; if it did not happen to be their law, would 
commit violence as quickly as the Reds—against the Reds. 
. . « But in America I hoped we had not yet reached that 
point of anarchy!” 

“You can call it what you like, Thornton,” Scovel snapped, 
his smooth-shaven lips coming together like the jaws of a 
trap, “but this country will not stand for a lot of lazy, good- 
for-nothing foreign scum—” 

“Over half these names are as good American names as 
yours or mine!” 

“So much the worse for them! ... And let me tell you, 
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Thornton,” the lawyer went on warningly, “you are doing 
nobody any good by your interference. . . . Oh, I know your 
League—we’ve got your numbers! A lot of busy-bodies and 
sentimentalists! . . . I happen to know that you yourself are 
under suspicion in Washington for your activities. I have 
seen your name on their lists, and if you don’t take care 
the time may come when you will be asking my help to get 
you out of jail!” He laughed disagreeably. “Quit it, man! 
It’s just waste time—and effort. . . . With your boy dead in 
France for the great cause, you don’t want to be dishonoring 
his memory by defending your country’s enemies! You gave 
your boy—” 

“Stop there!” Thornton exclaimed. “Don’t get off that 
lying sentimental phrase. . . . I never gave my boy to any- 
thing. I had no right to give him to any cause. He was not 
“mine to give. He gave himself! Nobody else could give 
him. . . . But let us drop sentimentalism. I do not care to 
hide behind my boy’s dead body. To-morrow Ill report to 
the district attorney’s office, tell them just what I am doing 
in these cases, and see what they have against me.” 

Scovel pushed back his chair, dropped his napkin, and re- 
sumed his smooth, professional air. 

“Well, good luck to you, old man. Sorry I can’t help you 
in this matter. Here for some time? No doubt we'll meet 
again. Must hurry now!” and jauntily erect he passed be- 
tween the small tables of the big dining-hall, nodding to his 
acquaintance. 

Thornton sat on sipping his coffee reflectively. It was a 
bad beginning. He had rather counted on Scovel, knowing 
his warm heart and courage. As his eye wandered over the 
dining-room, at this hour fairly crowded with men of the 
professional class, young doctors and lawyers, he wondered 
what percentage of them shared Scovel’s prejudices. From 
their clean-shaven, hard and somewhat crude faces he judged 
that the majority felt and acted like Scovel. They had, for 
the present, no reaction to any abstract principle. They liked 
the world as they knew it, had prospered fairly well in it, and 
their emotions rose instinctively against anything which they 
suspected might disturb this pleasant and on the whole work- 
able world of theirs. They were against ‘“‘trouble-makers” of 
all sorts. They had risen against the German with fury be- 
cause he was the supreme trouble-maker of the world and 
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because their class all over the country had felt the same 
hatred—and it was the thing to do. Also because the war 
gave them a pleasant thrill of change and adventure which 
hitherto their lives had lacked. But having had that thrill 
and the German having been properly smashed and put in 
his place, they were eager to settle back into their old accus- 
tomed nooks and hated any thought of change.... 

Passing down the stairs of the club Thornton saw a large 
gathering of members in the lounge room, listening to a little 
man in khaki, who was delivering a lecture on the necessity 
of military preparedness. As Thornton lingered behind a 
portiere of the lofty doorway, the military man had just 
reached Russia in his picture of threatening evils for which 
the country needed a larger army. “Just look at Russia!” the 
little man cried in fine scorn. “You don’t want to be Rus- 
sianized by a lot of long-haired Bolsheviks, do you?” As 
Thornton wearily turned he saw Jack Deeling behind him, 
smiling finely at the oratorical outburst. Jack Deeling was 
one of his college classmates, a long, thin, rather lazy man 
with a good mind, a small fortune, and a pleasant ironical 
wit, which Thornton had often enjoyed. He had been active 
in the cause of civil service reform when he came to Chicago 
fresh from college, later had been an enthusiastic Progressive 
under the Roosevelt hypnotism. Latterly he had relapsed into 
indolence and domesticity, although he still kept his law office 
and occasionally practised. Thornton, looking at his fine in- 
telligent face, curving in ironical humor at the bluster of the 
orator, felt that perhaps fate had thrown him unexpectedly 
in the way of his man. 

“The Bolshies got us all on the run!” Deeling remarked, as 
the two sauntered into an empty cardroom. 

With this introduction Thornton broached his case for the 
political prisoners. The ironical smile did not die from 
Deeling’s lips: it deepened, bringing out little minute wrinkles 
of shrewdness and suspicion. ‘Thornton realized that Jack 
Deeling was if anything more hostile than Scovel had been, 


though more languid, and he saw how hopeless it was to expect — 


action, anything that required exertion and struggle against 
his environment from a Jack Deeling. If the case had been 


one of domestic political corruption to be unearthed and run — 


to ground, Deeling’s little black eyes would have snapped 
with the eagerness of a sportsman or a gamester. He knew 
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the excitements of the graft game, but he had no taste for 
general ideas applied to modern society. He explained him- 
self at some length: 

“What we need just now is quiet, a rest, and the quickest 
way to get it is to rid ourselves of everybody who doesn’t like 
the country well enough to shut up and go to work.... 
There’s nothing in all this political theorizing anyhow. It’s 
the same old world no matter what form of government you 
have, and ours works pretty well—or it did before we let so 
many loose-mouthed foreigners in here to enjoy it. . . . What 
we’ve got to do is to shut the gates on ’em and let ’em try 
their theories elsewhere.” 

(Later Deeling, who became a trustee of the old college, 
was active in the movement to restrict its membership to “the 
sort of student we can assimilate,” and exclude Jews!) ... 

As the two men stepped out from the shelter of the club 
door a blast of bitter December wind assailed them. 

“Come home with me and have some tea,” Deeling suggested. 
“Louise would like to see you—she’s become political you 
know, running for the state university trusteeship this fall.” 

Thornton declined and walked off into the face of the icy 
blast, while Deeling hopped into a taxi and drove away. 
Deeling would be reckoned as a liberal-minded man, Thornton 
reflected. He and Louise Deeling were known as public- 
spirited citizens, of the best American stock. But the best 
American stock was concentrating its energies upon self- 
protection these days and not taking on any knight errantry 
that involved exerting themselves for “outsiders.” They as- 
sumed that anybody who got into trouble with the authorities 
must be an “outsider.” ... The race of Garrison, Schurz, 
Lincoln had come to that timid pass. 

They hoped to shut up their fathers’ America into a pleas- 
ant club, with all undesirables blackballed. It was the sign 
of decay in a ruling race when exclusion became the refuge. 
“too percent,” “America for Americans,’ doomed the true 
America of the forefathers. ... As Thornton rounded the 
angle of the lofty club building, all its twenty floors a blaze 
_ of electric light, he perceived that he had begun on his prob- 
lem at the wrong door—where the old America was hugging 
its privileged place at the hearth and timorously trying to 
keep to itself what its forefathers had gained for it. But there 
were other Americans, who might recall more easily what 
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“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” had meant to 
them, to their needy relatives, and he resolved to look next 
in other fields for the sense of justice and the open mind. 
Within his club, home of the intellectual aristocracy of the 
city, there were only closed minds, tightly closed by inher- 
itance and self-interest. 

Toward the end of a discouraging day he called on Gertrude 
Fabyan, to whom he had written of his coming. 


4 


Gertrude Fabyan on the death of her husband had given 
up the big brick house and moved into one of the new apart- 
ments overhanging the Lake. Thornton found her in her 
little workroom, typing some answers to private correspond- 
ence. Her large worktable was covered with neat piles of 
letters, pamphlets, documents. Gertrude removed the horn 
spectacles from her eyes and welcomed him warmly. 

“How many years has it been? Don’t let’s count! I knew 
you would come back some day. ... Tell me all about it, 
everything! A large order. Then tell me about yourself, 
and what brings you here this harsh December?”’ 

Seated before the small wood fire, they did go back sketchily 
over the past crowded years. Summarizing the events of 
these years Thornton felt how unimportant they were in 
themselves, how meaningless. What gave them their pas- 
sionate significance to him was the emotional reactions within 
himself that these lean events connoted. Cynthia would un- 
derstand so quickly! would out of her rich imagination and 
emotional temperament vibrate as he had vibrated to the un- 
rolling panorama of life since 1914. But Gertrude Fabyan 
was older, and had lived in an utterly different environment. 
As they chatted on about surface matters, he realized how 
walls grow between people whose mental life is not in the same 
rhythm. His words seemed mechanical; he wondered how he 
should open what was on his mind. After a pause, while he 
was searching for the right clue to make the dangerous cross- © 
ing from fact to meaning, Gertrude said sympathetically: 

“I felt so badly about your boy’s death! ... One gets so — 
used to horrors these days that most of them pass over you — 
and leave you numb, but in your case I felt it was pure — 
tragedy.” 
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__ “No more so in my case than in that of millions of others,” 
Thornton protested. “Rather less, because Tad had been with 
me so little, I counted for so little in his life. ...I1 take 
comfort in thinking that he did what he wanted to do and 
that he died early, almost at once, before he could have seen 
behind the outside of things into their hideous reality, as he 
must have in the end.” 

“Do you think they all did?” 

“More or less. . . . Have you talked with any of our boys 
who really got into the thick of the war?” 

Gertrude shook her head. 

“Many won’t talk, and many weren’t intelligent enough to 
be more than puzzled and vaguely resentful about little things, 
but some of them saw and knew. ... They’ll never get 
over it!” 

Again the talk died out before that unexpressed barrier. 
Thornton said: 

“T am coming to a state of thankfulness that Tad has been 
saved living through this, the peace of the world!” Gertrude 
_Fabyan uttered a little cry of protest. 

“At least in the War men were hoping as well as fighting, 
and trying to believe that they were giving their lives to make 
a better world. . . . Now we know the hypocrisy of all such 
pretense. We are living and squabbling to keep what we’ve 
got of life, and most of us are too damned afraid we’ll lose 
that to enjoy it.” 

His friend looked up puzzled. 

“Tell me!” she urged gently. And Thornton recited as 
clearly as he could the spiritual landscape of the world since 
_the waters of the great war had receded, the ugly revelation 
of the ultimate human will. He ended by describing his pres- 
ent mission in Chicago. 

_ “And I shall have to go to the little people, not to the lead- 
ers who were so prominent in the ‘fight to save the world’— 
they are still engaged in saving themselves; but to those who 
care about something else than their own skins, their own 
crowd, and let me tell you, Gertrude, they are damn few, 
damn few.” 

_ “Why do you bother?” Gertrude Fabyan asked bluntly. 

_ “Why—” he stammered. “I don’t know... because I 
am made that way.” 

“Yes,” she said a little resentfully, “you are made so that 
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you can’t close your eyes and take a happy view of the 
scene! But why not try it? Begin!” 

Her tone was mocking, but it concealed a deeper meaning. 

“T am rather old to enjoy booze and flappers,” he said 
curtly. 

“That isn’t all that is enjoyable in the present world!” 

“Tt’s the refuge of the majority who find it too much trouble 
to think.” 

“TY find other refuge,” she protested. 

Yes, he reflected, charity, friendliness, good causes, all the 
little poultices of a disorderly civilization, everything except 
thought and passion. 

“I think I had rather take to drink and flappers,” he an- 
swered after a time. 

“T must interest you in my Wild Birds Protective Society,” 
she laughed... “‘We’re establishing bird havens on all the main 
thoroughfares of bird flight, so as to protect migrant birds.” 

She explained at length the accomplishments of the Pro- 
tective Society and the bird refuges already secured. Thorn- 
ton listening thought ironically of the hundreds of human be- 
ings shipped out of New York, women and children, with- 
out money or friends, because somebody suspected that their 
ideas might be dangerous to the state....It was im- 
possible to penetrate the consciousness of Americans, who 
could be aroused over the Wild Birds, but contemplated with 
complacency Debs in Atlanta (for repeating wordily the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in war time), and prisoners rotting in 
Leavenworth because they had disbelieved in the war... . 
With a sigh he rose, and Gertrude Fabyan abandoned her wild 
birds for personal solicitude. 

“Don’t go! ... We aren’t halfway through. . . . Perhaps 
you can convert me, though I doubt it. ... You see I am 
a conformist, to my toes.” | 

“IT know. ... VIl come again!” 

Out in the night he asked himself a little bitterly, “Why am 
I not a conformist, too? It is so much easier.” 


Fi 
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At last he found his man, a Jew. Paul Stollberg had come 
to America from Europe as a boy and had educated himself, 
put himself through a large eastern law school and had estab- 
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lished a good practice in Chicago and gained the respect of 
his associates. Like many others who had come to America 
as to a heaven, he cared more for the basic principles of his 


_ adopted land than did Americans of older blood. And he 


took his own profession seriously, honored it not solely as a 
means of making money but as an organic expression of civili- 


- zation. Stollberg had the idealistic mind of the Jew with the 


practical sense of the self-reliant. He had no sentimentality 
about him. 

“You will find many of these fellows worthless,” he said to 
Thornton in their first talk. ‘Or if not that, of inferior men- 
tality and experience—they are not sympathetic martyrs, the 
kind women love, but talky, ill-informed and sometimes evil- 
minded. I know because I have already had experience with 
them as clients.” _ 

It turned out that he had already pledged his own home to 
bail out a little Irishman, wanted in two states under the 
criminal syndicalist acts. 

“Jim is a rolling stone, always an agitator, and sure to get 
into trouble wherever he goes,’’ he remarked of the man he 
had freed. “Of course I don’t believe a word of the stuff he’s 
been printing up in Butte, but they convicted him on the pub- 
lication of Debs’s speech in his paper, and that is insufficient 
grounds. Moreover, the law is probably unconstitutional and 
will be so judged, after the hysteria has blown out. Mean- 
while Jim is a consumptive, and a year of our prisons will 
finish him!” | 

The more Thornton saw of Stollberg the more he liked the 
man, the more he respected the deep seriousness, the scrupu- 
lous honesty of his mind, and his courage. Ah, that was the 


q quality that was most lacking these days, the courage to do 


or say an unpopular thing, to put oneself at odds with the 
comfortable conformists! But the work he was engaged in 
was like a magnet drawing to it here and there from unex- 
pected quarters adherents, who like himself and Stollberg felt 


q that the first principle of society was being broken by the 
_ advocates of law and order, who had in them a curious 


fire of faith and were willing to live by it at the very bottom, 
in the midst of universal moral chaos. 

There joined them a Methodist minister, a little white-faced 
simple man, whose Puritan soul had been outraged by the 


a denial of free speech. His Americanism was as staunch as 
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Scovell’s or Deeling’s and probably more narrow, but he still - 
had the capacity to flame when it was violated. He had hated 
Germany during the war, he told Thornton, but had enough 
consistency to realize that as a minister of Christ he could not 
teach hatred to his congregation, which was what they de- 
sired, and so had resigned his ministry. He believed all he 
heard of the horrors of Russia, and had no taste for com- 
munistic experiment, but he also believed that the Russian 
had his right to whatever form of misrule he might prefer, 
without coercion from other peoples. Gidding was fearless 
and staunch. The little pinched Methodist minister had the 
courage to go into the Pennsylvania steel country during the 
strike to hold “free speech meetings.” For this he was bullied 
by the authorities, in the pay of the corporation, arrested, put 
into jail, to serve as a voluntary exhibit of the methods of 
justice in a free country. Brother Gideon, Thornton dubbed 
him, and found him not only courageous but lovable... . 
Another member was a principal of a Chicago public school, 
who braved dismissal for his association with the Independence 
League; for the schools and colleges were being watched these 
days for any signs of free speech or free thought. Territt 
had a wife (who did not sympathize with his activities) and 
two small children, and Thornton knew that he was often 
troubled by the fear of what might happen to them. But 
Territt had a stubborn pride in his own independence. It was 
this pride, not to be ruled by any one in matters of convic- 
tion, that aligned him with the League. “I have dug coal 
before to support myself,” he told Thornton, “and if they 
don’t put me in jail I can dig coal again—I am strong 
enough!” .. . Women were less easily drawn to them, be- 
cause there was nothing emotional, nothing dramatic in their 
activities. ‘No sob stuff to feed them,” as Territt put it con- 
temptuously. Their cause was too abstract to interest the 
usual social worker or woman in public life. They obtained 
some subscriptions from women of means and intellectual in- 
terest, but not personal devotion. As a rule women were not 
interested in such vague matters as “‘civil rights” unless it 
could be linked up with rights for women or some case of 
glaring brutality, in which women and children were involved, 
such as the first deportations of the “reds. .. .” 

Thornton had established himself in one of the booths left 
from the World Fair. There was a block of these crumbling 
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one-story buildings near the great Fine Art Building, which 
_ was still standing. Passing these old stores one day Thorn- 
_ ton had noticed that they were occupied by photographers, 
_ dealers in small art objects, etc., who lived on the premises. 


The fancy took him to rent one of the stores which hap- 


_ pened to be vacant, for headquarters for the Chicago branch 


of the Independence League, and as the work opened out into 


_ new channels and he saw that he should remain some time in 
_ Chicago he moved into the rear room, as both cheaper and 
_ more congenial than living in a hotel. The nearness to the old 
_ Art Building, the first great building on which he had worked, 


twenty-five years before, attracted him. It was even in its 
decay one of the noblest buildings he had known, with a 


; pathetic added beauty from its rapid ageing. Often after the 
_ day’s work was over Thornton would wander about the far- 
_ reaching wings of the crumbling building, recalling all that 
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had befallen in the years since he and Cynthia had made its 
rounds, all the hopes to be defeated, all the vain efforts, the 
experiences and understandings that make up life. And in 
great part his personal life, with its intimate emotions and 


_ ambitions, seemed to have closed, forever, midway at fifty 


Years. . .. 
In his Shack, as Thornton called the moldy slice of store 


_ that he inhabited, the work of the League was carried on, and 
_ there generally in the evening the members met to discuss and 


plan. . . . It was so pitifully little at the best that they could 
do, so dishearteningly little. They could mail their mimeo- 


_ graphed reports—they could not afford the money to print 
_ them—and they could respond in a fashion to the appeals 
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coming in from all parts of the country for help in special 
cases, where a member of the I. W. W. had been illegally im- 
prisoned, or some suspected “red” had been beaten and 
abused, some radical speaker had been prevented from making 


his address. With their organization they could often provide 


counsel—Stollberg was useful in enlisting the sympathies of 
young lawyers, who had sufficient courage to take these un- 
popular cases. In spite of their limitations—‘‘We are like one 


_ crossing sweeper attempting to clean up the entire Loop!” 


Brother Gideon grimly said—very soon they attracted to them 
like-minded people in other communities, who had chafed in 
vain against the witchcraft reign of violence. That, Thornton 
felt, was their principal function, to serve as a focus for 
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other rebels against the existing tide of prejudice. ‘There 
are more decent people than one suspects, in every commu- 
nity,” Territt said. “What they need is courage, a sense that 
other people are with them, and not afraid to speak out!” 
. . - Yes, courage, the simple courage to call one’s soul one’s 
own, was what this powerful republic needed most desperately, 
as they came to comprehend, the longer they worked together. 
Their contentions, their platform, were impeccable—the right 
of the individual to think, the right to utter his thoughts, no 
matter how deluded, how vain they might seem to others. 
Men in high places recovering from the terrorism of mob — 
opinion began to express openly their faith in these simple 
affirmations. The government remained ruthless, implacable, 
because of the popular temper, yet there were signs that some 
high officials were ashamed of their hysteria and would like 
to forget the red terror in the United States, if political con- 
siderations did not hamper them. 

“We are winning!” Thornton said one evening, “or rather 
the blind fury of the mob is lessening. The waters are sub- 
siding. .. . It may take a long time before men are safe to 
think freely, but a better day is already coming!” 

He pointed to a pile of the day’s correspondence, and to the 
clippings on the subject culled from the week’s news- 
papers. 24 

After disposing of the routine work they often talked about 
the psychological causes which produced intolerance. The 
Methodist minister attributed it quite simply to the devil in 
humanity, unleashed by the War, which made Stollberg and 
Thornton smile. ‘Territt laid it to the egoistic desire to domi- 
nate, man’s deep instinct for personal tyranny. It was that 
aspect of social life which he most hated. Stollberg attributed 
it most to fear, and imitation. The herd was especially liable 
to suffer from waves of hysterical fear, and surrendered in- 
dividually their reason to run with the mob. One had but to 
wait, therefore, for the attack of hysteria to exhaust itself, 
permitting a return to normal mental habits. 

“How then can you account for the fact that this attack of 
witch-burning came from our so-called intelligent classes, lead- 
ing classes—from the well-to-do, the educated? You know 
the names on the circulars of the National Security League, 
the American Protective Society, and all the other organiza- 
tions for the defense of the Constitution and the abolition of 
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free speech! They are not ‘the ignorant mob.’... It is a 
special development of the acquisitive instinct. Our propertied 
classes—all those who enjoy possessions or hope to acquire 
them, or are content with the system as it is, plus that great 
body of human beings who are inherently timid and afraid of 
any sort of change—these are the ones who, since the war, have 
instinctively closed ranks and fought every possible manifesta- 
tion of change, for fear lest change might involve some loss 
of property or privilege or some advantage which they at 
present enjoy.” 

Yet even that explanation hardly satisfied himself. The 
human disease, which led to outbreaks of Hun-hating and 
witch-burning, went deeper in cause even than the deep-seated 
greed of humanity. He remembered watching the horses on 
a large ranch in Idaho, when he had been working in the 
Clearwater region. The owner of the ranch had told him of 
the cruelties which the herd would practise upon a newcomer, 
_ biting and kicking the stranger, depriving him of a chance to 
feed, until in some cases it was necessary to separate the new 
horse from his fellows in order to save him. And there was the 
lordly habit of stallions of “cutting out” a select bunch of 
mares, and permitting no others to mix with the harem... . 
The animals had instinctive jealousies and animosities, inflict- 
ing harm upon their fellows, unless the newcomers could break 
through the prejudice and establish themselves as members of 
the herd. ... Fear! Greed! Imitation! All had their part 
in leading men back to the spiritual condition of beasts... . 

After the evening meeting had broken up Thornton would 
stroll across the street to the Park and look at the noble 
old Art Building, its rents and scars showing in the light 
of the dim arc lamps, nevertheless proclaiming serenely in the 
night to a heedless, ignorant world its law of harmony and 
beauty. And something of regret, of personal restlessness for 
the unfulfilled creation within him would gnaw unhappily in 
his mind. His art he had forsaken, abandoned, in the turmoil 
of world chaos. At times it seemed a futile sacrifice. Let the 
fate of men work its own way, and let him make something 
satisfying, self-rewarding—forget the madhouse of life in a 
dream of beauty! ... But that was not possible yet. 
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Loneliness drove him occasionally into the city to seek out 
old acquaintances, to hear the ordinary chatter of men, to 
feel the mere flow of humanity about the streets. He would 
sit in his club and watch the members come and go, gossip, 
nod to each, and try to catch the secret of their associations, 
their gregariousness. ‘‘It would be so much easier to conform” 
—he remembered his conversation with Gertrude Fabyan—to 
feel with the herd, warm and protected and convinced! 
Opinion, after all, was an insubstantial part of men’s lives. 
Mostly, that was a warm inner glow of instincts and appetites 
to be satisfied, and the herd satisfaction of rubbing one against 
the other. . . . Scovell, Jack Deeling and his other acquaint- 
ance would chat freely enough of the passing phenomena of 
the hour, inflation, bad business, the German situation, Europe, 
etc. He knew that they regarded him as a crank, a harm- 
less crank, and the measure of the feebleness of his efforts with 
the Independence League was their complacent friendliness. 
If the League had been powerful, dangerous to what they 
considered their interests, he would be hounded out of 
his club as a renegade, a social traitor. But he was harm- 
less! He could imagine Jack Deeling saying to Louise, “Saw 
Jarvis Thornton this afternoon. . . . You must ask him over 
for supper some Sunday. . . . Wonder what he does with him- 
self these days. . . . He can’t have much business, no build- 
ing going on. ... He was always queer, don’t you remem- 
ber?” And bustling, busy Louise, running more things than she 
could remember, would laugh and reply, “I like Jarvis... . 
Pity he gets so pig-headed over ideas. . . . He never learned 
the first principle of life that the majority is always right!” 
and she would laugh at what she considered a mof. Or Scovel, 
meeting his friend in the district attorney’s office, might shake 
his head and remark, “Thornton has a streak of yellow in 
him somewhere. . .. He quit dead on the war by the time 
we got into it!” .. | 

It struck Thornton always as strange on the occasions when 
he returned to his old social world that everybody seemed to 
be doing his best to forget the war so far as it possibly could 
be done, and to assume that the old world had returned. It 
was a sort of universal Christian Science that people were 
giving themselves, typified in the new watchword, “normalcy.” 
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(As if the old world of 1913 should or could be regarded as 
‘“normal”’!) People gave the sameé little parties, talked a great 
deal about Prohibition, and exhibited a childish malice in at- 
tempting to defeat the amendment; they indulged in the same 
gossip, the same petty ambitions for themselves, their families, 
gave the same country house parties, and planned the Euro- 
pean trip in the same tourist’s terms. It was what Jack Deeling 
called “the good old world”! Sometimes new anxieties peeped 
out from men’s conversations, new cares, but the women gen- 
erally ignored these, as not immediately present. Cooks, 
daughters to be “brought out,” the discrepancy between bank 
account and budget, these and similar preoccupations re- 
mained their abiding cares, as before the right to vote was 
theirs. 

The colleges were swamped by attendance, and most of 
Thornton’s friends had their children either in college or in 
school, preparing them with slight modifications for the same 
old world that had come so lamentably to disaster six years 
before. It was as if parents wished to disguise from the next 
generation what a fiasco the war had been, to gild it with 
pretty romance and solidify the simple myths as to its causes 
and its meanings. It was the old habit of parental hypocrisy, 
afraid to talk ‘‘on the level” with the young, preferring to re- 
peat the old fables of the stork and the Sunday school in 
the hope that somehow their young would muddle through as 
they had into a respectable middle age, a protected old age. 
. . . Humanity, Thornton concluded, for the most part, could 
not retain memories, disagreeable memories, for long, nor could 
its imagination be stirred by abstractions or interests remote 
from the immediate environment. It was more comfortable 
with short memories and short views. Which, no doubt, ac- 
counted in good part for the repetition of mistakes, and the 
perpetuation of wars. . . . The world war itself had become an 
anecdotal or social topic, nothing more. ‘He made a good 
record in the war,” or “His boy was killed in aviation,” or 
“They say he was very wild in France—but what could you 
expect!” etc., etc. The war, so far as Thornton could observe, 
had worked but one marked change in the feminine world; 
_ it had enlarged social circles, loosened family and clique bonds, 
freed women to look about them and change their environ- 
ment. It had loosened up the social code a little. That was 
all. . . . And he wondered if the conservatism of women would 
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not do much to perpetuate the illusions about war and also the 
underlying social conditions that led to the war. For the 
women he met were more ignorant than the men and instinc- 
tively more reactionary, and imaginatively their world was 
narrower even than the men’s world. 

This was where he missed acutely the companionship of Cyn- 
thia Lane. She wrote rarely, and her letters were, for the most 
part, purely personal, as if her mind dwelt freely only on their 
common past, on the beloved Quarry, the dream of Muscongus. 
About herself she was bafflingly silent, probably not wishing him 
to divine the restlessness, the darkness of her soul. Occasion- 
ally flashes of her old scorn would appear in reference to pub- 
lic questions, but these references became rarer. . . . He would 
read and reread these meager letters in the desire to extract 
from them more that his heart craved to know about her, and 
in the end feel defeated. Either she could not or would not 
try to tell him how it was with her, living out her life in the 
Tomb. But he felt sure that one look at Cynthia would re- 
veal to him the truth, that with a smile and a flash of her 
warm, confiding self she would reveal all he wished to know. 
But would that ever happen? Meanwhile, he liked to think 
that she followed along with him in his work, understood, sym- 
pathized. She sent him liberal subscriptions, names of friends 
maliciously selected to whom she wanted the League’s 
pamphlets and reports sent for their discomfiture. And in his 
loneliness he felt himself working shoulder to shoulder with 
Cynthia, in that comradeship which is the rarest and the 
happiest of all human experiences. .. . 

Susan, still loyal to her erring brother, wrote him frequently, 
giving him the tidbits of gossip that she deemed might in- 
terest him and not arouse controversy. She ignored his present 
activities, creating a fiction to explain his presence in Chicago 
that Thornton had returned there to resume his engineering 
work, 

“TI ran into your Cynthia on the Avenue this morning,” she 
wrote, “quite blooming and very dashingly dressed—and her 
hair bobbed! She has come from the country to have a bout 
with her old friends at parties and opera and clothes... . 
Also new doctors for Gordie, who think he has some trouble 
with an obscure gland, and Cynthia seemed very hope- 
ful. ... That old witch of a mother interrupted our talk, 
breaking in upon us frostily with her lorgnette held to her eyes 
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and the disinfectant look on her withered face. . . . Cynthia 
had to explain to her several times that we had met at the Neck. 
I fancy that Mother Walton has forgotten the Neck and all 
its low associations! . . . Cynthia asked if you were to be at 
the Quarry this summer. ... Are you?” Again she wrote, 
“Cynthia blew in at tea time and gave me a very droll account 
of a grand party the night before at Mrs. T’s. . . . Same old 
rollicking Cynthia, but I notice that for all her radical ideas- 
and her intimacy with that Bolshevist journal whose name 
I shall not mention, Cynthia keeps in with her old social pals. 
. . . I fancy her radicalism is a sort of sauce piquante to them, 
not that Cynthia needs any! . .. She says the future is fifty 
years away, too late for any of us to enjoy, but I judge that 
Cynthia does pretty well with the present. . . . When are you 
coming on?” 

Thornton hoped to spend the summer at the Quarry, but 
Stollberg, having become deeply interested in the Zionist move- 
ment, had departed for Europe in the early spring. Although 
there was some slight improvement in the prevailing state of 
unreason since the Republicans had come into power, Thorn- 
ton felt that he could not abandon the Independence League, 
and stayed on in his Shack through the hot months, refreshing 
himself by long walks along the lake shore and an occasional 
visit to some western town where the American Legion was es- 
pecially active in “cleaning up the reds.’”’ He employed odd 
days in preparing a report upon The State of Mind in the 
United States, a compilation of “cases,” quotations from cur- 
rent speeches and writings, excerpts from judicial opinions, 
and manifestoes of patriotic societies. When he lent this 
manuscript to Gertrude Fabyan at her request, she returned it 
to him with the brief comment, “I’ve read only a part—I want 
to keep my faith in society! ...I think it lacks humor!” 

Thornton laughed hollowly. The report did certainly lack 
humor, and few would appreciate its irony. . . . There was 
something in Gertrude’s chance comment. He himself was 
erowing to lack humor, that sense of proportion which kept 
all men sane in a troublesome world. But how to be humor- 
ous when men were dying in Leavenworth because they thought 
war was a fraud on the mass of people, and had the temerity 
to say so? 


Chapter 15: Cynthia Reappears 


I 


It was like Cynthia not to notify him of her arrival in Chicago 
except by some mysterious last-minute telegram which had 
miscarried. When he unlocked the door of his dark dwelling 
that December evening he felt the presence of some one in 
the bare room that served as office, and before he could find a 
light, a low, throaty chuckle from a corner betrayed Cynthia’s 
presence. His mind went back to the radiant figure in the 
orchard by the cove road at Round Pond, years before. ‘“Cyn- 
thia!” he cried. It was a different Cynthia, he realized at the 
burst of light, yet much the same. She was older, a trifle 
stouter, dressed in a dark brown cloth suit edged with fur. As 
she tossed her small round hat to the floor and awaited his 
approach with beaming face, it was the Cynthia of the Point, 
the Quarry, the Cabin, of Muscongus—the child-woman, freed 
for the moment, and all the pain and struggle of existence 
swept aside in one magnificent gesture of joy and love. 

“I’ve been looking all through you, old hermit!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Your stenographer lady seemed to think I was some 
suspicious character from the Department of Justice, but I 
persuaded her that I was just Susan, your sister, from New 
York, and she let me stay on when she shut up for the day. 
. . . My, you don’t indulge yourself much, dear. . . . Before 
I go I mean to smarten this barracks—no use to be un- 
comfortable even if you are saving the world, is it? ... and 
my dear, my dear, are you glad to see me? .. . well, say it! 
I’ve been waiting to hear it ever since you put the key in 
that lock. . . . Now, now!” 

Yes, it was Cynthia! Dominant Cynthia. Not the evasive 
Cynthia, with white face and cold hands who had scuttled out 
of the Quarry at the sound of her mother’s voice on the tele- 
phone fourteen months before! She had a great deal to tell, 
to explain herself, but like a wilful child, though finding it 
hard to suppress, she must enjoy her mystery, teasingly. .. . 
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The immediate counted most—the Shack. ‘She commented 
while Thornton prepared a supper on the gas stove. 

“Tt’s like you, Jarvis! How you always manage to find a 
harmonious environment! Who would have thought of this 
bare little shop?” 

“Tt have a number of neighbors in the block who had the 
same thought.” 

“But I know their interiors are different, fussed up and full 
of silly things.” 

Thornton looked appraisingly over the two-room store, with 
its straight lines. He had never thought much about the place 
after he had chosen it and moved in. It suited the work he 
was doing, the life he was leading, and that was enough. 

“At any rate it isn’t squalid,” he remarked. 

He was thinking that his year in Chicago, colored by his 
work, the associated thoughts, had been gray, severe like this 
shack, but never squalid or dull. 

“Tt’s distinguished!” Cynthia pronounced positively. “Just 
as you are!” she added with a flattering smile. 

“T believe it was occupied by a popcorn-and-soft-drink Greek 
before I took it!” he laughed. 

Cynthia glanced over the piles of mimeograph reports, with- 
out much interest. He realized that she was more interested 
in him and the place than in his work and wondered if her 
darting mind had changed its orientation since they had met. 

“The Republicans won’t do anything for you,’ she pro- 
nounced, when he told her that the League was planning an 
attack upon the Executive Mansion at Washington. “It’s still 
good politics to curse the reds, and there are all the manufac- 
turers and big business to consider, and they don’t like the 
I, W. W.’s. . . . It’s the beastly spirit of intolerance, which 
only education will modify. . . . I am afraid you are wasting 
time, my dear... .” 

Cynthia nibbled a few bites of the food that Thornton had 
prepared, saying that she had taken a hearty tea at her hotel 
before she had started to find him. James could make her 
eat, but he could not. She pushed back her plate, lighted a 
cigarette, crossed her legs comfortably and beamed. 

“YT don’t want food! It was this I came for, Jarvis! ... 
You! You! ... How you bring everything back!” 

He watched her eager face across the candle light; with one 
touch of magic she had swept away the gray intervening 
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months, and, as she had always done, lifted them both to that 
more joyous, freer plane where their life together had been 
passed. She could annihilate time and space and suffering, 
focus living to its illumined moments. When he said this, she 
nodded her head comprehendingly. 

“It’s because we’re right!” she exclaimed. “Oh, God, if all 
the rest could be swept out of existence—except Gordie,” she 
added. 

“How is the young man?” 

The last doctor had advised a high, dry climate for the boy, 
on the theory that he might be tubercular—at any rate, “it 
could do no harm.” 

“So,” Cynthia proclaimed triumphantly, “mother has gone 
back to England with Helen, and I am going to live in New 
Mexico. .. . Did you ever hear of a place called Santa Cruz, 
in the Pecos Valley? There’s a wonderful school in the moun- 
tains near there, where Gordie can go if he’s well enough; 
he’s beyond tutors and governesses—you were right about that, 
Jarvis. He’s got to be—what did you call it?—-socialized. 
And I am going to New Mexico to socialize him!” 

“At Santa Cruz,” Thornton mused. “But why Santa Cruz?” 

It happened that Colonel Stiveley had spent the last years 
of his life on a ranch near Santa Cruz, had built a large house 
there, which had been on the Gersons’ hands for some years, a 
trying cause of expense. At dinner one evening they had sung 
the praises of life in New Mexico so ecstatically, and especially 
of Santa Cruz, that Cynthia, searching for a focus for flight, 
had seized upon it. Although before that dinner at the Ger- 
sons’ she had never heard of Santa Cruz, possibly never of 
New Mexico, she had immediately resolved that this was the 
haven, the promised land of hope and freedom... . 

“So I am going to Santa Cruz to open the house—they 
wanted a fearful price for it, but it was the only thing to be 
had—there’s a college there, and quite a settlement of painters 
and writers, too. Gordie will follow with Auntie when I am 
settled.” 

She waited for the expected approval. Thornton laughed 
amusedly. 

“I suppose Santa Cruz will do as well as any place,” he said 
at last. “At least it is a change, and that is what you want, I 
suppose.”’ 

“It’s an escape from the Tomb!” she cried. ‘See those 
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hands, those nails? I’ve scratched a little hole towards the 
light, don’t you understand? . . . Say you agree, Jarvis, for 
it is you who gave me the will, the idea!” 

And she explained rapidly that she had come to see how bad 
for Gordie the life at Chateley and in Washington was. “Im- 
possible.” So she had, American-like, and Cynthia-like, re- 
solved on this sweeping change of environment, gambling with 
fate to create a new interior through a new exterior. 

“Tt’s so much better than Santa Barbara or any of those 
California places where one does just the same sort of things 
one has always done, only with inferior people. ... Here 
there are real people, a life of its own, a great country, climate, 
everything. . . . It’s so far away!” she mused at the end. 

That was the magic allurement—it was far away from the 
past, with its overlaid pattern of discouragement and defeat. 
It was nearer the end of the rainbow. 

“Of course I must live differently out there, much plainer, 
simpler. Gordie must understand there is something in life 
beside indulgence and lording it over others. . . . I am going 
to make a man of him, Jarvis!” 

Cynthia was flushed with the enthusiasm of her leap in the 
dark; nothing could discourage her. . 

“And Jarvis,” she whispered at the end, “don’t you see what 
it may mean—for us?” 

He looked into her warm eyes, eager with longing and prom- 
ise, trying to read the purpose behind them. He said nothing. 

“Vou will come, when I am settled, this spring, or summer, 
won't you? ... It won’t be the Quarry or Muscongus, of. 
course—nothing can be like our Maine, but it may be—much 
more?” she suggested. “You will come, won’t you?” 

At last out of the silence he heard his own voice saying as 
if involuntarily, speaking from some unknown corner of his 
heart: 

“You know, Gioia, that I shall always do what you want, 
no matter what the cost to me! ... Something stronger than 
I am makes me pour out to you whatever I have in me that 
you will take. . . . Of course, if you want me I shall go to 


_ New Mexico. ... But you must consider first very closely 


whether you do want me there, what the life you propose is 
to be, not merely for a few weeks, like Round Pond and Mus- 
congus, but for—always.” . 

“T have considered,” she replied gravely, “do you suppose 
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I have thought of anything else all these months? ... and 
I want you in any way I can have you—for always.” 

After another long look, which seemed to delve into the dark 
future, Thornton suggested: 

“T want to show you something. . . . There’s still a bit of 
moon to see it by.” 


2 


They crossed the way into the Park. A thin sickle of moon 
high in the cloudless sky cast an even, faint light upon the 
stately Art Building, which rose imposingly against the dark 
background of the frozen lake. Gathering her furs about her 
Cynthia took his arm, and they stood in front of the North 
Portal on the spot where so many years before they had ex- 
changed their first remarks upon the great building. Even in 
the uncertain light cast by the thin moon the scars and dilapi- 
dation of the structure were visible, the peeling staff, the hollow 
pillars revealed through their scabbed coating, yet the patched 
surface, stained and discolored by the weathering of the years, 
gave the noble building a new dignity of age and time. 

“How wonderful it is!” Cynthia exclaimed. He thought 
she had not yet realized that this was the place of their first 
meeting. 

“T come here almost every day,” he said slowly, as to him- 
self, ‘sometimes just stand here, sometimes go around the 
building slowly and look at every corner of it... . It seems 
as if the spiritual story of the past thirty years was written 
on these crumbling walls. . . . What a brave gesture it was to 
build it out here by the lake on the sandy prairie, with all the 
others in the World’s Fair! . . . It was a proclamation to the 
world that we had grown up over here and were about to do 
our part to enrich the heritage of man. . . . And all we have 
done is to build skyscrapers,” he added ironically, “and let 
this noble monument of our youthful ambition crumble into 
decay, for the lack of a few million dollars with which it might 
be made immortal in marble!” 

“It would be magnificent in veined marble—why don’t they 
do it?” 

“Because we are too busy paying for wars and unused ship- 
yards and a few things like that. . . . Instead of putting this 
into marble and preserving it we have built the steel city of 
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Gary, and a dozen other monstrosities of the same kind, be- 
sides the hideous cafions of the Loop down town. ... And 
that!’ 

He turned dramatically and pointed to an immense hotel 
building fronting the Park just outside the north entrance. 
It was still in process of erection, lacking several stories. The 
steel girders of the unfinished roof were sticking up into the 
air, while below, stagings, hung with canvas, showed the 
draping of the lower stories with brick. In the thin light with 
its thousand gaping window apertures it looked like some pre- 
historic cave dwelling. , 

_ “What is that?” Cynthia demanded, mystified. 

“That’s the development of the modest hotel that housed 
you and your father during your visit to the Fair,” he said, 
and they strolled nearer to the giant barracks. 

“I don’t remember,” she said, as if trying to recall those girl 
days, which seemed so vivid to him and which had faded so 
utterly from her memory. 

“There, you have it—the dream and the reality!” he com- 
mented, as they stopped midway between the two big buildings. 
“One decays and the other flaunts!” he murmured. | 

The noble wreck of the Art Building had a repose, a 


_ grandeur about it that the lofty hotel could never attain. It 


brooded over the winter night, the frozen lake, the dark future 
of the land, while the other thrust itself up bluntly into the 
sky. 

“The whole story lies there!” Thornton repeated, as they 
turned out of the Park into the electric-lighted thorough- 
BALE oes, 

They came back to the old building several times during 
Cynthia’s brief stay in Chicago, examining its open wounds in 


full daylight, and also retraced the course of their former 
_ wandering through the Fair. Thornton apparently wanted to 
_ revive in her woman’s memory that early experience and sym- 
_ pathetically Cynthia felt dimly the past rising before her, 
- Auntie Annie in the hotel bedroom (at that time “old Auntie” 
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to the girl, though she must have been in early middle age), 
her beloved father and his friends sitting on the hotel porch 


_ waiting for her while she was exploring the big Fair in com- 


pany with a strange young man, who talked architecture and 
philosophy to her. Also her impulse to go to college, and the 
conversation with her father on the way east about her educa- 
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tion. She remembered these facts dimly, while to the man, 
because of his recent solitary meditations, it all seemed vivid, 
close at hand. 

“Tt happened so differently,” Cynthia mused; then, as usual, 
putting the irremediable past away from her she added buoy- 
antly, “I’m so glad we’ve seen this together. . . . It somehow 
knits up our lives at common points, doesn’t it? I shall al- 
ways think of these few days in Chicago as one of our happiest 
times, won’t you? ... The threshold of so much more,” she 
added in a warm whisper... . 

On New Year’s Eve when the bells began to ring out from 
all parts of the city they stood before the Art Building, silent. 

“Nineteen twenty-one!” Cynthia exclaimed joyously, as the 
noise of the pealing bells grew louder and louder. “Our year! 
I know it will be our year, blessed nineteen twenty-one!” 

At moments like this when her dark face was illuminated as 
from an inner glow, her whole physical being alert with 
energy, Thornton felt that the woman was psychic, possessing 
through deep instincts knowledge beyond his merely mental 
perceptions. His skeptical nature trusted these inner convic- 
tions and illuminations, as creative inspirations, foretelling a 
truth that would become apparent to his slower processes in 
due season. The erratic course of her life had been guided 
less by reason or foresight than by unseen impulses of her 
being, He said simply: 

“I can’t see the way . . . but I trust you, absolutely, Gioia, 
for you must know. Lead on!” 

Thus in the darkest time of perplexity, when all ways are 


blind, one puts a willing faith in whoever seems to know, to — 


be convinced of truth... . 


In the murky Chicago railroad station the next evening — 
while waiting for Cynthia’s train, they watched the throng of © 
travelers about them, isolated in the warmth of their own © 
hearts, the circle of light which they had created. Cynthia — 


abruptly, out of a silent revery, uttered: 


“These few days here in your dirty old Chicago have been © 
so full of beauty . . . so wonderful to think about afterwards, — 
every moment of them. ‘Scrap-book days!’” (This was a — 
child phrase endeared to them both.) “It is that entering at 
once into a feeling of being ‘right’ which we have, that keeps - 


us together.” 
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Then in reply to something that Thornton said about love, 
she exclaimed: 

“No, no, men have loved me all my life, lots of them. Love 
is one of the most ordinary things in any woman’s life, any 
woman with any pretense to looks and charm. Is isn’t that! 
It isn’t anything that you feel—it’s what you can do to me! 
What you make inside me! What you do to me! Always, 
always.” | 

He long remembered and pondered that phrase dropped as 
they crossed the crowded, murky trainshed to the long train of 
Pullmans, “What you can do to me. What you make inside 
me!” And if he lost the charm, the magic that had drawn 
her to him in all her eager wistfulness for life, for experiences 
denied her, that had endured and controlled, and deepened? 
It seemed to make of love something accidental and tricky, like 
an ancient charm, rather than an active principle of being. It 
made of love magic and mystery and potion rather than the 
harmony of minds and spirits, which it was to him. . . . As he 
returned along the platform to catch one more glimpse of the 
dark face and saw her looking vaguely out of the window of 
the compartment, he thought, “And if, somehow, unknowingly, 
I lost the charm, the trick, what then?” At the moment 
Cynthia caught sight of him and her face broke into a tender 
smile, as if to reassure him in his doubt... . 

When he entered his shack he saw the irregular line of a 
dark hanging that Cynthia had bought and put up along the 
bare wall to hide its deadness. It was hastily, imperfectly done, 
just a suggestion of an effect. He remembered the gold window 
curtains that Cynthia had begun for the Quarry living room 
and never finished. It seemed as if her teeming imagination 
touched here and there, never persisted long, as if any repeti- 
tion wearied her by its dull effort. Before accomplishment 
came she was off on a new quest of beauty, responding to a 
new prompting of impulse. Would it be so always? A nature 
thirsting and drinking and forgetting, insistent upon the next 
objective! . . . He saw vividly the glowing face through the 
car window. And he left the dark stuff hanging irregularly 
along the wall, thinking whimsically that Cynthia would pop 
in some fine morning through the window and continue her 
task, or cover it with another inspiration. 

Her coming had somehow lightened and graced the dark 
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gray streets of Chicago, lifting his life there upon the wings 
of her hopeful spirit, flooding it with her eager warmth, 
transmuting it—this dull uninspired city which he knew as 
he knew the hand before his face—into a land of change, 
variety, venture, the city of hope and happiness. . . . What- 
ever human power wrought magic like that was beyond the 
thin probings of analysis. “I am! ‘Therefore be happy!” it 
seemed to say, and “Life does not end in the fact, but in the 
dream, which is more than fact.” 


3 


That Spring Thornton was again in Washington on business 
of the Independence League, in a vain effort to secure execu- 
tive clemency for the men still held in prison for political of- 
fenses. . . . The current phrase of Washington in its reaction 
from the war was, “human nature being as it is,” which 
meant in the minds of those who used the formula, very vile 
indeed and with no likelihood of becoming any better. 
Thornton found this phrase a ready test of men’s souls—used 
as an excuse and an apology. It justified philosophically 
and psychologically all the baseness of the War and the 
Peace! ... Another formula of reaction, a favorite of Ger- 
son’s, was, “What can you expect of a democracy?” (Or 
more bluntly “mobocracy”!) Disbelief in the democratic 
theory of government was fashionable at Washington dinner 
tables, especially among higher officials not immediately de- 
pendent upon votes. The European drift towards autocratic 
governments was looked upon sympathetically. ‘What the 
-world most needs,” as Gerson insisted at all seasons, “is au- 
thority!” Molly Gerson, who had settled complacently into 
the Washington scene, observed with a little laugh, “Aleck 
always said that; he’s getting more German than the Germans, 
with his authority and his discipline! ... Did you know, 
Jarvis, that Cynthia Lane has taken our New Mexico ranch? 
. . . Isn’t it extraordinary how she can leave all her friends 
here and bury herself in the wilds!” ... 

Needing a mental disinfectant after his Washington visit, 
Thornton went to New York, and there through Susan learned 
more gossipy details of Cynthia’s adventure in the mountains. 

“Perry is just back from New Mexico where he spent the 
winter recovering from a touch of T. B. He ran across Cyn- 
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thia, of course, says that she has set them all talking—she 
would, you know. . . . She’s taken some wonderful place up 
in a remote cafion, brought out her motors and her servants, 
patronizes the painters, entertains the politicians, is known 
from one end of the state to the other, already. He dined 
at her ranch—said it was like a bit of New York set down 
in the mountains. ...I am so glad—Cynthia deserves all 
she can get from life, wherever she can find it, here or in 
the Rockies!” 

Jarvis smiled at the easy tolerance which Susan displayed 
towards Cynthia’s extravagances, in contrast with her total 
lack of sympathy for his political prisoners. But Cynthia’s 
problems were those that as a woman Susan could readily 
understand. 

“T wonder if she means to live there, bring up the boy 
there. Perry says she’ll get into politics! Think of it! She 
has ambition, that woman, and pluck. . .. She is deep in 
the Indian question. With her Washington connections she 
ought to be able to accomplish something there ... if her 
old mother only lets her!” 

Hale came in while they were talking and confirmed all 
that Susan had related about Cynthia’s activities. 

“That woman has more vitality than ten men,” he said. 
“She took me over half the state in her big yellow car. She 
drives it as the Valkyries are supposed to ride horseback, 
over mesas and across cafions. I hung on and prayed for 
a safe landing... . But the kid! He’s a case. He has his 
own car and is known all over as the ‘Blue Devil,’ and his 
mother as the ‘Yellow Peril’... but she gets away with 
it, with her fatal charm, Susan!” 

Perry Hale could talk of nothing but Cynthia and her ac- 
tivities in New Mexico. His tone of amused irony left an 
ache with Thornton. How well he knew that reckless side 
of Cynthia! and her facile power of charm, especially for 
men, and he was not surprised to learn that she had con- 
-quered her new environment easily, quickly, with one sweep 
of her restless hand. But that was not the new life that 
they had talked over at New Year’s, standing by the crum- 
bling Art Building in the Chicago park! ... Nor was it 
the sort of activity she had written him about in her letters 
since they parted. Cynthia, like a wise child, tempered her 
letters for the recipient, and let as little of her more dis- 
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tasteful activities become known as possible, subtly creating 
a special mood for each situation. ... 

In time, Stollberg having returned from Palestine to take 
charge of the work of the League, Thornton was free to make 
the long-expected journey to New Mexico. He stopped on 
business of the League at various small places in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. (These were two of the worst states in 
the Union for acts of illegal violence, their broad surfaces 
covered most thickly with the little red stars that Thornton 
pasted on the large map of the United States in his office 
for every case of mob violence.) . . . Twenty and more years 
before when he had crossed these states they were emerging 
from the frontier, and he remembered how forlorn and un- 
kempt were their sparse settlements. There had been an 
extraordinary growth in comfort, in the familiar evidences 
of American civilization—paved streets, electric lights—huge 
arc affairs on cement poles to adorn the “boulevards”—and 
the tidiness and prosperity of all building. The country had 
emerged from the raw prairie of the frontier. But it had 
paid a terrific price for its so-called “civilization.” In the 
rangy frontier days this country had produced a breed of 
free men, rough, kind, daring. Now the slime of politics 
and the slime of business—graft and greed—had reduced 
the life in these prosperous communities to something more 
or less like that of every other part of the nation. Courage 
had evaporated into mob violence, daring into bribery and 
exploitation. . . . In Oklahoma City, the last town at which 
he stopped, Thornton was warned by the commander of the 
American Legion post that he was being watched by members 
of the Legion. 

“We don’t want any of your soft stuff nor any red stuff 
down here. We are all hundred percent Americans in this 
town!” ... The youth, Thornton judged, would have been 
in the preceding generation a simple cowboy, indulging his 
lawless spirit in a monthly spree in the nearest saloon. This 
young man, a finished product of the world war, had some 
job in one of the oil companies: he was beefy, red-cheeked, 
coarse-mouthed, in Broadway clothes, a cheap motor car at 
the curb in front of the hotel. . . . Nothing was to be gained 
by a contest with this specimen of Americanism; so Thornton 
remarked quietly: | 

“T was looking over your state and town on my way west, 
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out of curiosity to see how it had grown up in the last twenty- 
five years—what its present spirit is... . I think I know. 
... I shall put it in the ‘darkest America’ zone,” he con- 
cluded with a little smile. 

“We don’t care what zone you put it into,’ the young man 
blustered, “so long as agitators like you keep out! We can 
attend to our own business. We have a quick way with 
trouble-makers,” he added suggestively. 

“Do you mind telling me?” Thornton asked on a sudden 
impulse, “what you went into the war for—what you were 
fighting over there?” 

“The Kaiser! Hell, everybody knows that!” 

“YT thought we were fighting irresponsible force?” 

“Same thing... the Hun... them military nobs who 
thought they could run things to suit themselves.” 

“Exactly! ... and now, having licked the Kaiser, you 
want to run things to suit yourself?” 

“We mean to keep this country for real Americans,” the 
youth replied glibly.... 

Argument was useless. The youth of his generation had 
been drilled in its lessons with a false simplification for war 
purposes, and as long as they lived their brains would refuse 
to admit any ideas, which confusedly they felt might be hos- 
tile to the axioms they had been taught. “Your enemy? 
Watch him—stick him through the guts. ... That’s the 
man!” etc, 

_ With a sense of relief Thornton sank back in his seat on the 

train to which the local officer of the American Legion had 
escorted him and watched the lush prairie landscape fade in 
succeeding swells from his vision. He was conscious first of 
peace—no more Main Streets to visit, no more brazen crude 
little communities to look at, no more commanders of Ameri- 
can Legion posts to argue with ... peace, rest! He had 
come to another of those pauses in his life where he felt that 
a period had been set, and before he turned the next page 
he had earned the right to rest, a vacation, some leisure to 
survey the past winding way and contemplate the future. 
Ordinarily he would have gone to the Quarry for his repose, 
but the need to see Cynthia bore him westwards to this un- 
known land. 

Cynthia! The thought of her was like closing his eyes 
upon the mud and squalor of Oklahoma and Kansas, of 
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America since the Armistice, and opening them upon a daz- 
zling white peak in the mountains set among great forests. 
She had been in the background of his consciousness ever 
since the December night when he had entered his dark shack 
to hear her throaty welcoming laughter. She had been the 
destination towards which his every step had carried him. 
The vision of her anywhere, doing anything, was compensa- 
tion enough for the dreariness of life... . He closed his 
eyes to those more obvious manifestations of her erratic 
spirit which Perry Hale reported. That, too, was true of 
Cynthia, her sensation-making side. She never entered a 
restaurant or hotel or railroad train, without all eyes being 
turned upon her. He had noted this unconscious demonstra- 
tion whenever they were in public places together. She could 
not help attracting glances, any more than she could help 
being the center of talk in any circle or community where 
she happened to be, as at the Neck on the Maine coast. And 
she was, almost, unconscious of this potency in her person- 
ality—or as nearly as any woman might be who was forty 
and very beautiful to look upon, and filled with bubbling 
energy to live! ... But that was the dramatic Cynthia he 
least cared to contemplate, though the magnetic touch in her 
often amused him, in its instantaneous operation. The Cyn- 
thia he loved, the Cynthia he cherished and comforted him- 
self with through lonely days, was the comrade Cynthia, the 
eager child-woman, brave, adventurous, tender, so honest, so 
gallant, so quick to flame to beauty, so creating of joy. Gioia! 
Exactly named. The spirit of human joy . .. and he craved 
her as the thirsty man in the limitless desert craves the bub- 
bling spring—to drink deep of this fount, which human life 
to-day needed and had somehow lost, in its dusty wander- 
ings astray. The spirit that Cynthia symbolized, epitomized, 
incarnated was what humanity lacked. ... And each mo- 
ment was bearing him nearer to the fount, the source of joy 
and life. 

Such a passionate urge as was sweeping him at fiity, 
midway of life, was far more than lust of possession, of 
body, of sex. That was a common hunger, to be appeased 
so quickly, so utterly! Men—and nowadays women too— 
clamored over sex, its gratification, its necessity, its meaning. 
Like children first loosed from restraint they were investigat- 
ing and exploiting sex. Ridiculously, unpleasantly, disas- 
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trously. Seeking escape through their senses, like the alco- 
holic, the drug addict. The age had “discovered sex,’ and 
was forever wearisomely proclaiming the fact, publishing the 
routine rites of the body, as if sex had not been explored 
protoplasmically in every corner of the teeming world! ... 

The restless hunger within him, the impatience that made 
him urge on the beat of the lingering train beneath him, was 
something so unlike man’s lust for woman that it could not 
be phrased in the same word—love. “I would be there near 
you,” he once wrote. “I want to feel as I always felt at 
the Quarry!” she said. . . . It was the urge towards life, the 
urge that brings the diver struggling upwards through thick 
waters to the surface for air and light! ... “I would be 
there where you are,” he murmured, as the leisurely train 
pounded its way across the uplands towards the mountains, 
“for there lies peace, and beauty, and joy—and I breathe, 
and know myself! I know myself!” 

The whimsical thought came to him—what if at the end 
of this journey there was no Cynthia? No Gioia! What if 
he descended and looked in the crowd for her remembered 
face, and found no one! ...A sense of the blankness, the 
meaninglessness of all living, the futility of further journey- 
ing swept over him like the plunge into the dark of a tunnel. 
“But some day,” he argued with himself, “that must be, 
like all ends!” And that day life itself must fade... . “TI 
know that you live,’ he had written, “far away, busy, most 
likely absorbed apart from me—but you live! and there is 
wonder in life still, something to go on for.” 

The romantic illusion, he said scornfully, this! The effort 
of his age had been to undermine the romantic illusion, to 
discredit sentimentality, dubbing it “Victorian,” sneering and 
laughing at it. ‘Romantic’ was one of the stock labels for 
idiocy, as latterly also “idealistic.” One must be “realist” 
these days—or nothing. ... But as every deeply, sadly 
living being discovers, Thornton knew that reality was the 
last illusion of all, the illusion of the small-minded. The only 
utterly unreal thing in life was reality! 

“Gioia! Gioia!” he called softly under his breath, as if he 
would summon her to him from sleep... . 


Chapter 16: The New Life 


I 


CoLONEL StiIveELEY had bought a ranch at the head of the 
Santa Cruz cafion along the northern reach of the Rio Grande, 
and had built on it in the late nineties one of those big, 
broad-veranda’d stone and tiled-roof villas that remain in 
Pasadena and elsewhere as examples of what the first gen- 
eration of very prosperous Americans felt was suitable for 
country life. He had furnished it with a characteristic con- 
glomeration of heavy pieces, mainly mahogany, davenports, 
and stuffed chairs and high-colored oriental rugs, very expen- 
sively, and had spent the larger part of his time there until 
his death, filling the big house with parties of old friends, 
who would descend on him from Chicago in their private 
cars, hunt and fish over his four thousand acres of sandstone 
hills and pine-covered mountains, and go away breathing loud 
praises of this “wonderland,” but very glad to get back to 
“civilization” in the shape of club and pavement. 

Since Colonel Stiveley’s death the big red-roofed villa had 
been a source of annoyance to his heirs, who had no taste 
for the wilds. Especially Alexander Gerson’s thrifty soul re- 
sented the money which his large-handed father-in-law had 
buried in this “princely estate,” as Gerson described it, and 
had tried in every way to rid himself of its burden. Before 
the war a lumber company had bought the mountain lands 
and methodically stripped them to brush, but the cafion, the 
home acres, the great sprawling house with its barns and 
corrals had remained shut up in charge of a Mexican care- 
taker—a source of wild rumors in the sparsely settled state, 
concerning “gold door-knobs,” “solid silver plumbing,” etc. 
Meanwhile the little Mexican settlement of Santa Cruz and 
the adjoining valley of the Rio Grande had been invaded by 
another sort of settler, by painters and writers, and eastern 
people tired of life in the cities, content to live on climate 
and the uncertain returns from orchard and ranch. A col- 
lege had been started in the bois and with the introduction 
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of the motor car and the improvement of even the desert and 
mountain roads a straggling settlement, part modernized, was 
filling the valley, in place of the lonely ranches of the last 
generation. . . . These newcomers, led by the artists and 
encouraged by poverty, had not attempted to ape the splen- 
dors of Colonel Stiveley’s villa, but had adapted for their pur- 
poses the low, brown adobe buildings of the natives, exercising 
their ingenuity and artistic talent in housing themselves ap- 
propriately in mud. The success of their experiments, the 
very real beauty and majesty of the old land, the romantic 
charm of its history, the freedom that still clung to life there 
had latterly become noised about in the East, and the 
“colony” as it was loosely called was growing rapidly every 
year. Yet the country was so vast, so austere, that it had 
resisted the vulgarization of other tourist centers, just as it 
had resisted even the Indians and the Spanish invaders. Its 
inaccessible mountains, broad arid plains, and sandy valleys 
had lured from the cabbage land of California only those for 
the most part who had in them some kinship with its innate 
austerity, its indifference to tamed civilization. Even motor- 
cars and tin roofs had as yet left little mark upon the land. 
New Mexico still was as it was before the Indian, before 
the Spaniard, long before the American. Men were permitted 
here on sufferance, more or less, and this sense of respect 
exacted by nature reacted wholesomely upon their habits. 
There was almost nothing in the state of that loud opulence, 
of gross personal display, which California encourages, as it 
encourages the monstrous growth of fruits and flowers.... 
The desert ever tames man! ... 

Into this environment Cynthia Lane had projected herself 
with three motor cars, a chauffeur, four or five women serv- 
ants, a tutor, a secretary, “Auntie,” etc., etc. She made much 
of depriving herself of her personal maid (who had got 
matried) and felt sincerely that she was pioneering into an 
unknown land, that might be considered without too much 
extravagance as a wilderness, like her famous paternal grand- 
mother, the Quakeress Walton! Her first view of Las Na- 
tomas, as the Stiveleys had called their ranch, was dismaying 
—she had leased it on the strength of a half dozen musty 
photographs that had not revealed either the incongruity of 
its architecture or the ugliness of its furniture. But once 
established within its ample interior she sensibly realized that 
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it was probably the only house within a thousand miles that 
had a sufficient number of bathrooms and servants’ bedrooms 
for her household, and energetically set to work to make it 
over so far as its unyielding structure permitted into some- 
thing more livable in this year of enlightenment, 1921. She 
imported furniture from Washington, made trips to Denver, 
bought Indian rugs and emptied the local shops of articles 
garnered through the winter for the tourist trade. In a 
month she had created an interior that was, as she said, not 
too hideous, set her complicated household of eastern servants 
running with various additions recruited from Santa Cruz, of 
mixed Mexican and Indian breed, and cast her eyes outward 
for fresh engagement with life. 

Cynthia had come to New Mexico without knowing a per- 
son in the state and without a single letter of introduction. 
The Stiveley connection there had already grown remote nor 
would Cynthia have cared for such assistance. Socially she 
found, as she explained to Thornton, one always knew wher- 
ever one went more people than one cared to know—the 
trouble was to weed out and to keep the undesirables weeded 
out. It was this frankly expressed indifference to people that 
first attracted them to Cynthia; when they once touched her 
warm self they usually remained fascinated. Inevitably, the 
figure of the dark woman, rumored to have come from the 
best circles of “the East,” of New York and Washington, 
dashing over the rough roads driven by a French chauffeur, 
or driving herself at a reckless pace, created a sensation up 
and down the valley. If some were inclined to resent this 
striking person, this wealthy intruder from the corrupting 
East, mere acquaintance with Mrs. Gordon Lane quickly 
modified their reaction to curiosity, then to admiration. 

Cynthia thus found herself rapidly elevated to the position 
of grande dame, and enjoyed it. Social prestige was as much 
envied and desired on the desert and in the adobe drawing- 
rooms of New Mexico as in London or New York. Cynthia 
became immediately, by virtue of her charm, her expertness, 
her prodigality of living, the leader. Never consciously will- 
ing it, after six months’ residence in Las Natomas Cynthia 
Lane was of far greater importance socially to the scattered 
communities of New Mexico than she had ever been in Wash- 
ington or New York or Europe. The perception of this fact, 
_ however amusingly she might belittle it in her letters to 
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Thornton, flattered her: she actually enjoyed herself more in 
a community that she could dominate, fascinate, and in- 
trigue than she had ever enjoyed herself where she was never 
more than one star of lesser magnitude among a shifting 
firmament of minor stars. The mere woman in her cherished, 
honestly, her unexpected triumphs. The president of the 
local college, ambitious to make of it at once a “university,” 
enjoying at Cynthia’s house a dinner which he felt was of 
the sort one reads about in novels, expressed naively his 
homage: 

“Flow can you understand us all so well?” 

“Because,” Cynthia readily retorted, “I don’t believe you 
are so different from other pooper se. 

Artists had been always one of Cynthia’s specialties, as of 
her class customarily. Something in the permitted irrespon- 
sibilities of the profession, their expected eccentricities, ap- 
pealed to Cynthia. Like most women of quick intelligence 
and too little initiative for personal craftsmanship, Cynthia 
had a vicarious enjoyment of creation in the artist’s perform- 
ance. Associated with him sympathetically she felt that she 
was sharing in creation. Thus she quickly became acquainted 
with every writer, painter, and illustrator of “the colony,” 
criticizing, vaguely, their work, “encouraging,” and patroniz- 
ing. She was like an angel from heaven, not merely as a 
buyer—and she bought liberally—but as a breath of worldly 
air for which art, ever cosmopolitan, languished in the indii- 
ferent grandeurs of mountain and desert. And Cynthia 
grasped intuitively, if not their ideas—this was the period of 
symbolical and geometrical painting—at any rate the starved 
emotions and cramped lives of the artists. 

“VYou’ve done more for art,’ said Woodhouse, the most 
vigorous member of the colony, “than anybody who has ever 
come out here! Much more than any painter!” Again 
Cynthia relished an exquisite sensation of prestige, of per- 
forming easily and without exertion, a necessary, worthy func- 
tion. . . . And the wives were as easily won, both those upon 
whom Cynthia bestowed fresh gowns from her overstocked 
wardrobe, and those more subtly patronized by invitations and 
intimacies. ... 

Yes, Cynthia was at last a patroness, and innocently en- 
joyed all the emoluments of her position as the wealthiest, the 
most lavish, the most brilliant, the most social person in the 
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state of New Mexico. She felt that she was making this 
effort for Gordie, to give him the background and the chances 
that a successful establishment on an easy basis could offer 
. .. but in the bottom of her essentially honest heart she 
knew that she liked to be “unique” and enjoyed homage... . 
In fact, after a few months in her new environment, Cynthia 
could look back with a certain complacency on the success 
of her venture, which had been considered by her family and 
friends as merely mad. She had thought of herself as a 
martyr to her devotion to her child when she had suddenly 
picked up her household and fled to the mountains across an 
unfamiliar continent! But she had by this lucky venture 
come into her own, for the first time in her life, and conse- 
quently was happier than she had ever been before, except 
for a few dream-like weeks beside the sea at Round Pond. 
For one thing she was free of family tyranny, safely spaced, 
as she wrote Thornton, by two thousand miles of land (which 
old Mrs. Walton regarded as barbarous as middle Africa) 
and three thousand miles of ocean from mother and sister. 
For the first time in her life she could order her household, 
spend her money exactly as she saw fit, without the perpetual 
nagging criticism that only women members of a bourgeois 
family know how to administer to the limit of torture. And 
she was at last outside the Tomb! Only at rare moments did 
her healthy mind revert to that palsied figure wheeled out by 
a man servant into the sunlight at Chateley. That she was 
bound to this figure of death by the strongest of legal ties, 
which no court could be got to dissolve, troubled her only 
when some necessary business involving her husband’s signa- 
ture had to be done. She shut the doors of her memory upon 
the Tomb, with an involuntary shudder, and felt as free as 
the winds sweeping over the bare mountains across the valley. 
. . . When she learned from Judge Vailley, her counsel and 
adviser in New Mexico, that she might not vote in her new 
home after acquiring residence because it was not her hus- 
band’s legal residence, and that the husband alone determined 
the residence for his wife and hence her possibility of exer- 
cising the newly won privilege of voting, she expressed herself 
loudly and frankly as was her wont: 

“But that is outrageous! I live here, I pay my taxes, I 
take an interest in the community. . . . Just because I hap- 
pen to have a sick husband who lives in the East—” 
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The Judge, enamored as he was already of his erratic client, 
smiled with wicked male arrogance. 

“After all, you see, Mrs. Lane, the man still counts for 
something—he determines the family residence.” 

“Even if he doesn’t support the family?” Cynthia de- 
manded bluntly. 

The Judge waved his hand blandly as if that point did 
not matter where there was obviously so much means of 
support on one side or the other. 

“I'd like to take that question to the courts,” Cynthia pro- 
tested belligerently. 

The occasion was a dinner party at the Natomas ranch, 
and the wives there nodded sympathetically. It would be an 
_ Interesting case, and Cynthia Lane would be an exciting liti- 
gant. But the judge merely laughed, and Cynthia who did 
not really care to vote forgot the matter... . In other ways 
she evinced a growing sense of independence, in those inter- 
minable woman conversations which take place at the lunch 
tables of adobe houses as well as in Washington, and she in- 
veighed spiritedly against the dominance of the male, fore- 
casting a sort of matriarchy where women would rule their 
households absolutely. Her first interest in Indian civilization 
was aroused by the chance remark of some resident about 
the Indian woman’s freedom in the household of the pueblo 
and her simple method of indicating the end of the marriage 
bond. 

“That is the way it should be!” Cynthia cried. “The wife 
puts her husband’s things outside the door, when she is 
through with him!” 

Her hearers laughed at the sally, not taking it too seriously, 
rather as the lively effervescence of a lovely woman still young 
at forty and unhappily tied to an old husband. For at Santa 
Cruz, as all over the land, there was the ferment of revolt 
against woman’s matrimonial bondage, and the three types of 
women—those who accepted their bonds with more or less 
grace, those who secretly revolted although outwardly con- 
forming, and those who openly, even flagrantly flouted the 
conventions. By temperament and circumstance, Cynthia 
adhered to the second class rather than to either of the other 
two. She admitted to her intimates—for within four months 
she already had intimates—that much was to be said in favor 
of “the European compromise,” which condoned irregulari- 
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ties within marriage... . “Auntie,” a devout and ignorant 
Catholic, listening to these modern conversations, shook her 
old head. Yet in her heart Auntie agreed, provided every- 
thing was “discreet.” She was always for discretion, for the 
preservation of the family by prudently covering up its skele- 
tons. In her sixty-five years of life as dependent in the 
houses of the rich she had been witness of many emotional 
tragedies and many suppressed scandals. She believed with 
her church that the only matter that counted was preserva- 
tion of forms, and she had done her best in her devotion to 
her lovable but wayward Cynthia to keep her to the forms. 
And she had more influence over the impulsive woman than 
even Cynthia knew, the influence of old, childhood associa- 
tion, of safety and woman’s presumed instinctive wisdom. 
“Auntie feels things,’ was one of Cynthia’s rationalizing for- 
mulas, with which she excused her strategic retreats. She 
kept Auntie near her for many reasons, but especially for 
self-protection. ... 

All these verbal rebellions really bulked small in Cynthia’s 
present state of enjoyment. She wanted more freedom— 
what woman doesn’t? She wanted especially the heights of 
Round Pond and Muscongus. But meanwhile she was bloom- 
ing in the independence she had won, and as she wrote Jarvis 
she was eager for his presence in order to show him how 
successfully she had carried out the ideas which he had first 
impressed upon her—the idea preéminently of making her 
own life, for herself and Gordie. She wanted him to see what 
she had accomplished in her new life. She wanted his ap- 
proval—and his love. 

Meanwhile Gordie, for whom all this new life had been 
especially designed, remained as before the unsolved problem. 


2 


When Thornton descended from the little narrow gauge rail- 
road at the siding across the river, which still served for the 
station nearest the ranch, and looked across the green river 
valley with its winding grove of cottonwoods just leafing into 
tender green, letting his eyes travel upwards over the bare 
llano to sandstone cliffs of mauve, pink, red, on up to the 
snowy peaks of a long range of mountains, he had a sense 
of peculiar elation. Here was indeed the background for a 
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new life! . . . There was nothing within sight of human evi- 
dence, except this thin, wavy line of rails, and down the 
track a low adobe or two of some Mexicans, and an aban- 
doned box car. For some minutes he remained alone on the 
bed of cinders beside the track, breathing the fine thin 
air, his gaze roving appreciatively up and down between 
majestic mountain ranges which framed the broad valleys, 
over high mesas and broken sandstone cliffs, and resting ulti- 
mately upon the soft thread of green that followed the curves 
of the rushing river. How large, austere, untroubled this land 
was! How it ignored man! How fixed and unalterable it all 
was! ... His eagerness to look upon Cynthia, to divine 
what the new life had done for her increased to impatience. 
She had telegraphed that she would meet him at this siding 
with the queer Indian name. Just as his impatience had led 
him to grasp his bag, abandoning his trunk to whoever might 
care to remove it from the ditch where the baggageman had 
unceremoniously dumped it, there was a nervous honking, and 
the snout of a big yellow touring car jumped into sight from 
the river bed itself. The car bore down on him bumping 
through holes and over the spur track, indifferently, driven 
by Cynthia’s determined, free hand, her fur coat wide open, 
displaying a yellow sweater, a long veil floating from her 
head. Car, woman, costume, flamed in contrast with the end- 
less gray stretch of plain and mountain. As if Cynthia had 
designed the most flagrant challenge to nature in order to be 
heard. But after living in the country, Thornton realized 
that one must either subdue one’s environment to the merging 
monotony of adobe or flaunt all the colors of the rainbow 
to rival nature—and Cynthia instinctively chose the latter 
course. .. . He could see her vivid face smiling over the 
large wheel, and she was talking before the car came to a 
stop. 

“Bridge swept away—had to go a devil of a ways to find 
a ford, and got stuck in the sand—had to hunt up some: 
Mexicans to pull me out with their miserable little horses. 
. .. Luckily water didn’t reach the carburetor, so I came 
along all right. ... Well, how are you! How are you! 
At last!” 

Her smiling face beamed down on him, but she held him 
off as if to tease, to tantalize, to savor this delightful moment. 
a bit longer. 
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“You, at any rate, are well—never better!” he said. 

“You mean fat?” 

“T didn’t say it.” 

“TI know I am, disgustingly—it’s the air and the cook’s 
good food... . You must exercise me, horseback me. No 
good horses here, just runts, think Pll have some sent on from 
Chateley. . . . Well, jump in. Pedro will fetch the trunk in 
his cart... . It’s true! We are here—if not in Maine—and 
heaven is ahead... .” 

Cynthia, talking as fast as she could, her head turned side- 
ways, pointed the car straight for the swirling river, and 
burst into gleeful laughter at Thornton’s sudden rigidity. 

“Don’t be scared! It’s a bit high, rain in the Colorado 
mountains, they say, but it can’t bury us! ... The worst 
will be to sit here for a couple of hours until somebody turns 
up and tows us ashore, and you wouldn’t mind that?” 

However, the big car lumbered snortingly like a hippo- 
potamus over the uneven river bed to the opposite bank, and 
after several efforts heaved itself up through the slimy shal- 
lows of the shore to solid ground. Cynthia laughed tri- 
umphantly. It was a cruel abuse of a good car, but as 
Cynthia said, “What is it for if not to go where you please, 
as you please?” The chauffeur’s business was to keep it 
going, somehow, no matter in what condition it came back 
to him. Cynthia talked learnedly about the merits of re- 
spective motor cars in this altitude and on these rough roads. 
The best, the most expensive, she had decided were the only 
ones to have. “We must go up to Denver and look at the 
new model Marmons—they’re beauties.” She interspersed 
her motor lore with colored descriptions of people, phrases 
about Gordie, the country, Auntie, in the breathless mélange 
characteristic of her glancing mind. . . . They dashed through 
the straggling settlement of Santa Cruz, rounding narrow 
corners between old adobe buildings at high speed, Cynthia 
honking loudly. People loitering in the plaza, before the 
stores, along the lanes, nodded and waved hands cordially to 


the dark figure at the wheel of the big yellow car, and Cyn- © 


thia waved gaily back. . . . Before they began to climb the 
rocky road that led through a narrow cafon to the ranch, 
Thornton received vividly the impression that Cynthia had 
not so much sunk into her new environment as attached it 
to her, taken it on, swallowed it whole. ... 
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“And now—look back!” she said, stopping the car with an 
abrupt jerk. 

Before them were the narrowing sandstone cliffs of the 
cafion, dotted with green pifon and rabbit bush, but behind 
them, swimming in the glow of a full morning sun, lay the 
wide, winding valley of the Rio Grande into which ‘sank, as 
if to hide, small adobe settlements, and across the river a 
maze of purple mountain masses. 

“Glorious!”’? he murmured. 

“Tsn’t it? ... And now I have ron here, I can begin to 
enjoy it really, to make it mine. . . . Everything, I’ve said 
to myself, must wait, I won’t let it in the least little tiny bit, 
until he sae here and makes me feel it in aint blood, makes 
me see it ...as you do, everything. ...I1 live through 
your eyes!” 

“Flattery! ...As if you hadn’t been living hard every 
moment since I saw you last December?” 

“Not really, just on the surface of me, not inside, under- 
neath. ... Now come! I want you to see the house... . 
Everything!” 

She pushed the car up the stony road at high speed, until 
at an open place between the cafon walls the red tiles of the 
ranch house plumped themselves into view. 

“Ffideous, isn’t it!” She burst into ironic laughter at 
Thornton’s expression. “So like the Gersons, though, and 
from what they say you’d think it was at least a castle! 
But I’ve covered up the inside pretty well. . . . Come!” 

She led him from room to room with the eagerness of a — 
child, pointing out the effects she had obtained with plunder 
gathered from various quarters. 

“And now I like it,’ she said at last. “I don’t really see 
its ugliness—it’s mine. I think I'll buy it,’ she added neg- 
ligently, “if Aleck Gerson can be induced to part with it at 
anything like reason. ... He wants a hundred thousand. 
My! talk about the acquisitive instinct—did you ever know 
people who loved their things the way those two do?” ... 

They were sipping a second cup of breakfast coffee in the 
big living-room that faced southwards towards the valley. 
Thornton felt that he was learning an altogether new Cynthia, 
the domestic Cynthia, the woman in her own house, more or 
less woven from her own chrysalis, with her own hands. He 
felt strange, awkward, the guest, the outside observer... . 
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Cynthia glowed with evident happiness; she glowed not from 
space, but in her own drawing room, a different matter alto- 
gether. 

Auntie, a subdued, rather querulous old woman, came acci- 
dentally into the room, with a suspicious, slightly bristling air, 
as though to mark off the stranger’s outsideness. . . . Thorn- 
ton looked at her with curiosity, knowing the place she had 
played in Cynthia’s life from girlhood (when the old woman 
had taken her about as to the Chicago Fair) in the somber 
broken little romance in Venice, when she had betrayed Cyn- 
thia, for Cynthia’s salvation of course, and in the agonies of 
the Tomb. She was of the ageing, thwarted virgin type, her 
twisted flabby face betraying shades of suspicion, disapproval, 
fixed ideas. As she was leaving the room Cynthia demanded, 
“Auntie! Where’s Gordie?” 

In the undercurrent of her full consciousness there lay ever 
the underlying preoccupation with this single part of her- 
SEL Le 

When Cynthia left with Auntie, Thornton wandered about 
the huge room touching a book ‘or fabric, glancing at the 
heaped pile of unopened papers and magazines, studying this 
new garment of the woman he knew so well, hanging here 
before him like an unfamiliar dress. Then he stepped out to 
a broad terrace which led by a flight of rough stone steps to 
a small interior court where a few flowers struggled miserably 
in a stony, arid soil, then through a narrow opening, fantasy 
of the “Queen Anne” style, into another court where a Mex- 
ican lad, with the long black hair and the straight brows of an 
Indian, was cleaning the big yellow touring car. Here was 
Gordie, grown amazingly tall and straight, handsome with eyes 
and forehead like his mother’s but with the unformed fea- 
tures of fourteen. Gordie was engaged in squirting some 
muddy fluid through an oil gun at the newly washed surfaces 
of the yellow car. The Mexican lad protested in low, un- 
intelligible language to which Gordie paid no attention, ex- 
cept for the remark, “You greaser, why don’t you speak 
English? . . . What are you talking anyhow, Indian?” The 
lad’s somber eyes flashed, but tied by the language difficulty 
he continued his task, wiping off the traces left upon the car 
by the squirts from the gun. Gordie waited until the car 
was quite clean once more, then repeated his manceuver. 
_ The Mexican looked about him helplessly, and Thornton was 
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about to step forward, thinking his presence might sufficiently 
distract the boy from his game to settle the disturbance, 
when another person appeared, a thin, unshaven, muscular 
youth, evidently some superior employee, an American. The 
Mexican spoke to him in his unintelligible tongue, and the 
American youth turned quickly on Gordie. 

“Quit that, Gordie! ... Get out of here and let Tran- 
quilino clean the car!” 

He spoke good-naturedly but positively, with the freedom 
of one who recognizes no distinction between master and 
servant. 

Gordie looked at him insolently, and for reply deliberately 
aimed another stream of mud at the yellow car. 

“T said quit that!” the American youth flashed, authori- 
tatively. 

“T don’t care what you say!” sneered Gordie. 

The American turned agilely on his heel, grabbed Gordie 
by the arm, wrenched the oil gun from his grasp and, drag- 
ging the boy across the court—ignoring his screams, oaths, 
and struggles—threw him outside, saying curtly, ‘““Keep out 
of this place!” 

“Gordie, Gordie,’ came a voice from within the house, 
“whatever is the matter?” 

The boy, bawling at the top of his voice, dashed through 
the cortile into the house. Thornton continued his saunter 
about the grounds, and returned at the end of a few minutes 
to enter the house by the terrace. Cynthia was there, with 
Gordie beside her, the Mexican lad, his work suspended, look- 
ing puzzledly at them both, and the young American, who 
was speaking in a firm voice. 

“T didn’t strike the boy, Mrs. Lane. He lies if he says 
au ?? 

“That is enough, Maxwell—you can go—leave the place, 
and take that fellow with you.” 

Cynthia’s throaty speech trembled, and her lips worked. 
This was another Cynthia! The outraged mother-lion Cyn- 
thia, sheer instinctive animal. . . . Thornton, trying to fade 
out of the too intimate situation, noticed a sagging line in 
Cynthia’s throat, and was startled by a perception of age. 
He had never been conscious that Cynthia could age. But 
the passion of this petty scene had brought out a dozen 
years in the beautiful face. 
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The American youth, with beautiful self-control, was 
speaking: 

“You can fire this Mexican Tranquilino like that if you 
want to, Mrs. Lane. He can’t understand, and he’s too 
dogged to say anything if he did... . But you can’t fire me 
like that, nor talk like that to me. ... We aren’t used to 
it out in this country. If you were a man, maybe Id pull a 
gun on you for what you’ve said, but as you are nothing 
but a silly woman with a whelp of a boy that needs a licking, 
I'll just give you notice that I am leaving the end of the 
month, not before, mind you. I agreed to take the job for 
two months, and I don’t quit. . . . Only keep that cub where 
he belongs, ’cause one of these days Ill happen to boot him 
about a trifle.” 

He turned on the heel of his high Mexican boots and went 
his way, while Cynthia sputtering, “Such insolence!” took 
' Gordie with her into the house. . .. At luncheon she de- 
plored the difficulty one had in these out-of the-way places to 
find people who understood the servant’s position. Either 
inefficient and lazy, or like that young guide and overseer 
Maxwell, cocky and insolent. And they spoiled the servants 
brought from the East. But on the whole she had been 
fortunate ... etc. Thornton looked at her in some dismay, 
and with a slight flush she continued, cleverly rationalizing, 
when Gordie had left the room: | 

“It is so hard, Jarvis, to keep the right attitude with a 
growing high-spirited boy like Gordie. One doesn’t want to 
check his manliness, his spirit, or to lower his dignity before 
servants—I simply won’t have them ordering him about or 
punishing him, striking him—” 

‘Nobody struck Gordie,” Thornton said quietly. Auntie 
scowled malevolently at this interruption. In an altered voice 
Cynthia began to talk about the country. ... There were 
certain fictions in Cynthia’s imagination that could not safely 
be questioned. . . . In an interval, later, he asked — 

“How about that school, Cynthia, the one back in the 
mountains?” 

One of the inducements for the trek from Maryland had 
been the fame of a school for boys kept by an Eastern uni- 
versity graduate in the hills some miles from Santa Cruz. 
Las Animas, as it was called, was a ranch school on a lofty 
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mesa above the valley where twenty boys of wealthy East- 
ern parents were living the simple life of the country, away 
from all the debilitating influences of their Eastern homes. 
It was one of those heroic attempts of rich luxurious parents 
to provide for their male youth the benefits of a rigorous 
life that they would not or could not create by themselves. 
Baxter, the Princeton graduate at the head of Las Animas, 
was reputed to have a wonderful influence upon this kind of 
spoiled, indulged youth, training and toughening them morally 
and physically, while giving them sufficient formal education 
to enable them, usually, to pass the examinations for Eastern 
colleges. Thornton knew that Baxter and Las Animas were 
the obvious reasons for selecting Santa Cruz as the scene of 
the new life. 

“That is bothering me a lot,” Cynthia replied. ‘I like Mr. 
Baxter so much! He’s altogether a good fellow, but of course 
just narrow like all those secondary school masters. His one 
idea is to get his boys into college, no allowance for indi- 
viduality, for exceptional cases. Gordie with his irregular 
preparation is an exceptional case.” 

“Didn’t Gordie like it?” 

“No—not really. ... He got cold... . You see, Gordie 
is so much keener than the ordinary boy or even the usual 
tutor that he is bored by their society... . I had to bring 
him back last month, just before the Easter holidays, and I 
don’t think I shall send him up there again. : I am trying 
to find a young man to live here and give him his lessons, 
but the students at Santa Cruz College, even the best of 
them, are so crude—one just can’t have them in the house, at 
the table. . .. Mr. Baxter recommended that Maxwell, not; 
for tutor but to teach Gordie to ride and to hunt with ‘him, 
you know. . But he’s so free and easy.” 

Cynthia talked a great deal and so eloquently, albeit 
usually in vague abstractions, about the “problem” of the 
young, of education, that it was evident New Mexico had 
done little thus far to solve her own peculiar difficulty. 

“You see, Jarvis,” she said insinuatingly, as from some 
inner necessity to win his agreement, “it isn’t like any other 
case. Gordie with all his faults and his deficiencies is an 
exceptional child, and must be treated exceptionally. . 

_ Moreover, it is no use acting as if he were the son of poor 
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people—he isn’t and he knows he isn’t, and it would be hypoc- 
risy to pretend that his life will be anything at all like their 
lives.” 

“How about the Log?” 

Cynthia ignored this allusion to her radical vagaries and 
continued: 

“And it isn’t fair, having brought him up as I have with all 
sorts of luxury and privileges, to cut these off and make him 
live an artificial life... . I am under obligation in a sense 
to let him continue as I began with him—” 

“T understand,” Thornton interposed, laughing. “Cynthia’s 
one vulnerable spot. . . . Don’t rationalize it further—I un- 
derstand!” ... 

They had, of course, many conversations on the same theme 
—the bringing up of Gordie. It was evident that apart from 
the curious helplessness that came over the usually resolute 
Cynthia wherever Gordie was concerned, that there was strug- 
gling in her turbid mind the formulation of certain ideas 
about education and life, ideas that had subtly changed com- 
plexion from the early days of the Neck, when Gordie first 
burst into Thornton’s acquaintance with the slaughtered 
pheasant. Cynthia, by brooding passionately on the subject, 
had convinced herself and tried to convince Thornton with 
her fervor that she had a definite, well-thought-out theory of 
education for Gordie. She wished to develop individuality, 
above all, to utilize the child’s innate abilities, which she be- 
lieved to be very great. (Individuality was one of the phrases 
of the day, and its less reputable mate, ‘personality’! ) 
Whatever rare gift this offshoot of her own self might be 
» discovered to possess was of inestimable value to life, to be 
paid for if necessary by many unsocial qualities, even vice. 
So Cynthia was disdainful of a merely routine, disciplinary 
education. The ideal towards which she was striving to the 
best of her power was an education by a group of specialists, 
and she deplored the distance of New Mexico from the 
habitat of the specialist. 

“But that is mere cultivation of egotism!’ Thornton pro- 
tested, dismayed at the drift of Cynthia’s passionate think- 
ing. “One would think the world had had enough for a time 
of unleashed egotism!” 

Cynthia, as was her wont, ignored the difficult part of this 
remark and seized upon the wide application. 
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“That is just what the world needs, a new education,” she 
proclaimed convincedly. ‘‘We must educate a fresh race of 
beings, not in the old stale formulas, but with the power of 
discernment, of choice, able to recognize the facts of life as 
they are, not prejudiced. . . . Our conventional boarding- 
schools, the ‘saints schools’ in the East, turn out mere au- 
tomatons, repeating the prejudices of their fathers. ... We ; 
must educate the power to think for themselves into the 
young.” 

It was the present cry, this of a new education, for a new 
sort of life. One found it in every class, from labor circles 
to the faculties of old universities. The trouble was that 
nobody seemed to have any clearer idea than Cynthia dis- 
played of what that “new” education should be, or if they had 
an idea of the results desired, their theories of method were 
wild and vague. Thornton suggested that much, if not most, 
of all education was unconscious, automatically performed by 
each generation for itself by internal friction. Gordie was arti- 
ficially set apart from this sort of eternal education from his 
own kind, by the carefully specialized and sterilized life that 
he had always led, was leading here in New Mexico, in the 
midst of the primitive forces of nature, more than ever. 
But Cynthia refused obstinately to make the mental connec- 
tion necessary to perceive this fact....She had read 
widely on education, from the Wellsian facile extravaganzas 
to Professor Dewey’s meaty, cryptic analyses, and also on 
the newer psychology, and was dripping with ideas. She had 
talked to a little club of women in Santa Fé on the “New 
Psychology and Education,” so brilliantly that she had been 
asked by the professor of pedagogy at Santa Cruz College to 
address his seminar class on “The Psychological Influence of 
the Home,” and her mind was much on this theme. 

“Don’t you see?” she insisted, “that it’s only through edu- 
cation that all these social troubles, the war and intolerance, 
all the things you and I hate, can be affected. . . . One can 
do nothing with the grown people, stiffened in their ways of 
thinking, but one can revolutionize the world by educating 
the young to think for themselves.” 

It was the new formula of the Log! 

“Cynthia,” Thornton asked once at the conclusion of a 
long conversation on the theme, which had wandered into 
many corners and finally dribbled into a vague bog of gen- 
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eralities, “Cynthia, did you ever ask yourself precisely what 
you would like Gordie to be?” 

“Of course I have! Over and over....I1 want him to 
be a scientist or a politician—I think science is the modern 
world lever. . . . I want him—” 

“What do you want him to be like, as a human being?” 
he interrupted. | 

“Like himself!” she replied glibly, “and of course inter- 
esting, with distinction, like you, Jarvis!” 

Thornton laughed at the naiveté of the reply. 

‘Why don’t you say like your own self!” he retorted. ... 

These animated conversations on education left him with 
a curiously sterile feeling of futility. It was like discussing 
life without living it, a matter of words tinged with personal, 
temperamental emotions, rather than of conviction, of will, 
of artistry. . . . After them Thornton would wander into the 
little Indian pueblo of Tia, a few miles up the river from 
the mouth of the ranch cafion, and sitting there among the 
mud buildings watch the movement, the controlled life of 
the place, in which the children and the youth took their parts 
automatically from tradition and authority, each generation 
merging unconsciously into the community life of the pueblo. 
Of course it was a rudimentary life of elemental needs, which 
for its filth and its crudity would be scorned by Cynthia, but 
which nevertheless contained elements, as Thornton tried to 
point out to her once when he beguiled her thither, of habit 
and traditional authority, which no race in any environment 
could afford to neglect. Cynthia, impatiently dismissing the 
primitive scene with the remark, “It’s well enough for them,” 
considered Thornton perverse and trivial because of his in- 
sistence. 

“T’d rather this sort of bringing up so far as I can under- 
stand it, by the community, ruled by the old fellows of the 
pueblo, than what we give our young, generally,’ he per- 
sisted. 

“They’d do prettily in New York!” laughed Cynthia. 

“New York isn’t the last word!” 

He could feel in the shadowy background of all Cynthia’s 
eager thinking on education the environment, the prejudices, 
the standards, from which she had emerged, wrenching herself 
free by a desperate effort into this fresh life. She really 
thought of Gordie as going from some indefinite fitting school 
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into some indefinite college, as Harvard or Princeton, enter- 
ing some indefinite metropolitan club, and eventually pur- 
suing very much the sort of life that had produced his father. 
The realization of this shadowy background came as a shock. 
Cynthia, of all people! Venturing, experimental, free-thinking 
Cynthia! . .. There was nothing better, other, than these 
old molds in which life had cast itself for her, tragically. 
... “What else is there?” she would ask. 

“Everything!” 

And thus from the theme of Gordie’s education came to 
him the understanding of the complex structure of social 
thought, of the almost irresistible impulse of human. society 
to repeat itself, with all its errors and mistakes. He could 
understand it in Susan (whose decision to send her elder boy 
to Oxford did not come as a surprise) for Susan did not exer- 
cise her imagination on the graver problems of life, and 
avowedly preferred old ways to new. But Cynthia, who had 
been more or less in open revolt all her life, the rebel, the 
champion of the minority, the nonconformist, also closed her 
eyes and like the famous ostrich, thought the new life had 
been created by the magic of a few fresh words! 

‘““Hlave you chosen the branch of the army you’d like Gordie 
to serve in when the next war comes?” he asked ironically. 

Cynthia shivered at the suggestion. 

“T suppose he’d take to flying,” she said idly. 

Thornton laughed. Like all the boys of his “class, ” he must 
go into aviation. At this rate, the much heralded “last war” 
would come when the bare and wretched earth refused to give 
sustenance to another human being, and not before. 


. 


He liked this country immensely. Something in its stark 
indifference to man soothed him like the touch of a large firm 
hand. The Indians blended with the background whether cul- 
tivating their fields along the river bed, or living their family 
life in the pueblo, or driving their little horse teams through the 
winding cafions. The Mexicans, living much the same sort of 
life as their Indian predecessors, even mixed with them in 
blood, in the same sort of indistinguishable mud houses, clus- 
tered in unobtrusive hamlets harmonized with nature, the 
strange practices of the Penitentes seeming but a natural 
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barbaric rite of this primitive arid land. Also the few white 
ranchers did little to disturb the harmony of it all, except for 
the inevitable motor, or an occasional corrugated iron roof. 
Only the “tourist” crossing the plains for his beloved heaven 
of California brought the smell and the ugliness of dollar civil- 
ization, and for the most part, luckily, the tourists passed by 
the great highway to the south through Santa Fé, only stray 
specimens of the tribe occasionally venturing into the Santa 
Cruz district in search of “color.” . . . There were few human 
beings in this immense area of land and sky, untouched by the 
hand of man save along the river bottoms, or by a road blasted 
indistinguishably from the sandstone cliffs of a cafion. So 
few! and so impotent! With irony Thornton thus summed 
up the fascination to him of this mountain region—Man had 
been able to do little harm in it, to spoil it! ... 

He had settled himself in an irregular adobe compound 
outside the little pueblo of Tia, a few miles up the river from 
Santa Cruz. A week’s labor, a heap of brown mud, a few 
beams from the mountain forest, and his simple dwelling was 
adapted for his use. A few articles of furniture picked up 
in the neighboring villages, and it was adequately equipped. 
A field ran down from a hedge of wild plums to the river, and 
this he hired the Mexican lad Tranquilino to turn into a gar- 
den; also engaged him to care for the two horses he had 
bought. Tranquilino lived with an aunt, Maria, half pure 
pueblo Indian and half Spanish, dark-skinned and fine- 
featured like her Indian father, with a certain communica- 
bility and grace inherited from her Latin mother. Maria 
had lost her husband, her three sons (one having been killed 
in France), and had taken into her empty house the Mexican 
lad, who, at first sight, seemed half witted, but who, Thorn- 
ton concluded, was merely backward and shy, with a sensitive 
nature, ignorant and conscious of his inferiority to the supe- 
rior white man. ... Maria looked after his simple house- 
hold wants, providing and cooking. She was a strange, silent 
creature, half mystic, invariably happy and contented. 

“She is a good cook,” Cynthia said, after her first meal in 
the new house. 

“Good enough—but I’d keep her for her temperament, for 
her personal quality. I don’t know why yet, but I suspect 
she is nearer the mysteries than either you or I, Cynthia!” 

“Mysteries or no, she keeps your house neat and is clean 
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herself,” Cynthia pronounced briskly. ‘Whenever you care 
to part with her, Ill take her.” 

“Y’m not sure she’d go to the Ranch. . . . Maria has her 
own ideas, I suspect. . . . Work to her is always a labor of 
love, a service joyfully performed. She talks to me some- 
times about her ‘religion’—it’s more than Catholic. . . .” 

“Tt’s just three and a quarter miles from the Ranch,” Cyn- 
thia said, looking at the speedometer on the dashboard of the 
big yellow car, “and I made it over that rutty road in eleven 
minutes—pretty good?” 

“Lucky there were no carts on the road!” 

“‘There were two or three, but I tooted and they know me!” 
she laughed back. “T’ll get it down to ten to-morrow! .. 
How is it that you always find just the right sort of place, the 
atmosphere that suits you! This adobe looks already as if 
you had been living your life here always—even the garden 
has begun to grow in a fortnight!” 

“Tt’s because I ask for so little out of the background... . 
I couldn’t install myself in your ranch in a year! ... Come 
and look at my horses. . . . I bought the mouse-colored one 
for you; her name is Rosita—and the Mexican saddles!” 

Cynthia promised to ride, agreeing that her health would 
be better for it, that she was unbecomingly fat, and occasion- 
ally they rode ‘off into the hills on the two horses, Cynthia 
having devised a pretty costume. But she did not really like 
the gentle exercise which the rough country made of horse- 
back riding, and consented to it, as he realized, only to please 
him. So after they had ridden to some cove in the hills at 
the end of a sandy arroyo they would dismount and leave the 
horses to munch the spare tufts of grass while they climbed 
the sandstone cliffs to a favorable view where they would idle 
and talk until the descending sun over the mountains sent 
them back to.the adobe house and the motor car. 

Cynthia loved her motors, the biggest and most power- 
ful and most intricate ones most. She loved the power, the 
sense of being borne along swiftly at the tap of her pointed 
shoe on the accelerator, also the effect she made in colored 
blouses and sweaters, gay turban hat on her dark hair, behind 
the big wheel. “Cynthia Lane’s Yellow Peril” was a feature 
of that part of the state, and she enjoyed her fame. So, 
more often than on horseback they made their excursions 
either in the yellow Marmon or the low, red Stutz roadster, 
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exploring the mountain roads for many miles. No washed- 
out cart track into the hills was too bad to discourage Cyn- 
thia, who loved the easy triumphs of her powerful cars, also 
Thornton’s subdued dismay. The psychology of Cynthia, 
Thornton saw, was curiously involved in the motor car. It 
was her relief from exacerbating detail, from too close con- 
tacts with a troublesome household, or world. One stood al- 
ways by the big portico of the ranch house, ready for the 
eruptive flight of its mistress. Suddenly she would fling her- 
self into the car, rush down the cafion road at terrific speed 
out into the broad valleys, getting a sense of flight, of free- 
dom, and for a trifle, a package of cigarettes, to send a tele- 
gram, she would dash to the capital forty miles south, or for 
more extended errands to Albuquerque, a hundred miles 
away, or even to Denver and Kansas City, making light of 
these cross-country jumps, or excusing them as necessary. 
When her complicated household got by the ears, as it would, 
despite her skilful guiding, she would bundle them all into 
the big car and dash with them to some distant spot. “Shake 
’em up good and plenty, give ’em fresh air and a change, and 
bring ’em back like lambs!” she explained to Thornton. 
Auntie loved these impromptu motor trips, and had ‘‘nerves” 
at regular intervals in order to bring them about. 

Motoring, like tobacco, was both a stimulant and an anodyne 
to Cynthia, but, like tobacco, the effect wore off from exces- 
sive indulgence. In spite of her superb vitality, the outdoor 
life, and the stimulating effect of a high altitude, for the first 
time since Thornton knew her Cynthia had attacks of ex- 
treme fatigue, almost lassitude, which she attributed to all 
sorts of causes—some disturbance in the household, Gordie’s 
outbreaks of bad behavior, Auntie’s nerves. ‘The chauffeur 
was discovered to be an amiable thief and had to be shipped 
east and another one engaged from Denver, the nearest center 
where professional chauffeurs were a commodity. The young 
English secretary got an attack of nerves, and must be dis- 
patched to California to rest, the cook wanted a vacation, 
etc. For all her agility in meeting domestic emergencies, her 
long experience in mangaging complicated households, Cyn-_ 
thia was often perplexed and her mind much occupied with 
the scum of such domestic detail. “It’s living in this queer, 
out-of-the-world place,” she explained. ‘Why not then live 
in it as the circumstances demand?” Thornton suggested. 
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“More as other people do.” But that was unthinkable, he 
found. Her instinct was to add to the mechanism of life, 
rather than to simplify it. When one cog of the cumbersome 
machine failed to work, she supplied two to take its place, 
saying, “You know, I’ve always been used to large house- 
holds, and it doesn’t dismay me as it does you, Jarvis.” Gentle 
reproof, with a touch of worldliness combined. The truth was, 
as he discovered, that Cynthia could not function in simplic- 
ity, needed the whir of a big machine, and really believed that 
her household at the ranch was the simplest one possible. 
Moreover, she liked the prestige Las Natomas gave her in the 
neighborhood, as she liked the prestige of her big “Yellow 
Peril” on the roads. 

“Tt is life!” she generalized, when, owing to an indisposi- 
tion of Auntie and a sudden demand from Gordie to be sent 
on a hunting trip she was obliged to do the chauffeur’s errands 
for the day. “Life!” scoffed Thornton, “say it’s your life, 
Cynthia, and be honest. Life is anything one makes it,” and 
they entered on one of those long, unavailing arguments, 
which happened often these days about education, about 
money and its place, about habits, anything, and which left 
them perhaps laughing, but baffled, with a harassing sense 
of not being able to get together at the same time on the 
same point of view... . 

“You’ve grown up, Cynthia, and I mustn’t talk to you like 
a child,” Thornton said to her, with a wistful realization of 
loss in the fact that this enchanting child of a woman was 
growing so rapidly into something unexpected. 

So instead of arguing with her when she escaped from the 
cares of her complicated, lumbering, incoherent machine, at 
one of its times of bad functioning, he would encourage her to 
rest, to sleep, curled up in the hot sand of an arroyo or on 
the lounge before the fire in his adobe living room. She 
would sleep as if drugged for an hour, then open her eyes 
with a fresh smile, her old self, and exclaim, laughing, “My! 
That was good! I felt dead. . . . You are good to me, Jar- 
vis! Been sitting there all this time, afraid to move—didn’t 
even take a book?” 

“T was thinking—about you,” Thornton admitted. 

“Not worth thinking about,’ Cynthia yawned, penitently. 
.. . “Let’s go out in the car.” 

These moments, when she came back to her vital self after 
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the needed rest, they were close as in the old days, and that 
incommunicable quality of perfect companionship stole over 
both of them, as it had in Maine, wiping out the perception 
of tiny differences in belief and action. 

Life was an improvisation to Cynthia, not a continuity. To 
be kept fresh with zest and sparkle it must have infinite 
variety. If they lunched one day up in the mountains, the 
next day they must be on the road to some old Spanish- 
Mexican town that somebody had extolled for its quaint 
beauty. If they rode three afternoons, the rest of the week 
they must visit people. 

Cynthia no longer read as she had before, avidly tearing at 
a book until she had disgorged its thought. She did not even 
read the magazines and newspapers, piling up unopened on 
her library table. “One is so far away here from everything 
that happens,” she explained. “Politics no longer are real, 
things that happen to real people. ... The same muddle 
over reparations, this month as last year. . . . It all seems to 
have happened long ago!” 

Thus the new life, as Thornton finally realized quite frankly, 
amounted to nothing more than a repetition of the old life, 
an exhibition of acrobatic skill in keeping a large household 
smoothly running under difficult conditions. 

“What is it all for?” he demanded bluntly. 

“For Gordie,” she replied almost by rote. . . . And Gordie, 
perhaps, was getting less out of it than Cynthia herself. His 
life, too, had to be improvised from day to day, week to week. 
A trip had been arranged for him into Colorado with the more 
obsequious guide who took the place of the independent young 
Maxwell. On his return he and his new tutor must leave 
for lower California for sea fishing. “It is so important to 
keep him healthily occupied out of doors, and Dorman is 
such a good man, though dull,” Cynthia explained. Then ~ 
there was the arrangement about his having certain lessons at 
the Las Animas school, and others from one of the instructors 
at the Santa Cruz College, which involved a complicated 
schedule of motors and hours... . 

Strolling about his garden behind his adobe house in the 
glowing twilight hour Thornton’s mind would revert to the 
past, in subtle, disconcerting contrast to the present. What 
was it that was wrong in this “new life,” here in this ancient, 
beautiful, appealing land? Why was ‘it that it became in- 
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creasingly difficult for them to mount on the wings of their 
love and understanding to the joyous harmony that once had 
been so immediately attained? Did they love less? More, 
rather. He felt in him the welling desire to give all, to sacri- 
fice for her, the old, unquenchable springs of tenderness. All 
the trivial aspects, the disconcerting manifestations of her 
divinity he put steadily away from view, hiding as it were 


the tiny cracks that mottled the surface of his god, dwelling 


always on the full moments of love, the happy attainments 
. and there were many of these when he felt that he could 
easily give his life merely to be within touch of Cynthia, 
merely to hear her laughing voice. As now, he was waiting, 
listening, for the sound of her familiar honk below at the turn 
of the road through the pueblo of Tia, which announced her 
coming, unexpectedly. . . . He could see the car wheel swiftly 
between the walls of his little courtyard, and Cynthia reach 
for the brake, her fumbling for a cigarette, her imperturbable 
moment of laughing enjoyment while he came towards her, 
and the utterly unknown phrase that might fall from her 
lips, “Get in! I am going*to take you to”—‘“Have you some- 
thing to eat?” . . . “Life is great!” . . . and the swing to the 
ground, the laughing magic of her presence, which lighted the 
brown walls of his home, flooded it with warmth, and left 
it in gray twilight at her departure....No! The magic 
was as strong as ever, as quick to light passion, beauty. .. . 
What was it then? ... The twilight faded from west to 
east, Cynthia would not come this evening, and as he strolled 
through the lanes where the wild plums were ripening he 
pondered on that shadow which unawares was creeping be- 
tween them, seeking the remedy before it was too late. 
“Nothing,” he had said to her, “can part us; except our- 
selves, nothing; only something that may grow up within our 


_ own souls could ever part us!” 


Was that something already growing? In this remote land 
of eternal simplicity, in this new life of closer companionship 
than ever before? ... Were their spirits subtly dividing, 
tearing themselves apart, dissolving bonds, just as once they 
had been knit so powerfully without their consciousness? 
Was life, was the human soul, ever in a state of flux, so that 


i the most stable, the deepest of anchors, was ever tugging or 
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1 drifting from its moorings? Was nothing ever sure, for all 


time? . . . At the worst of such moments he would savagely 


\ 
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saddle his horse and ride through the dark trail that led 
across a spur of the hills directly to the Ranch. 

The sight of Cynthia’s dark head bent over a book from 
which she was reading to Gordie and Auntie would calm him 
suddenly, and when he went abruptly after a few minutes she 
would follow him to the horse rail and whisper, “I love you 
so!” knowing surely the reason for his sudden appearance. 
... But it was a shadow that came again and again, more 
insistently, until life became for the man an almost insup- 
portable alternation between despair and exaltation. Now 
heaven was grasped and possessed, in another hour hell 
yawned. ... And they were drifting, drifting, without an 
effort, through the summer calm of an ironic nature, remote 
from them and their petty tragedy, drifting towards some 
rapids not yet in sight. Drifting on a hidden current. 
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They were on the highroad to Albugerque, laboring up the 
grade from the Santo Domingo mesa. Ahead of them, a nar- 
row slit in the glittering blue sky, was the cut in the volcanic 
rock through which the road led to the lower level of the Rio 
Grande valley. The car had been acting badly all the way 
from the Ranch, disturbing its mistress by its lack of power, its 
readiness to boil. 

“The new man doesn’t understand it—and the garage people 
are cheats,’ Cynthia fumed. “I paid them a bill of three hun- 
dred dollars last month to overhaul the car—now look at it!” 
With a last throb the engine died, obligingly having heaved 
them through the cut. ‘We'll never reach Albugerque at this 
rate!” Cynthia cried, almost in tears. ‘“I wish I’d never let 
Marvin go, even if he was a thief! He understood the cars 
so well. . . . Can’t you suggest something, Jarvis, instead of 
sitting there like a totem with your arms folded looking at 
the sunset!” .. 

Cynthia’s tone was on the verge of tears. 

“We should be thankful to have been left at such a good 
point,” Thornton replied. ‘It’s a superb view of the mesa 
and the valley, and somebody is sure to pop through here, on 
his way to the Coast, and we’ll ask him to send back first aid 
from Albugerque. . . . I should say we were here until late 
evening. Any provisions?” 
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He proceeded to fill his pipe, while Cynthia unavailingly 
jerked the throttle and pressed the starter. 

“Vou’ll merely waste your battery, Cynthia—better sit 
quietly and enjoy the sunset!” 

“Vou don’t think it serious,” she pouted, “but it zs serious 
to have a good car ruined—to be bothered all the time with 
it, not be able to find an honest mechanic. ... It’s no joke 
to be left like this in the ditch!” | 

Something shot through the man’s brain like a streak of 
lightning from a cloudless sky, making the dull landscape 
lurid. 

“T’ll tell you what I think is serious, Cynthia,” he spoke in 
a low, intense voice, which sounded queer to himself, “and 
that is what motors are doing to you! ... The best thing 
that could happen, here and now, would be for me to set fire 
to this mass of metal and let the Yellow Peril go up in a 
blaze as a beacon and a warning, here on the transcontinental 
highway, for all motorists to see. . . . Instead of your using 
the thing, it uses you!” 

Cynthia laughed merrily at his flashing irritation. 

“Go on! Out with it—it’s been in your mind a long time!” 

“You are right—and this is the time to say it! . . . Nine- 
tenths of your life is spent in trying to get by for the day.” 

“That’s the woman’s life,” she defended sullenly. 

“Some women’s lives,’’ he corrected, the savage wish to 
hurt, to rend and tear away an impalpable obstacle seizing 
him. . . . “Weeks, months of this! For what! Triviality 
after triviality!” 

Cynthia’s eyes were filling with stormy tears. 

“You call love nothing?” she protested. ‘What we have 
had!” 

“Joy-riding!” The brutality, the vulgarity, of the phrase 
pleased him, and he repeated it several times, “Joy-riding! joy- 
riding! Forever on the junket. . . . Like all the world,” he 
added moodily, a cross-light striking on his inner vision. 
“That is not life—but a compromise, a subterfuge—trivial- 
ity!” 

“What do you want?” 

“Truth!” The word crashed out of the storm within 
i ao 

After a long silence, portentous, Cynthia remarked in a 


_ still, cold little voice: 
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“So—the truth is—I am trivial—” 

“You can’t help it! My God!” he groaned, “no more than 
these arid hills can help their bleak, torn, unfertile soil! ... 
That is the damnation of it—they can’t help it, you can’t 
help it, I can’t help loving you—and seeing it all!” 

He relapsed into the dark tumult within him, and they sat 
in moody, thunderous silence. It was broken by a low ripple 
of laughter from Cynthia. 

“T ought to be hurt,” she gurgled. “I really can’t be—with 
you—it’s so like you, to go up in a beautiful eruption of fire 
and ashes like this, covering me with the hot lava of your 
wrath. ...I am not like that, and you know it—and if 
I was,” she added in subtle triumph, ‘‘you can’t help loving 
me, just the same.” 

“IT might try!” he suggested, from the distance of his 
torn soul. 

Softly she put her hand in his, the little, firm, obstinate, 
brown hand with its outturning thumb and forefinger. 

“No, you can’t, Jarvis! Don’t try! ... You are sent to 
me to save me—from what I don’t know—I knew it the first 
time I saw you back there at the Quarry—lI’ve never doubted 
all these years that you were sent to me and that you would 
save me. ... Trust me a little farther, my man! ...I am 
not all petty—not yet.” . .. And the slow, sweet poison of 
pity stole once more into his soul, obscuring the truth seen in 
the flashes of white anger, dulling them down to smoke and 
darkness. ... 

They sat on for hours in this mood, very close, not speak- 
ing except in monosyllables, he holding her limp and pitiful 
in his arms, coming seemingly to a deeper understanding than 
ever before. ... For once the transcontinental road had 
been deserted by the tourist—not a car passed in three hours. 
Out of the brilliant sky of summer blue had come a threaten- 
ing cloud, harbinger of a storm sweeping from the Jemez, 
which presently burst torrentially, as happens unexpectedly in 
these arid lands. The water swept over them in sheets, while 
they cowered in the recesses of the big car. It threatened to 
wash away road and car, sweeping them into the arroyo at 
the base of the hill. . . . “God felt like that, too,’ Cynthia 
murmured in her tired, child voice. “He felt very angry in- 
side and let loose, just as you did, Jarvis! . .. But I hope 
it will get clear again, outside and in, and we'll go on, some- 
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where. ...I’m so tired,’ and she fell asleep, her face 
nestling into the neck of his coat as a child snuggles close to 
human warmth... . 

So he sat and held her while the summer storm beat and 
swirled around the car, died out with great soughing sighs of 
exhaustion, rolled away eastward, and the dark pure sky ap- 
peared, rain-washed, with stars gleaming like points of fire, 
far, far away. . . . He sat and held her, all that he had ever 
truly loved in his whole life, wondering at the sudden madness 
that had spurred him to crush and destroy... . “Truth!” 
Where was it? . . . Pity was the deeper side of truth. 
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“Auntie” was a curious phenomenon in Cynthia’s life, whick 
Thornton at first took for granted, but as the new life pro- 
gressed he came to realize that the old woman was a huge 
subterranean influence in the household. Cynthia often spoke 
of her, but never revealingly. In the first place she was not 
Cynthia’s aunt, neither her mother’s sister nor her father’s, 
but some dependent long ago brought into the family to fill 
convenient chinks of service, part servant, part poor rela- 
tive. 

Mrs. Walton’s invalidism had given over to this conveni- 
ent dependent much of the authority of a parent and respon- 
sibility for the two young girls. The rich and the helpless 
need both confidants and nurses and Auntie filled the dual 
role, long after her more active duties had ceased. She be- 
came Mrs. Walton’s informant and medium in dealing with 
her daughters, the trusted confidant of the entire family group, 
in spite of her obvious ignorance and narrowness of outlook. 
She was a practising Catholic, a man-hater, and a snob... . 
“Auntie was always so good to me in those early years when 
mother was hard and unsympathetic,” Cynthia explained, 
excusing the old woman’s trying moments. 

Cynthia had sobbed out her childish woes in “Auntie’s’” 
lap, had confided to her her first passion for the young artist, 
been betrayed by her, but had generously forgiven the be- 
trayal, because, as she said, “Auntie did what she felt was 
best for me!” . . . If Cynthia’s mother had in some way im- 
pressed this dauntless spirit with fear, because of her cruelty, 
had ineradicably stamped the woman in her childhood with 
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the stigmata of fear, so Auntie had irrevocably established 
at the same impressionable age a sense of gratitude, loyalty, 
that nothing the old woman had done since or could do would 
ever modify in Cynthia’s essentially loyal soul. ... All that 
was easily understandable, given Cynthia’s nature and the 
circumstances of the Walton life. 

Thornton knew that this old woman was jealous of every 
tie that Cynthia made, desired with the greed of old age, of 
defeated womanhood, to suck the sweetness from youth, on the 
plea of prudence, safety. He felt her enmity whenever he 
ran across her at the Ranch, which was not often, as the old 
woman avoided him, effacing herself when strangers came to 
the house. She would withdraw, sometimes with Gordie, so 
obviously that it made an impression, which Cynthia hur- 
riedly tried to efface by simulated buoyancy. 

They gradually avoided speaking of Auntie and Gordie, 
both of whom made up such a large part of Cynthia’s life. 
But the current of facts moved en in this as in so many ways 
underneath, with inevitable results. It all came to the sur- 
face one August evening when, after a blazing day of heat, 
Cynthia and Thornton were walking in his orchard near Tia. 

“Gordie is beginning to notice my coming here,’ Cynthia 
said, in a burst after a moody silence. ‘He talked to Auntie 
of it yesterday and said, ‘Mother is very fond of Mr. Thorn- 
ton, isn’t she?’ ... Of course, Auntie made little of it— 
but—” 

“It had to come one day or another,” Thornton replied 
gravely. ‘What are you going to do?” 

Cynthia made a weary, sad gesture. 

“What can I?” 

“Tt can’t go on—like this—always, can it?” 

“T suppose not!” 

“Tsn’t it better to tell him now, yourself, before others tell 
him?” 

“Tell him! Tell Gordie? What?” she blazed in horror at 
the possible implication. 

“The truth!” 

“Never! Tell a boy of that age, just coming to manhood, 
questioning life—why, you are insane!”’ 

“You aren’t ashamed—” 

“Of nothing!” 

“Then why can’t you—” 
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Cynthia stopped him with a flood of passionate words that 
revealed the soreness of her mind. 

“A mother to admit that, to a growing boy, with all his 
special feeling for her! ... You are mad to suggest it, to 
think it. . . . And Auntie says he’s beginning to talk about 
his father, wants to go back to see him, and he asked me the 
other day, ‘Mother, you love father, don’t you?’ I said some- 
thing, of course, and he kept pressing me, ‘But you love him 
most, don’t you? Mothers always love fathers most, don’t 
they?’ . . . Blessed lamb, he’s so simple in his thoughts! 
. . . I'd be a criminal to sully his imagination—” 

“With the truth?” Thornton insisted. 

Cynthia broke out again incoherently in horror of the idea. 
At the end Thornton said dully: 

“Then, there is but one thing to do, isn’t there?” 

Cynthia passionately clutched him. 

“Don’t say it, Jarvis! Don’t! God, the torture of being 
a woman!” she cried. 

She sobbed unaccustomed tears, and he soothed her until 
she left. But as they went down the road together he said: 

“We've got to face it soon, dear... . No use hiding our 
heads in the sand... . If you feel you can’t let the truth 
in on our situation, there is nothing to do but—” 

Again she pressed his arm nervously. 

“Don’t say it! Wait! Something may happen soon!” 

And with her wonted opportunism, the conviction that the 
lucky solution lay somewhere just out of sight, ready to pop 
into view the next moment, they buried this topic, as so many 
others, averting their eyes from the gulf not far ahead. 


Chapter 17: The Clutch of Habit 


T 


THORNTON spent many spare hours among the Indians in 
the neighboring pueblo. Tia was a dwindling, forlorn little 
community, its best lands thieved from it by a new line of 
railroad that crossed the river just below the pueblo, or by 
squatters, whose “rights” the government was loath to dis- 
pute, for political reasons. Their men had drifted away, 
marrying into other pueblos, and much of the old communal 
spirit had died out among the younger males, who had been 
educated in the government schools and were neither good In- 
dians nor good Americans. A handful of old men alone pre- 
served beneath their tattered garments the dignity and the 
physical marks of their race, for the younger ones had inter- 
married freely with Mexicans, had contracted diseases, and in 
general deteriorated. . . . At first the people of Tia had been 
silent and suspicious of the strange white man who had come 
to live so near them, but when they found that he was nearly 
as silent and reserved as themselves, keeping to his garden, 
not seeking to intrude into their houses with tourist curiosity, 
also generous in his dealings with them for labor or wood, 
they recognized him more or less as part of their environ- 
ment and talked with him. Moreover, Maria and her nephew 
Tranquilino, who kept in touch with their Indian relatives in 
the pueblo, gave a good report of the Americano, especially 
Maria. He made few demands, they said, talked little, was 
always kindly and considerate. They surmised that he was 
an invalid living in New Mexico for the climate, but like the 
innately well-bred persons that most Indians are, they did 
not ask impertinent questions. Thornton felt that Tia, in- 
cluding Maria and Tranquilino, was in many essentials the 
most urbane, the most civilized American community in which 
he had ever lived, poor and primitive as it was by the ordinary 
standards. In sacrificing all the comforts and prestige of 
life, the Indians had retained their civility, their inner selves. 

What that essential quality of the Indian was, Thornton 
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often asked himself, but never found a satisfactory answer. 
Their life, he suspected, was deeply subconscious, something 
deposited in the race by slow accretions, like the layers of 
sandstone in the surrounding cliffs. . . . What interested him 
_ most was the common aspects of their communal life. Here 
were sixty or seventy human beings living huddled together 
in a compound of mud houses less than half an acre in phys- 
ical extent, close beside him, and there was no noise, no 
quarreling, no wranglings and confusions. Stormy and rude 
passions seemed instinctively curbed. Compared with the In- 
dian, the American was a rude, hasty, noisy child, with no 
inhibitions of speech or emotion. Because of Cynthia and 
her problem with Gordie, he noticed especially the child life 
of the pueblo, so different from anything he had ever seen. 
The Indian loved his children, with an obvious fondness and 
sweetness, and the young were healthy, lively little animals, 
yet held in some sort of restraint, of peaceful control—there 
were no loud heartbroken cries of the child, wronged to the 
quick by injustice or violence, yet the little animals grew into 
youth quietly, under the silent, subtle bonds of authority, of 
tradition. ... 

“Tf you could detect the secret of their discipline, their 
management of their young, Cynthia,” he often said, half in 
joke, “your own problem would be solved. I’ve never yet 
seen a brutal punishment in all the hours I have spent here, 
nor is there any special cosseting of the young. Each genera- 
tion has its rights and its functions. The Indians don’t spend 
their time babying the next generation, nor wondering how to 
educate them!” 

“Tf they’d clean the children’s faces,” she replied, with 
slight disgust, “I’d take them more seriously.” 

“That isn’t worthy of you, Cynthia!” he bantered, “to 
ignore the race because they don’t use pocket handker- 
ia ot aa an 

Cynthia was not interested in the Indians, except as some 
fine specimen of physical manhood attracted her eye and 
reminded her of other, pagan civilizations. ‘The Indians were 
a spent, a lost people, to be treated with tolerant charity— 
they did not compete. 

Thornton was not so sure that they had nothing to offer the 
white race that had dispossessed them, that they were not 
nearer the secret than their conquerors. In the simple yet 
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strong organization of their community life, they seemed to 
have solved many of the most pressing questions of the world. 
Above all in their attitude towards property and money. 
Property was for use, not for possession, and of money, even 
after all their sordid experiences with white men, they seemed 
uncaring, almost uncomprehending. ‘Their minds were alive 
to things, useful or ornamental things, like their blankets, 
their vessels and skins, but not to the abstraction of posses- 
sions. Just as they were sensitive to the moods and the ways 
of nature, the clouds and the seasons, the habits of wild 
animals. They ignored, or discarded, so much that the white 
man had cumbered his life with... . 

For the most part Thornton did not speculate nor theorize 
about his neighbors, enjoyed them so far as he could cross the 
barriers of language and race. Enjoyed their peace, their 
simple wisdom, their acceptance and understanding of life, 
their endurance—and always the innate fineness of their per- 
ceptions. They were, he thought, great gentlemen! 

He had tried to teach Tranquilino English, believing that the 
language bar between the simple youth and his white neigh- 
bors was his greatest hindrance. He found him merely back- 
ward and childish, wistful and faithful, with a doglike fidel- 
ity, trying always to execute the slightest command that his 
master gave him, at no matter what cost to himself. ‘Thorn- 
ton often sent the lad on errands, frequently to the Ranch to 
deliver letters or verbal messages, which he carried exactly, 
although Thornton felt that he did not like going to the 
Ranch. He thought it was a good thing for Tranquilino to 
overcome his prejudice against that household, and for Gordie 
especially to realize that the Mexican had quality and must 
be respected. 

One afternoon in late September when Tranquilino’s garden- 
ing had been done and his daily English lesson, Thornton sent 
him off with a scribbled note to the mistress of the Ranch. 
Tranquilino swung through the gate on one of the horses, rid- 
ing bareback, bending low over the animal’s head, a graceful 
picture, as Thornton noted. . . . An answer to his note would 
come in a half hour, and Thornton waited idly, pacing up and 
down his small garden, which was already entering its de- 
cline. The slumbering September day was ending goldenly. 
The little Indian carts passed by, coming from the river fields 
laden with cut corn. It had been a good harvest, and already 
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over the brown walls of the low houses long strings of green 
chile, with an occasional red one, had begun to appear. The 
usual murmur of life came over the wall from the pueblo. 
A woman passed down the lane with an earthern pot on her 
head, going for water to the river, a long way. ... Peace 
stole over him, as always at this hour of the day, lulling un- 
happy thoughts, above all the brooding apprehension of loss, 
which, in spite of Cynthia’s buoyant optimism, settled more 
and more into his spirit. Strange paradox that he should 
love most this new life in this old corner of the world, where, 
in some ways, had come his saddest moments! The purple 
mountains, their heads already lightly touched with snow, 
looked down upon him, eternally, indifferently... . A bit of 
pure gold shone among the thick leaves of the cottonwoods. 
How well he remembered these golden days in his own Maine 
at the other end of the continent! Here they were less 
poignant, less personal, for nature was oblivious to man and 
his doings. Snows fell on mountain tops, rivers rose and 
decreased as the water came from the mountains, the sand- 
stone cliffs on the edge of the desert glowed in rose or 
amethyst or scarlet as the sun touched them. All seemed to 
say, “Peace, little one, what matters it a thousand years 
hence!” . . . Maria had not come to prepare his evening 
meal, nor had the boy returned, though the dark was already 
stealing down from the hills. At last he strolled towards the 
house where Maria lived with her nephew on the farther side 
of the pueblo. He noted that the pueblo was more alive than 
usual at this hour and his acquaintances looked at him dumbly, 
scarcely returning his greeting as he passed. He had a queer 
recurrence of that inner seizure which came to him on the 
streets of Paris during the war, warning of disaster, and he 
hurried his pace. 
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Maria did not answer his knock, and he pushed the door 
open. In the inner room—there were only two in the small 
mud house—he saw Tranquilino stretched out on a bed, his 
dark face ashen, his eyes closed. Maria was bent over him, 
holding his hands, and when Thornton spoke to her she turned 
unseeing eyes on him and resumed her gentle stroking of the 
boy’s hands. 
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“What is it! what is the matter?” Thornton demanded in 
Spanish, for occasionally Maria, in her more trancelike moods, 
seemed to lose touch with her English, which ordinarily was 
fluent enough. 

“Muerto! Dead!” she uttered gutturally. “Killed! With 
a gun!” 

She drew back the coverlid and exposed a bloody wound 
in the boy’s abdomen, then replaced the bandage. Tran- 
quilino opened his eyes.and gazed at Thornton. 

“What happened, Tranquilino?” Thornton demanded. 

The boy looked at him vaguely, shook his head, and like a 
tired child closed his eyes, never to open them again. 

‘He was shot,” Maria moaned. ‘He crawled here, bleed- 
ing, all the way—and died.” 7 

“But where? Who shot him? Did he tell you, Maria?” 

“Si, si, sefior, he tell me!” The old woman looked at him 
steadily, darkly. ‘He tell me!” 

Something stayed the question on Thornton’s lips. Instead 
he turned in a daze and walked out into the pueblo. He saw 
that the men were gathered in little knots talking in low tones 
among themselves, which ceased when he passed near them, 
and their eyes followed him. As he turned the corner of his 
house he recognized the end of Cynthia’s car, and presently 

her troubled face confronted him on the threshold. 
“Vou got my note!” he said. | 

“What note?” 

“The one I sent you late this afternoon by Tranquilino.” 

“No! ? 

“The boy was killed, then, before he reached the Ranch,” 
he said half to himself. 

“Killed!” Cynthia screamed. “What are you saying?” 

“I’ve just come from Maria’s ... and saw him die... . 
He was shot in the stomach, with a shot gun, I suppose, from 
the appearance of the wound . .. and crawled all the way 
back to Maria’s, bleeding his life out.” 

Hesitantly he added, “Tranquilino is dead 

Cynthia had covered her face with her hands as if to ward 
off blows; she crouched with bent head on the little stool she 
was accustomed to sit on before the fire. . . . Suddenly she 
uncovered her face and looked at him. It was a white, old, © 
haggard face, and in it he read that she knew who had mur- 
dered the lad. 
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“JT must see Maria!” she said in a stifled voice. 

Without demur Thornton accompanied her to the little 
house, choosing a path that led outside of the pueblo. They 
did not speak, but they were thinking the same thoughts, as 
often in their silence. ‘Thornton had warned her several 
times of the danger of permitting Gordie the free use of fire- 
arms, but she had always pushed off the matter with the 
remark that it was impossible to deny him his loved sport, 
that as the son of a notable sportsman he had been brought 
up to the use of firearms, always lived where they were used. 
Now he knew that his warning must rise in her tortured mind. 
. .. Before they reached Maria’s house, Cynthia asked 
abruptly: 

“Have you any money with you? I came away without my 
purse.” 

Thornton looked in his purse and drew out fifty dollars. 
As he handed the bills to Cynthia he said: 

“YT shouldn’t give her money!” 

Without answer Cynthia entered the house, followed by 
Thornton. ‘The place was clean and orderly. Maria had 
finished her housework, spread a white sheet over the boy’s 
form in the inner room, and was sitting near the bed with 
folded hands, an inscrutable look on her fine face. She rose 
when Cynthia entered and recognized her with a slow move- 
ment of the head. Cynthia crossed the outer room, went 
straight to the figure on the bed, drew back the sheet a little 
way, let it fall. Maria replaced it above the lad’s face. 

“Terrible, terrible!” Cynthia murmured... . 

Thornton turned away and did not see what happened next, 
but he heard Maria’s low, clear, slightly guttural voice say dis- 
tinctly: 

“No, lady! I do not take blood money!” 

Cynthia evidently persisted and as Thornton, too miser- 
able to stay, turned to leave the house, he. caught the look 
of cold scorn on the fine Indian features of Maria as she 
pushed away the proffered money. ... Presently Cynthia 
rejoined him outside and again silently they retraced their 
steps to his house. Cynthia’s dark face was knit in deep 
thought and when they were in the living room, now dim 
with the last light of dusk, she began speaking rapidly: 

“T don’t know how it happened. . . . Gordie says the boy 
tried to ride him down when they met on the cafon road 
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below the ranch and wouldn’t let him pass, so he shot at the 
horse to scare him. ... He hated Gordie, us—I could see 
it whenever he came to the house with your notes—he had 
a dull, sullen hatred of us all, the Indian of him—they are 
such treacherous people. .. .” 

Thornton listened miserably to Cynthia’s rapid rationali- 
zation of the situation, building up a justification of her 
child for his reckless act. Something bled within him, as 
it had when the half-breed woman refused Cynthia’s gift of 
money. 

After she had talked herself into calmness and developed a 
line of defense, a story to be told in case of necessity, Cyn- 
thia put on her hat, and gathered up her gloves and bag. They 
did not speak while she drove the big car through the rutty 
roads. Thornton alighted below the ranch house, and they 
parted more distantly than he could remember in the five 
years of their intimacy. Slowly he walked back to his dark 
house, his mind revolving in the pitiless maze from which he 
could find no exit—the murdered boy, of whom he had grown 
fond, dashing out of the courtyard on his horse, his head 
low to the beast’s neck, Maria’s calm of tragic sorrow, Cyn- 
thia’s distorted face, the proffered bank bills, the effort to 
construct a plausible excuse for Gordie. ... All, all! To 
what did it lead? Thornton could not sleep that night for 
misery. | 
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Maria came as usual to the house the next morning, calm, 
dry-eyed, silent with the grim passivity of her father’s race. 
She excused herself late in the morning because of the funeral, 
which was to take place at noon in the adobe mission church 
attached to the pueblo. . . . When Thornton entered the low 
building as the thin-toned bell was tolling, he found it 
crowded, with the entire population of the pueblo and the 
adjacent Mexican settlement. He pushed his way through 
the crowd of men about the doorway. Recognizing him, they 
fell back with curious looks, and throughout the service he 
felt the gaze of the attendants fixed silently upon him. Not 
hostilely, he felt, but passively, due to his connection not 
merely with the dead boy but with Cynthia. He was one of 
the alien, dominant race, which again had brought sorrow 
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and loss to their people, as so often in the long history of their 
contact. Whatever these Indians and half breeds might think 
of him personally—and some of them had become friendly— 
was now expunged by their fixed resentment for this fresh 
instance of the white man’s arrogance. And standing there 
in the little adobe church, with its thick white-washed walls, 
its tawdry pictures of saints, its beflounced altar, he was 
humbled and saddened, not only for the simple youth who had 
met a violent death on his errand, but before these dark people 
who could not understand, for whom his own race had been 
an almost unmitigated curse. ... Tranquilino had been a 
penitente, and at the close of the Catholic service his coffin 
was borne out from the crowded church by members of the 
society, who formed in procession outside the church and 
carried the dead boy up the hill across the bare llano in 
the direction of their morada, chanting in low voices as they 
marched. Thornton could see the little procession as it 
wound along the irregular path over the llano, stopping now 
and then to rest the coffin on the earth, to repeat a prayer, 
each member of the band placing a stone where the coffin had 
stood, making thus one more of those little piles of rock which 
he had often noticed on his rides through the arid lands. At 
last the procession disappeared over a swell of the llano, be- 
hind which he knew was the adobe morada of the penitentes, 
and this was the last he was to see of Tranquilino. The In- 
dian-Mexican lad had merged into the gray background of his 
own land.... 

After getting himself something to eat Thornton sat smok- 
ing in his patio, wondering whether to go to the Ranch or not, 
when he heard the throb of Cynthia’s car. As she descended 
without her customary greeting he knew that she had come 
with a purpose, which, from some obscure reason, he sought 
to evade, telling her at great length of the funeral and the 
procession of the penitentes over the gray llano. Cynthia 
listened abstractedly. When a space of silence had come she 
said abruptly in a resolute voice: 

“T’ve seen the sheriff—he was at the Ranch this morning. A 
Mexican, ignorant sort of man and rather offensive. Sus- 
picious, of course. I told him how it had happened, that the 
shooting was an accident, but he didn’t seem to believe me. 
He questioned Gordie, who was, of course, very much upset, 
but told his story bravely. ... The sheriff will probably 
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come to see you, to ask you about the Mexican boy, and that 
is why I am here now. ... It is very important that he 
should understand the feeling that Tranquilino had against 
us, against Gordie, the enmity he felt because he was dis- 
charged from our employ. If you can bring that out, make it 
plain that the boy was the aggressor—” 

Thornton listened with his head bent. 

“Very likely he had a pistol—Gordie thinks he drew one!” 
Cynthia hurried on with the elaborated story. 

“But he didn’t!” Thornton protested. “I don’t think Tran-, 
quilino owned a pistol, and at any rate he didn’t have it with 
him when he left the place yesterday afternoon on my horse, 
because he had been in this room reciting his English lesson 
just before he left—I know he had on nothing but an old pair 
of my khakis and an old shirt—I remember how he looked as 
the horse went around the corner of the house, thinking how 
handsome he was in his few rags!” 

Cynthia went on as if she had not heard his words. 

“They all carry pistols, so Baxter says, and Gordie is very 
sure that the boy drew one from his belt and waved it at 
him.” 

“That’s nonsense, Cynthia!” Thornton interrupted 
hoarsely, “Tranquilino had no belt that would carry a pistol 
of any sort. . . . Gordie is imagining things.” 

Cynthia looked at him tempestuously. | 

“T’ll do the best I can, Cynthia, if the sheriff questions me, 
but I can’t tell him a story that is obviously not so—not even 
to save your child from punishment,” he added sternly. 

“Not even to save Gordie!” she repeated hysterically. ‘Not 
even for me!” 

“T think it would do no good to either of you to blacken 
that dead boy’s memory by such lies.” 

“So,” she said slowly, bitterly, rolling her gloves into a ball, 
“a Mexican boy is of more importance than my child!” 

He paused to let the bitterness die between them. 

“We are getting the issue confused—I will do, of course, 
the very best I can, in any way I can, to save Gordie... 
but I will not lie for him!” he ended fiercely. ‘Nor should 
you!” 

“T am his mother!” .. 

There was a knocking at the door of the court, and Thorn- 
ton, leaving Cynthia standing, admitted Maria, who had come 
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with the sheriff. The latter, a burly, black-haired man, with a 
bristling, black mustache, thrust his way in authoritatively. 
He spoke a very broken English, in which he explained that 
he had received word of the killing of the Murzo boy only 
this morning on his return from the other end of the state. 
He had questioned already the people at the Ranch, the 
mother and the boy, also as many of the people who had 
seen Tranquilino on that afternoon as he could find. There 
was bad feeling between the two boys? he asked abruptly. 
. . - Lhornton, conscious that Cynthia was listening from the 
inner room to every word, hesitated. Maria’s sharp eyes 
scrutinized his face as he spoke. . . . Yes, he admitted, there 
might have been bad feeling because of an incident that had 
resulted in the dead boy’s being dismissed from the Ranch. 
More, he had noted, though he had made nothing of it at 
the time, that Tranquilino disliked going on errands to the 
Ranch, tried to avoid doing them. . . . Did he know of other 
encounters between the two boys? Thornton shook his head. 
There might have been, probably had been, as Tranquilino 
went to the Ranch several times a week, but the boy had 
never spoken to him of them. ... 

The sheriff then turned to Maria, and a short colloquy in 
Spanish followed, at the end of which the burly sheriff turned 
back to Thornton and explained in his broken English, “She 
say her boy no look for Americano—keep away.” ... Then, 
after a few more questions of no import about Tranquilino’s 
habits, came the inevitable demand, “Tranquilino, he carry 
pistol ever? ...No! ... That afternoon when he go 
horseback to ranch? ...No! ...’? Thornton’s denial came 
slowly, painfully. “Not that I saw,” he said briefly ... and . 
after some more vague talk the sheriff said, “That Senora 
Lane here? I see her car outside, the big yellow one! ... 
Tell her to come with me to get her boy!” With an aggres- 
sive lurch of his heavy body he stepped towards the court- 
yard. 

Cynthia was standing where Thornton had left her, rapidly 
smoking a cigarette. When he delivered the sheriff’s message, 
she woke as if from a trance with a sudden start. 

“T’ll take him with me in the car,” she said, and when 
Thornton asked, “You'll let me go, too, Cynthia? I might 
help somewhere,” she shook her head mournfully. “No! ll 
telephone Judge Vailley to meet us at Santa Fé. . . . I don’t 
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think you can be of any help in this, Jarvis. . . . Good-by,” 
and she hastily stepped into the driver’s seat, motioning to 
the sheriff to sit beside her. She backed the car from the 
courtyard and left without once looking up at Thornton... . 
What was in her mind, what her final reaction would be to 
his refusal to bear false witness to corroborate the story she 
and Gordie had invented between them, he did not know. 
Cynthia was stripped bare, was now mere mother, instinc- 
tive, desperately plotting in her quick brain the ways and 
means of saving her child not merely from punishment for 
his crime, but even from recognition of it as crime! ... 
Thornton miserably turned his eyes from looking into the 
abyss that this mother-passion, so romantically extolled 
throughout the ages, could create in a soul as deep and 
strong and healthy as Cynthia’s. No doubt, as she whirled 
through the afternoon in her car, she was already dramatiz- 
ing to herself the lengths to which her maternal devotion 
would go, exalting romantically the sacrifices that she would 
make for Gordie’s sake, in which she would be justified, 
universally, as mother. . . . She would bribe, she would lie, 
she would hire witnesses—and, if need be—more! ... The. 
last depth of misery and ignominy came when Thornton re- 
called the name of Judge Vailley that she had hurled at him 
almost in scorn. The Judge could not be bribed easily by 
money—he had no need for it, having already well feathered 
his nest; but his liking for his vivid client had already been 
remarked between them. ‘Thornton recollected some words of 
laughing contempt with which Cynthia had described Judge 
Vailley’s advances to her, as to all appetizing women, “the 
old goat!” It was to this “old goat” that she was hurling 
herself at top speed of her swift car for help. She could 
not—Thornton covered his eyes with his hands to keep the 
vision out—but his mind fatally insisted—yes, even: that! if 
Gordie demanded it, and there was no other way. Even that! 
With a shudder he started up, running away from himself 
and his torturing imagination, into the open. 
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He never knew how the matter was finally settled. For 
several days after Cynthia had left with the sheriff at her side, 
he was confined to his house with an intestinal fever. Maria 
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tended him. She knew what had happened, he felt, but he 
did not have the heart to question her, and when once more 
he could crawl outdoors he avoided the pueblo and the 
town of Santa Cruz, which must be ringing with the story, 
the scandal. Making an excuse of his illness he kept soli- 
tarily to his house and the hills, waiting for Cynthia to come 
or to let him know. Justice, he surmised, in this thinly 
settled country, with traditions of lawless violence, was largely 
in the hands of Mexicans and was quite venal. One of the 
superior caste who had means and friends rarely if ever paid 
the full penalty for his misdeeds, and he had never doubted 
that the Lane boy would escape without any serious conse- 
quence—without sufficient punishment for his own good. It 
was merely a question of the price Cynthia would have to pay. 
That, he judged, would be high, because it was known that 
she was rich—fabulously so in the gossip of this poor com- 
munity—and because Gordie’s behavior had excited much re- 
sentment already and the death of Tranquilino, a member of 
the penitentes, had roused the latent dislike of the people for 
the arrogant Americans, lording it about with their money 
and their motor cars. Oh, yes, Cynthia would be bled to buy 
off her boy from all punishment and to suppress newspaper 
comment, if the latter could be done, which was improb- 
apie ip... 

A week thus went by, ten days, and Thornton, too miser- 
able from his suspense, sent word to the Ranch, asking 
for news. He would not send Maria to the Ranch, but she 
found an Indian, a Navajo, who had been visiting in the 
pueblo, to take his note. Impatient, he followed slowly down 
the road to receive the answer, waiting where the cafion road 
forked at a broad arroyo. Maxwell came by on horseback, 
his handsome face red with the sun under his broad felt hat. 
He pulled up beside Thornton, dismounted and sat down for 
a gossip about the killing. Thornton liked the young Ameri- 
can—he was now forest ranger on one of the government re- 
serves in the mountains—and had often had him at his house. 
He could not refuse to listen to his comments on the affair, 
which were singularly mild and just. He said reflectively: 

“Mis’ Lane is a fine woman, but she don’t understand what 
she’s done to that boy—perhaps she does now, I hope so! .. . 
I told her people wouldn’t stand for things here the way they 
do for rich folks back East! Money can’t pay for everything 
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out here, thank God! . . . Of course, she’s got him off, with- 
out an hour in jail, thanks to old Vailley—he’s a slick one, the 
lousy old beast. But it must have cost some. The boy was a 
penitente, and the Mexicans were all worked up over the kill- 
ing. My bet is we'll see that sheriff coyote swelling around 
in a brand new car before winter gets here—what?” 

(As a matter of fact, the sheriff appeared in a red version 
of the yellow peril, which became known as “‘the Lane boy’s 
price,” and his two-story adobe dwelling in Santa Anna grew 
a new corrugated iron roof in the spring when his term ended; 
he did not run for reélection, his own people being against 
him.) 

“Well, you can’t blame her, can you?’ A mother’ll do ’most 
anything for her child. . . . That’s all right, but she’d ought 
to do some of it before the trouble comes, not afterwards, as 
I- see it,” 

“She tried to do it before,” Thornton observed. 

“Ves, I know; it’s hard on a woman alone like that and 
brought up in easy money. .. . I sized the bunch up when I 
went there to work for ’em. . . . I told her then I didn’t be- 
lieve I could fit in with them, but she was so anxious for me 
to do it—she’s got an awful taking way, you know, you can 
hardly refuse her anything she wants—that I said I’d try for 
two months, anyhow. ... It weren’t ten days before she 
wanted to fire me, just like an ordinary Mex, and all on ac- 
count of that kid!” 

He laughed at the recollection. 

“She blazed away at me good and plenty with mouth and 
eyes that time, but I made her see reason in the end.... 
She’s all right, as right as a woman can be who’s got a boy 
growing into man on her hands and a heart too soft to hold 
him, and more money than she knows properly how to use. 
. .. I told her to keep the boy up on the mesa at school, 
leave him there and go back East, and forget him awhile... 
and let us folks make something of him, if we could.... 
But, of course, she wouldn’t listen to that sort of talk. Not 
for a minute! She must keep her hand on him, and now see! 
. . . Did it get in the newspapers? Rather! ‘You can’t hush 
up everybody. ...I1 saw a piece about the shooting in a 
Kansas City paper last night. I guess it’s gone pretty near 
everywhere by this time, and, of course, the valley talks of 
nothing else... . I hear they are leaving, is that so? Too 
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bad. Fine woman, Mis’ Lane, sure enough! . . . Wintering 
here?” Maxwell prepared to mount. The Navajo passed 
them, his thin horse on the walk, and nodded in answer to the 
American’s greeting. He did not stop, but after Maxwell had 
ridden off towards the mountains Thornton spied the Indian 
waiting on the other side of the arroyo and hastened towards 
him. The Navajo merely shook his head. Nothing! He 
had no answer. Had he given the letter himself into the 
lady’s hand? The Navajo nodded. ... And there was no 
reply! Would Cynthia leave the country without a word, a 
SISNET... 

The next day fever seized him again, and he was too weak 
to rise, lay tormented by somber thoughts. Maria, after 
making him comfortable, left early in the afternoon, her 
little black shawl drawn tight about her dark face. She re- 
turned in the evening, coming from the highroad. Thorn- 
ton did not ask her where she had been, nor did she reveal 
her errand. Yet he knew, beyond doubt, that she had seen 
Cynthia, had mastered, for his sake, her aversion to the mis- 
_ tress of the Ranch and her household and had gone thither to 
tell her that Thornton was ill and needed her. Maria would 
do such a thing as that, and do it with digntiy. He rested 
more easily, confident that on the morrow at the latest Cyn- 
thia would enter his door. . . . But the morrow came and the 
next day, without sight of her or word from the Ranch. 
Slowly as the waiting hours passed, the bitter realization 
burned into his consciousness that she would not come, that 
this was the way she had taken to indicate that all between 
them was ended, that for one reason or another they must 
part, now, at once and forever. In a moment of depression, 
of dramatic prescience of tragedy, she had once said, “If I 
ever leave you, I’ll go out of your life like a shot, and you'll 
never hear of me again!” He had laughed at this touch of 
melodrama, saying, ‘‘Gioia, that’s just play-acting! You like 
to dramatize your emotions, enjoying your tears in anticipa- 
tion. It’s impossible: you could never do anything so crudely 
brutal as that.’ He had spoken confidently, so sure, as al- 
ways, of her heart. “I know you better than you do yourself,” 
he had said fatuously. But now she was revealing hidden re- 
cesses of that heart of an egoistic cruelty that he had never 
suspected. . . . Covered with the sacred excuse of maternity! 
The passion lauded, made a cult of by religion, yet in essence 
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the exaltation of the woman’s ego, behind which sheltered all 
other egoisms, and justified any cruelty, any blindness—the 
return to primitive will. For all the sufferings and despairs of 
her soul, Cynthia used this precious balm of immolation, “It 
is for my child!” Sacrifice of self for self. ... 

He lay pondering the mystery until his mind was raw with 
speculation. And he perceived vaguely, like extended figures 
upon mist, the nexus of human suffering, human illusion; 
the story of Cynthia became the story of the struggling world, 
running distractedly to and fro, beating itself discordantly, 
wounding itself vainly in obedience to some obscure inner ne- 
cessity. . . . Thus the soft, mellowing September days passed 
slowly over valley, mesa, mountain, and each morning a 
deepening line of white upon the Sangue di Cristo range fore- 
told the coming of winter, while from torturing day Thornton 
passed to sleepless night, his searching mind delving ever 
deeper into dark crevasses for a completer understanding. 

He had known that the end of their life together was com- 
ing, known it deep within him in some dark way. He had 
even suspected that beneath Cynthia’s buoyant words and 
loving tenderness she also was aware that the end was near, 
and unconsciously had prepared herself for the ultimate. 
Such perceptions lie beneath consciousness. Certain words 
had slipped from her, after dim meditation, betraying that 
her thoughts had been wandering into a future, which was 
neither his nor theirs, but alone hers and Gordie’s, dramatiz- 
ing, as was her wont, the final act of self-immolation, by 
which, with a single stroke of the knife her life as woman, 
independent human being, should close, and she should be- 
come solely mother. With a long shuddering sigh she had 
said, “I shall build a shrine for our love, which has been the 
greatest possible in all ways!” “Don’t talk yet of building 
shrines,” he had railed. “It sounds too much like shrouds. 
Whatever else our love has been, it has been life, not 
deat? is 

In the black hours of night he recalled those rare times of 
spiritual estrangement that had separated them, above all the 
grim confrontation of her unwillingness to have her child 
know of her life with him. “Never!” she had cried, as if 
unutterably shocked. ‘That was the conventional reaction, 
doubtless suggested by Auntie. It was Auntie’s traditional 
thought, which she had repeated mechanically. Thus human 
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beings handed on from generation to generation their fears 
and their fetishes—until some mind strong enough to chal- 
lenge its authority repudiated the tradition, winning free- 
dom by an act of will. Such freedom was not to be for them. 
Recoiling before the tradition Cynthia had revealed the gulf 
beneath their feet. ... 

He remembered those words in the murky Chicago railroad 
station, with the travelers coming and going about them, but 
in another world. “It isn’t what you feel, it isn’t your love 
for me... but what you do to me—how you make me 
feel!” Stark confession of human egotism, naively, even con- 
fidently proclaimed. And this was what it meant... . Since 
the death of the half-breed boy the magic no longer worked 
for her, and therefore all was crumbling, fading like the morn- 
ing colors of the mountains when the earth tipped at another 
angle with the sun. Cynthia’s earth had tipped, suddenly, 
and the sun no longer evoked in her tremulous mind rose and 
azure and chrysoprase! 

Admit it! he cried out at the end of his agony. It is so. 
But as their union had been all lovely, so the end should 
come in gentleness, in full recognition of all that had been 
created between them—in beauty, serenity. Little by little, 
imperceptibly—a word here, a radiant gesture—so union had 
come to be, and they had coalesced, ever closer and closer, 
until the moment when communion was complete and neither 
could tell which thought or feeling came singly, both sharing. 
The mystery, the beauty of union! Little by little that had 
come about—and now they must withdraw the surrendered 
selves, take back the merged wills, and become each the 
lonely ego that had been, strangers henceforth. It was more 
than the tearing of flesh, which would heal: it was the kill- 
ing of some created spirit that coming from their union could 
no longer live, alone. Physical suffering is definite, local, but 
the suffering of the spirit is pervasive, unlimited, and leaves 
the sufferer shrunken. . . . He felt inert, shrunken, abased, 
as after a desperate illness of the body, groping for a solid 
reality. Thus death being focused, immediate, is more power- 
ful than birth... . 

Having reached this depth of realization, something within 
him rose in defiance. “I will not let you slip out of my soul 
in this ugly way. . . . I will seek you out and struggle with 
you and compel you to return once more to the self I have 
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known, even to part forever, so that we may still recognize 
each other, were we to meet henceforth beyond this world. 
... Wepart. Yes! But we shall not destroy what we have 
created. That must be immortal. . .. No cheap equivoca- 
tions at the end of all.” 

Sitting one afternoon in the silence of his living room in the 
mud house where they had spent so many hours together, his 
mind calmer than it had been for days, he knew that Cyn- 
thia was calling to him. . . . “I am shut away in the Tomb, 
dead and not dead, in a life that is no life, from which there 
is no escape. I am the unburied dead, my dear one; I who 
have so loved all life hate the act of living!”’ Great sobs, 
stifled to burst out afresh, broke into the words that rang in 
his ears, “I am the unburied dead, condemned to live on 
though dead. ... The Tomb, the Tomb!”.... He rose 
swiftly to his feet and went out to saddle his horse. 
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Mounted on Rosita, the mare that he had bought for Cyn- 
thia, the one that the Mexican lad had ridden to the Ranch 
the day he was shot, Thornton followed slowly at foot-pace the 
bridle path which wound through the hills to the Santa Cruz 
cafion. He sat the horse insecurely in his physical weakness, 
and his tired mind, as if burned out, refused to think. He 
luxuriated sensuously in the beneficient warmth of the sun re- 
flected from the arid sand of the path, and in the pungent 
odors from brush and pifon and cedar. The mountain range 
on the other side of the valley was already filling with the 
deep purple shadows of night, and its peaks were lined sharply 
against a tawny sky. Nearer, huge sandstone cliffs threw 
back the direct rays of the sun in fiery color. Behind them 
were tumbled eruptions of black basalt that flowed in mag- 
nificently contorted involutions into the gray llano. . . . The 
merciful, utter indifference of this stern world! It had been, 
it was, it would be thus always. So far from human clutter 
and cry, from man’s futilities. ... 

The mare turned into the cafion and suddenly reared as if 
she saw. something in the brush beside the road. Thornton 
looked but could find nothing to frighten the horse. It might 
well be that it was just here the Mexican lad had met Gordie, 
and the shot been fired that killed him. The ugly vision of 
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that fact rose between him and Cynthia, to whom his thoughts 
had returned in calm meditation. Quieting his mare he rode 
on into the courtyard of the Ranch. A motor truck was drawn 
up at a side door, into which were being loaded some heavy 
cases. . . . He tied the mare to the long rail in front, re- 
membering how often he had done this trivial thing impati- 
ently, from eagerness for the sight of the loved face that 
might appear at any moment. . And slowly, walking 
stiffly he mounted the stone steps laggingly, one by one, like © 
an old man, and entered the open door. 

A maid passing in the hall stopped, as if surprised, made a 
motion towards him, then disappeared, as he supposed, to an- 
nounce him. He entered the large living room. . . . Coming 
from the full sunlight into the darkened room; at first he 
saw nothing, then perceived dimly two women, sitting before 
the fireplace, both dressed in black. One whom he vaguely 
recognized as Auntie whispered to the other, then rose and 
slippered out of the room, twisting her face aside as she past 
him. He noted the pudgy, scowling whiteness of the old 
woman’s face, and received a physical impression of enmity 
as she swished her way into the hall and upstairs. The other 
woman looked at him as he advanced into the room until he 
was near enough to recognize that she was Cynthia’s mother. 
Mrs. Walton was frailer, whiter than when he had come 
across her on that forlorn journey out of Switzerland at the 
beginning of the war. She had withered, but the lined old 
face had the same dissatisfied, sneering twist of the lips. 
Her voice was thin but did not quaver, thin with a ween pre- 
cision of utterance. .. . 

“Sit down,” she said, pointing to a chair. 

Thornton dropped into the chair, feeling suddenly ex- 
hausted from his ride, conscious of his untrimmed beard and 
tumbled hair in which latterly the white had eaten into the 
black, of his rough riding clothes and crumpled collar, trivial 
details which he felt the sharp, small eyes of the old woman 
were carefully noting. 

“Mrs. Lane ... Cynthia? ...” he began in a voice that 
sounded strange to himself. 

“My daughter has gone to Santa Fé,” Mrs. Walton replied 
in her deliberate, exactly accented tones, and when Thorn- 
ton half rose from his chair she waved him back, as if she 
had not finished. “She will not return here . . . not again.” 
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Thornton waited, with a curious sense of having plunged 
in a dream into some unexpected world where all the values 
were jumbled and unfamiliar. 

“She will not be back,” the old woman repeated, as if she 
got satisfaction from the announcement. “You will not see 
her here again, Mr. Thornton,” and after a slight pause for 
emphasis, “nor elsewhere, I trust!” 

She stopped to wet the edge of her dry lips with the tip of 
her tongue and went on, neatly clipping off words as if they 
were already arranged in her mind. : 

‘We are leaving to-morrow for the East. Naturally, we 
want to get away from this wretched place as soon as possible 
and never see it again! ... My daughter’s coming here 
was unfortunate. Much that she has done with her life has 
been unfortunate or worse.” She looked accusingly at the 
man opposite her. “But God, in His infinite mercy, in His 
own inscrutable way, has punished her through . . . the ter- 
rible accident that happened to her child here.” (Thus she 
shifted to Providence the responsibility for Tranquilino’s 
death! How convenient! thought Thornton.) “Of-course, 
his mother has suffered deeply, as she deserves to suffer all 
her life, for this and much else. ...I am not one to con- 
done even in my child wrongdoing. . . . I still believe in the 
Ten Commandments, Mr. Thornton, though it is no longer the 
fashion among young people to take them seriously.” She 
paused, as though expecting a protest from him. But Thorn- 
ton had nothing to say even about the Ten Commandments 
to this vengeful old woman. He sat inhibited in a maze of 
unreality, listening as it were to a queerly distorted version 
of a well-known story. . . . Mrs. Walton, accepting his silence 
as tribute to her unanswerable logic, continued to “read him 
the lesson” she had so-long treasured, sucking from the situa- 
tion all the senile gratification it afforded. Doubtless, Thorn- 
ton reflected with a stab of pity, the old woman had begun al- 
ready her slow, gloating process of female torture upon the 
defenceless spirit of the woman he loved, breaking its spring 
upon the wheel of her prejudice, of her indomitable will, 
seizing upon the tragedy of Gordie’s deed for final vantage 
point in the lifelong struggle to subdue the alien will born in 
her daughter. Musing thus upon the source of that inex- 
plicable power which this mean-minded, peevish, old woman 
had always exercised over Cynthia, beating down her gallant 
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defenses, riding ruthlessly through her convictions, demon- 
strating again and again to her the superior strength of an in- 
ferior mind, he heard as in a dream Mrs. Walton’s words, 
scarcely realizing until afterwards their personal animus. .. . 

“The sins of the spirit, pride, and the arrogance that pre- 
sumes to set one’s own judgment above that of the world... . 
The sins of the flesh, the carnal desires of youth . . . break- 
ing the laws of God and man, breaking holy vows. . . . The 
selfish will to live another life than that ordained for one,” 
etc., etc. 

Words, old words falling relentlessly with a dry insistence 
like steady rain upon a roof—all so meaningless, so unrelated 
to the living truth of what had been between him and Cyn- 
thia, what he knew was the fiber and the blood of reality. 
He listened, vaguely aware that these words falling unopposed 
from the vindictive lips of the withered woman expressed that 
body of dead ideas by which his world still so largely lived, 
which had sent millions of youth to death before their time, 
would send other millions, yet unborn, to death before losing 
their potency over men and women. . . . The words now dealt 
with money, property, possession. ‘My dear husband for- 
tunately trusted me so entirely that he left his estate wholly 
within my control—” Why was she going into that! “It has 
been a heavy burden of responsibility—to protect my girls 
from vicious influences. I thought I had succeeded when Cyn- 
thia married a good man.” A picture of Cynthia, regal in her 
youth, upon the arm of a little old man emerging from the 
awning in front of the Washington church shot through his 
brain. “I did not know then that a daughter of mine would 
fall so low as to prefer another to the husband whom God 
gave her! ... But,’ and here the old voice broke out of 
its controlled precision into a shrill staccato, “she knows 
now that I will turn her out into the streets, like any common 
woman, if she persists in defying my will, in living shame- 
lessly, in breaking her vows! ... She will never have an- 
other dollar from me, from her father’s estate.” ... 

As always, the money threat, the grip of the purse, to en- 
force the will of God! ... 

Thornton had risen, and as the old woman uttered her last 
words they were standing across the hearth within hand 
reach. The coarse threat aimed at him slipped by his ears. 
He was thinking of the times he had stood there watch- 
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ing Cynthia, alive with thought, swift with words, or merely 
richly silent with fruited perceptions. How incredible that 
two spirits so wide-spaced could be set in the same flesh of 
mother and daughter! Or was there deep underneath in 
Cynthia a kinship with this worldly, blaspheming old woman 
—were they both bound by the same coarse cord to the mate- 
rial fact, the younger merely gracefully disguising what the 
elder was at no pains to conceal? Did the old woman hold 
her tight, not merely through the purse, but more securely 
through a common will to enjoy what the Walton fortune 
could offer? . . . At the thought the past, which was so poig- 
nantly present in this room, the loveliness between him and 
the woman who had lived here, seemed to fade, imperceptibly 
receding into an indefinite background. . . . The old woman, 
with her rain of words, had smeared a dirty hand over the 
loveliness which they had dreamed, created, lived, leaving an 
unrecognizable blur of violent colors where once had existed 
design, beauty... . 

The thin, shrill voice pursued him across the darkening 
room, out into the hall, down the stone steps, as if it would 
never give over its foul smearing until the picture had been 
utterly erased. . . . And this was the voice that Cynthia had 
had always in her ears from youth, this and its duller echo 
from the lips of Auntie! This was the voice that she was 
powerless to escape, which from now on would pursue her re- 
lentlessly even to her death, because she had never once found 
the final courage to defy it.... 

The heavily-laden truck backed away from the side door 
and rumbled off into the twilight, panting deeply. Thornton 
mounted his horse and rode after it, letting the mare find her 
way through the dark across the silent hills... . The drug- 
ging fumes of utter squalor, of an extreme abasement, such as 
he had never known before, overpowered him, making all vile, 
even within. He had a sense of corruption working at the 
very roots of life, turning it into some obscene joke, a mean- 
ingless tale told in the void. Money, possession, the will to 
dominate, a cringing fear of the blind herd, set loose the 
mainsprings of human puppets. Those smoky Pittsburgh 
factories where the Walton wealth was still pouring into sheets 
of plate glass, the slimy battlefields of the great war, the dim 
room he had just left filled with the malignant voice of the 
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old woman, all was one inextricable weave, one vast nexus 
of squalor in which the human spirit wallowed helpless. All! 

The mare stopped before the door of the adobe house and, 
turning her head, looked inquiringly at Thornton, waiting ior 
him to dismount, to unsaddle her and give her food and water. 
. . © He sat on staring into the dusk. ... 

“Waste! Waste!” And the low evening wind drawing 
down from the hidden hills across the desert swept before it 
the leaves and the refuse of the road, murmuring pitilessly, 
“Waste! All waste!” 


Chapter 18: Destiny 


I 


He lay for days inert, unable to throw off the thick miasma 
that fogged his soul and made bitter the taste of life. ... 
Squalor! It had gripped him at the end as it had in the be- 
ginning, seemingly. All that he had so passionately striven 
for in life had failed him, crumbling to ashes. Last and 
most of all this love of another, into which he had poured the ~ 
whole of himself, his will to free the trammeled spirit of the 
woman, to realize her whole beauty as he dreamed it to be— 
and the dream of it he saw had begun far back in his youth, 
nourished through years of pain and effort, revealed only when 
he was ripe with experience—now faded into waste, unreal. 
. . . In the end his Cynthia had evaded, as once before after 
Muscongus she had evaded, and he was haunted by the vision 
of her furtive evasion, of her abasement. Damned with that 
memory of her! In the end, confronted by truth, she had 
slunk from it, to the softer compromise of custom, in the 
clutch of habit, to become the nerveless tool of such vessels 
of stale tradition as Auntie, her mother. ... Her gallant 
words were talk, her revolt a gesture already forgotten, her 
clear vision a mood of youth now waning. ... The woman 
of the Walton tribe loved possessions like her tribe—the ease, 
the power, the prestige they gave, and could not shed them. 
She belonged more to them than to herself. The one great 
passion of her life, dominating all, her love for her child, be- 
came in the last analysis only the largest facet of her egotism, 
the supreme love of self, on which she fed, would feed, until, 
grown monstrous, this passion turned and ate at her heart. 
. . . Cynthia, who had boldly stormed the high fastnesses of 
life, now with lowered banners accepted her defeat for the 
sake of peace, tranquillity, assured food and shelter! He saw 
her turning restlessly, hither and thither, to this one and that, 
men, for help—as she had turned to Vailley, becoming the 
facile opportunist, intriguing, bartering her charm for a tem- 
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raed solution. . . . Waste! Waste of spirit, the worst waste 
ob alee K, 

She had used him, as she had used all in her necessity, her 
need or desire, as she had used this gross creature of venal 
justice, the local politician, Judge Vailley. As she would use 
others at the need! Was this the ultimate truth, spiritual as 
well as biologic, of life—the earth was but a breeding place 
of organisms that fed, each upon another, silently or clamor- 
ously sucking their own nourishment for their own blind ends? 
Was the last word of all, parasite? . . . To such depths his 
mind sank these days of silent agony, while he lay bleeding, 
his life bleeding away within as the Mexican lad’s had bled 
away without. How many days he did not count. Maria 
came and went, as always silently: she knew that he was 
bleeding within, to death. But she said nothing. 

One day came with her the old Navajo, who was about to 
return to his own people farther west, in the great desert, and 
Thornton talked with him of his country, his people, the 
journey through the mountains. And that night a will came 
to him. He myst lie here no longer, in the death grip of 
squalor, his spirit bleeding within. Those mysterious purple 
recesses within the high mountains which he had looked at 
wistfully all these months summoned him, irresistibly. He 
would go with the old Indian on his journey home into the 
desert. . . . The next morning he made the few necessary 
preparations, told Maria of his intention, and gave her the 
key of his adobe house. 

“Vou will come here to live after I have gone,” he said, 
“and the place will be yours—until I return.” 

She knew, he could see, that he would never return to the 
pueblo, that they were parting for always, but all she said 
was, “Bueno, sefior!” and busied herself getting together the 
pack for his extra horse. . . . Early the next morning before 
the sun shot down into the valley over the edge of the Sangue 
di Cristo, the Navajo came, and they set out upon the trail. 
As they forded the river the sun flooded full into the valley, 
turning the dying leaves of the cottonwoods on the river banks 
to pure gold. They stopped at the crest of the little hill on 
the other side of the river to adjust the packs and tighten 
girths, and Thornton gazed back into the broad valley now 
radiant in the morning sunlight, with its thread of golden 
trees interlaced with the gleaming silver thread of the river. 
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He saw it again as it was that first spring morning when he 
left the train at the siding below—the subdued grayness of 
rocks and earth and somber mountains, the tender green of 
the leafing cottonwoods by the rushing river. A morning of 
springtime promise five months ago, and now the full gold of 
fulfilment! . . . He saw Cynthia, rising out of the river bed 
in her big yellow car, her first smiling glance of triumphant 
goddess, as she spied him standing by the tracks. ... He 
must remember her always as at that moment! And some- 
thing broke within him, dissolving the intolerable bitterness 
in his soul, bringing them once more near together, permitting 
him to see her in all the loveliness of her body and spirit. It 
was thus she came to him at the end! ... He looked long 
and lovingly upon the broad sweep of the valley between its 
two barriers of lofty mountains—where he had been so exalted 
and so abased. Something of its beauty, of its calm and 
impersonal grandeur he must carry with him always to chasten 
the bitter personal tumult within! . . 

The old Navajo had already mounted and gone on, driving 
the pack horse before him. Slowly, with a last lingering, 
backward gaze, as upon the beloved dead, Thornton followed 
along the trail. 


2 


They wound upwards through a narrow canon beneath high 
mesas into the folded heart of the mountains, over a pass 
already filled with fresh snow, across a timbered upland, 
down into a rocky gorge and out through fierily colored walls 
to the level desert, then on to another distant mountain range, 
on, on. Days and nights merged in a trancelike monotone 
of consciousness that subtly built a barrier against the past, 
through which experience sifted and sorted itself into some- 
thing other than it had seemed at close view—the fog of pas- 
sions lifted, the personal and the transient filtered away, until 
the abiding, the essential, structure of life once more revealed 
itself. The Indian, sitting bent on his small horse, jogged on 
ahead of him hour after hour, impersonal, silent, imper- 
turbable, like the gray rock, the arid sand, the cloudless sky. 
They watered the animals, prepared their food and ate in 
silence, camped wherever night overtook them. Thus day 
after day until the white man lost the sense of time, the pres- 
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ent merging in his mind with the long past, experience and 
dream uniting in his memory. Rarely the Indian uttered 
‘some brief comment on the country through which they 
passed. Or warming himself before the camp fire he would 
tell an old story, handed down among his people, of the ac- 
tions of men and women, of the wind and the rain and the 
seasons, of birth and death. . . . Little by little the personal 
tumult within was stilled, the chaff of desires and regrets win- 
nowed away; slowly his spirit became clean once more, serene, 
undimmed by clouds of passion and sorrow. The mountain 
and the desert worked upon him irresistibly, in silence and 
loneliness, until he had merged and forgot himself in the im- 
personal largeness of life. ... 

Until in the end all bitterness, all that was merely personal 
and tragic to him in his story had quite faded from con- 
sciousness, with the last touch of squalor. Until the image of 
this woman, which he had created out of his own spirit in 
love and utter devotion, returned to him unstained by act 
or word or thought, no longer grotesque and fouled by 
- memory, to take its rightful place at the center of his being, 
conceived and born out of the struggle of his soul, fruit and 
flower of his very self. Gioia! Once more the goddess, free, 
benignant, blessing. The other, the bodily frame where she 
had incarnated herself to his eyes for brief spaces of times, 
the woman Cynthia, became a stranger, a ghost still wander- 
ing uncertainly across the world, with whom he had no con- 
cern. Doubtless she would touch other lives, perhaps many, 
stirring them to desire or to dream—who could tell? Work- 
‘Ing good or ill, as chance befell, working out in pain and 
uncertainty her little human destiny, as he his. She was no 
longer “his,” nor ever to be, nor ever had been. All that he 
had held of her, all that any human being ever held of 
another, in truth, was but this inner vision, radiant or dead. 
... Thus he became aware, at last, of those final barriers 
between all human lives, never in the most intimate moments 
of passion or understanding to be wholly obliterated. Union 
of spirit, like the brotherhood of man, was a poetic illusion, 
haunting the human mind with its unattainable beauty, its 
ineffable consummation. For moments only of rare ecstasy 
these barriers disappeared, and spirits met, coalesced, fused, 
only to fall apart, in obedience to an inner necessity of the 
human being. Neither mind nor spirit nor body might 
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through mastery or surrender escape isolation, the one un- 
alterable condition of life, once begun. Nor did he any longer 
hunger for possession in any sense, desire to thrust through 
those impenetrable barriers dividing him from others. Each 
in the solitary freedom of his isolation must make his jour- 
ney to his own destination, uttering words that veiled rather 
than revealed the spirit within him, unknown, unknowing, 
alone. ... 

Thus in his imagination he released the woman Cynthia, 
most closely bound to him, and bade her farewell, the last 
farewell, as one leaves the presence of the beloved dead, who 
are no longer of this life, their faces already remote, indif- 
ferent. . . . The tragedy of living, he perceived, was not the 
recognition of this isolation, but the vain efforts after union— 
the dominations, the intrigues, the egotisms, of human beings 
in their mistaken will to possess what was not theirs. The 
will to dominate, the will to possess, root of violence, of 
cruelty, of death, working out in war and in peace the fatal, 
the tragic coil of human destiny, that would not end until 
each individual willingly, joyfully renounced his own will in 
order to possess himself... . 

Gioia! . . . She had come to him to bless, to fulfil the 
vision of his youth, to expel from his soul that old tyranny ~ 
of squalor. She had come to him with no design, acci- 
dentally, floating out of the myriad circumstance of life into — 
his ken, to become in deepest meaning a part of him. And 
having left within his being her seed, the rich treasure of her 
spirit, to flower there as it might, or die, she had gone on to 
other lives, to other worlds, out into the vast unknown, about 
her business, as he must go about his, with this sweet vision 
within. . . . Gioia! Gioia! ... Why had she come? Why 
had she gone? She had come in his need to feed him, in 
her need to be fed. And the moment of all moments in time 
when they could nourish one another being past, she had 
gone. Because he no longer fed her spirit? Because others 
had a greater need? Why search! ... Thus she became 
more and less than a memory, a symbol, incorporated within 
him—fragrant of being, poignant with pain and joy, peopling 
the void, “life-extending,”’ as she had once said... . 

These voices, these perceptions, were all the reality that 
was in life, woven close as in a garment by the unquench- 
able spirit within. . . . So in time his long pilgrimage across 
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mountain and desert came to its end and he returned to his 
own world of shadows to find in it a new world. 


3 


Spring comes grudgingly, imperceptibly on the Maine coast, 
a leaf here, a ruddy tinge of the sap along tree branches, the 
trickle of water far down in the earth, a longer bar of sun- 
light on the wall. Even in early May there is little out- 
wardly to indicate the coming of summer in the brown fields, 
the thickets choked with dead growth, beneath the dark 
pines. A chill creeps in from the sea, and the sun shines 
coldly in a clear heaven. ... So Cynthia, hugging her furs 
closer, felt the grudging reception of the Maine she so 
warmly loved, chilling indefinably the warmth of her pur- 
pose. . . . The old “mud wagon” she had found at the station 
bumped over the familiar road, still ribbed in stiff ruts, fol- 
lowing the shore road from the Point to Round Pond. As it 
passed the house on the cove, where she had played at house- 
keeping one season, the curtainless windows glowed with 
the afternoon sun. The strings she had put up for her flowers 
hung tattered from the casements. A thick mat of uncut 
grass surrounded the doorstep. In some subtle fashion the 
decay of the deserted house she had once lived in suggested 
to her eager mind the sure movement of time, of change, 
irresistible. . . . The old house looked out from its decay 
upon her indifferently, as upon any passer-by. Her eager 
face stilled. She made the driver stop, paid the fare, and 
got down. 

“Needn’t wait, Joe,’ she said. ‘Ill find my way back 
when I am ready!” 

The man drove off, and Cynthia walked up to the house, 
tried the door, which was locked, then looked in through the 
nearest window. ‘The interior was almost empty. Some 
squirrels had made of it their winter home, and a dirty coverlet 
was flung over a broken bed. A tramp had slept there, in 
the room she had kept so daintily. . . . She turned from the 
old house, looking at it wonderingly as if trying to find 
something she missed, then walked along the road in the direc- 
tion of the village, her head slightly bent in thought. Un- 
consciously her pace quickened as she dismissed the memories 
suggested by the old house, and returned to her anticipations, 
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hopes. She smiled softly, tossed her dark head, threw open 
her heavy coat, then took it off and carried it, revealing the 
close-fitting black dress, which with the small black hat sug- 
gested faintly a conventional mourning. She was all in black 
—it was becoming to her—black relieved solely by the double 
string of large pearls which fell nearly to her waist. These 
she thrust into the neck of her dress with a careless gesture, 
as she turned off the road on the by-path leading to the 
Quarry, bending her head to avoid the low branches of the 
firs, bent down by the heavy winter snows and not yet cut 
out. Once within the dark tunnel of the path through the 
firs her pace slowed, as if she wished to savor every step of 
the way, and she stopped altogether where the path entered 
the Quarry grounds. The water had been drained from the 
deep pit, revealing the irregular bottom on which lay great 
slabs of rough-hewn granite where they had been split from 
the cliff by the last blasts. Exposed thus the pool was 
an ugly gouge in a rocky ledge. Cynthia turned from it to 
examine the long, low house. The place was partly shut up, 
the windows and rear doors boarded, but the front windows 
were unshuttered and the door to the garden slightly ajar. 
She crept stealthily along the garden wall until she reached 
the door, looked within and entered the house. . 

The small dining-room at the left was completely denuded. 
She looked especially for the old print of the bridge over the 
Tiber that hung on the chimney wall . . . and the little corner 
cupboard. She had always remembered the room with them in 
it. . . . The narrow hall was filled with packing cases, But 
the long, low living room appeared to be untouched, exactly 
as she remembered it, as though the owner in dismantling his 
home had kept this room as it was until the last. The big 
photograph of the Art Building at the World Fair covered the 
wall in the far corner, and the writing desk near by was 
opened, sheets of paper on it, an old pipe leaning against the 
inkwell, ash spilled on the papers. . . . All this she took in 
with her first quick glance over the familiar room. Enter- 
ing she noted that the windows were curtainless. She had 
sewed on those curtains, sitting by the fire cold autumn eve- 
nings, the first year. They bought the soft gold stuff at an 
old shop by the roadside somewhere, she remembered, and 
brought it home with them. It was late and they had far 
£0.20. eis 
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There were the remains of a fire on the hearth, some dull 
coals beneath. So he could not have been gone long—prob- 
ably stepped out on some errand, leaving the door ajar and 
the fire without a screen. She poked the ends of the birch 
logs together, drew up the chair she always chose to sit in, 
lighted a cigarette and settled herself to wait. How still it 
was! This was the most peaceful spot she had ever known 
in her life. ... Every object in it stabbed her with a 
memory. The red lacquer box on the mahogany table—it 
held her own brand of cigarettes. There were a few left in 
it still, she knew. Restlessly she tossed her cigarette into the 
fire and made a tour of the room, standing for some time 
before the yellowed photograph of the Art Building, trying to 
remember herself as a girl when she had gone to the great 
Fair with her father. So long, long ago! ... Passing by 
‘the desk her eye fell upon the sheets of close writing, and 
mechanically she read a phrase here and there, then picked 
up a sheet and read word by word all it contained. It was 
a long letter: 


“Am almost packed up, at last. . . . Big job, after all these 
years, with their accretions. But it’s best to do it now before 
I begin my new work, and do it thoroughly—make a complete 
cleaning of the past with all its dead wood. . . . Could not 
leave it to any one, not even you, Sue! ... So many roots 
here that go deep down into the past, that hurt to pull up 
or destroy—and set one off on long thoughts. ... It has 
been a queer, devious journey from the old stucco house where 
we were born, from the old town where we planned to live 
together, always, do you remember? It has taken me into 
some rough places, to many despairs, and oddly enough has 
rounded outwardly to its beginning. . ..In going back to 
the Technical School I seem to have made a complete circle, 
but all is different, really, of course, different within, which 
is all that counts. . . . Did I tell you that Clarissa is coming 
back from Europe to live with me? I picked her up too, 
first, back there! With Leslie. It was really Clarissa that 
made the marriage, and now she seems to want to fill it out. 
I shall be glad. ...And I am sure that I shall like the 
new life. The school has grown very fast, into a huge ma- 
chine. It must be my effort to humanize it somehow. Not 
much can be done, perhaps, at first—but if in any way I 
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can save some of them from waste, the waste I went through, 
the waste of spirit I see everywhere about me in our life 
to-day, I shall be content. I don’t know that it can be 
done, that waste is not inherent, inevitable in the process 
of living, but it is worth the effort. That is my Destiny, at 
any rate! Discovered late, but finally realized... . 

“Once it seemed as if there might be an altogether different 
destiny . .. as if the happiness of love might be mine, per- 
sonal happiness and all that means. But the personal solution 
was not to be for me, and now no longer do I even want it, 
believe in it, trust it... .” 


The sheet slipped from Cynthia’s hand. She picked it 
up, turned it over and read on: =. 


“The agony of giving up this personal realization was very 
great, like the agony of birth or of death, but it has passed 
and I am alive, more really alive than ever before. So it 
must have been a birth. . . . However that may be, I rarely 
even remember it, and only as a dream, a beautiful, a ten- 
der, an impossible dream from which I have wakened into 
life as it is, as it must be... . Fortunately, you and I will 
be nearer one another now, even if I am giving up the Quarry. 
And that means a great deal, more than it did when we went 
to live years ago in the little half house by the river! We 
have learned what endures, neither words nor thoughts, but—” 


The writing broke off. With the sheet in her hand, the 
woman dropped again into the deep chair before the fire and 
gazed somberly into the white ashes. The sunlight moved 
from window to window, faded altogether, and twilight stole 
into the long room. The sheet fell to the floor unnoticed. 
.. . At last with a long lingering sigh she rose, looked across 
the room, then stepped in front of the gilt mirror over the 
mantel shelf, and straightened her black toque. The mirror 
reflected a white face, slightly drawn and tremulous, the face 
of a middle-aged woman with a faint indication of Mrs. 
Walton’s pointed chin. ... She took the pearls from her 
bodice, wound them twice about her white throat, drew on 
her gloves, then slowly as if moved by some unconscious will 
walked out of the silent house, leaving the door wide open 
behind her. She walked on slowly through the garden, not 
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raising her eyes, with the mechanical heavy pace of one walk- 
ing in sleep through a land of dreams. As she turned into 
the wood path tears dripped over from her wide eyes and fell 
upon the black dress. “Jarvis! Jarvis!” she whispered mis- 
erably. Suddenly she began to run as if terrified. A dead 
bough swept her face, caught in the dangling rope of pearls, 
which, with a little tug at her soft neck, broke. Stooping, 
she felt along the path for the scattered pearls, murmuring, 
“Gordie! Jarvis! Jarvis! ...” in an uncertain moan, clutch- 
ing at the pearls. She shoved them with the mold from the 
path into her handbag and once more began running along the 
path, the tears dropping freely to her face, crying, “Jarvis, 
Gordie, Gordie, Jarvis! .. .” 


When Thornton returned to the Quarry that night, he found 
the garden door swinging to and fro, the fire dead on the 
hearth, the house dark and cold. Turning on the light he 
noticed the big chair, which Cynthia had always curled up in, 
drawn close to the hearth, and a sheet of his letter on the 
rumpled rug, a tiny hairpin on the white surface of the 
mantel, 

“Somebody has been here,’ he thought, swiftly. ‘She has 
been here!” 

He smiled at the fancy. Often this illusion had come to 
him, so vividly that he would look up from his writing ex- 
pecting to see the dark face bent over a book, or meet her 
vivid smile, as she tossed the book to the floor and held out 
her arms wide to him. . . . At such moments he would won- 
der if somewhere in space and time Cynthia was remembering 
J es 

“You should have stayed for supper,” he murmured to 
himself, a wistful smile creeping about his lips. “It won’t 
be much—but for once—” 

Before his eyes rose the picture of Cynthia seated in the 
tangle of wild roses in the orchard of the old house on the 
cove, and a low gurgle of mocking laughter greeted him from 
afar. 

“Gioia! Gioia!” 


THE END 
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